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38 1, 


W are now e at the laſt ſtage 1 00 
youth, but not at the unravelling of the 


iece. 
2 k is not fit that man ſhould live alone. Emi- 
lius is a manz we have promiſed him a help» 
mate, and we muſt keep our word. This hel 
mate is Sophia. Where is her abode? In what 


part of the country ſhall we diſcover her refi> 
dence? But to diſcover her, we.muſt be acquaint» - 
ed with her character. In the firſt place, let 


us know who ſhe is, and then we ſhall be better 
able to judge of the place ſhe inhabits: and 
even when we have made the difcovery, we have 
not as yet compleated-our work. Since our young 
| gentleman, ſays Mr Locke, is not got within 
view of matrimony, it is time to leave him to his 


miſtreſs. And thereupon he concludes his work. 


But as I haye not the honour of educating a 


young gentleman, I ſhall-not imitate Mr Locke” 8 
example. 


„„ 5 


WY 


5 | EMILIU'S; er, „ Took v. 
SOPHIA; or, THE WOMAN. 


OPHIA. muſt be a, woman as Emilius i is a 
man; that is, ſhe muft be endowed with e- 
very qualification ſuitable to her ſpecies and ſex, 
in order to act her part in the natural and mo- 
ral ſyſtem. Let us begin with examining into 
the reſemblance and e between her 
ſex and ours. 
In every thing that does not diſcriminate the 


fex, woman is man; ſhe has the fame organs, 


wants, and faculties; the machine 1s conſtructed 
in the very ſame manner, the parts are the ſame, 
they move by the ſame ſpring, their figure is ve- 
ry like, and under what relation ſoever we con- 
ſider them, there is no other difference between 
them but that of magis and minus. c 

In eyery thing that diſtinguifhes the "a man 
and woman have relations and differences; the 


difficulty of comparing them, ariſes from that of 


determining in the frame and make of each 
what belongs to the ſex, and what does not. By 


comparative anatomy, and even by inſpection 


only, we obſerve general differences between 
them, which do not ſeem to depend on the ſex; 

and yet are connected with it, but by ties im- 
perceptible to our eye. We know not how far 
theſe connections may extend; the only thing 
we can tell with any certainty is, that whatever 


they have in common belongs to the ſpecies ; 


and: whatever they differ in, depends on the ſex. 


In this twofold view, we obſerve ſuch a number 


of relations and contraſts between them, that 


| perhaps: it is one of che wonders of nature, to 


have 
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have 1 able to form two ſuch Gmilar beings - 


with ſuch different conſtitutions... 
Theſe relations and differences muſt Weak 
the moral order; this conſequence is obvious, 
agreeable to experience, and ſhews the idleneſs 
of the diſpute concerning the preference or e- 
quality of the ſexes: ag if each of them purſu- 
ing the intent of nature, according to its parti- 
cular deſtination, were not more perfect on that 
account, than if it bore a greater reſemblance to 


the other ſex. In that which they have in com- 


mon, they are equal; in that wherein they dif- 
fer, they do not admit of a compariſon; a per- 
fect woman, and a complete man, ought not to 
reſemble each other more in mind than in their 
countenance; and perfection is not {uſceptible- 
of magis and minus. | 

In the union of the two ſexes, each concurs: 
equally, but not in the ſame manner, to the: 
common object. From this: diverſity ariſes the 
firſt difference we can aſſign between the moral 
relations of both. One muſt be active and 
ſtrong, the other paſſive and feeble; one muſt 
neceffarily have power and will; it is ſufficient: 
that the other makes but a faint reſiſtance. 

This principle being laid down, it follows, 
that woman is framed particularly for the delight 
and pleaſure of man; if the latter muſt alſo be a- 
greeable to the woman, it is only by an indirect 
conſequence: bis merit conſiſts in his power; 
he pleaſes her only, becauſe he is poſſeſſed of 
ſtrength. This is not the law of love, I grant. 


you; but it is that of nature, e to love 
nel. 


If woman i is framed to pleaſe, ol to live in : 
7 *S, hy ſub-- 


* 
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1 EMILIUS; , Bock V. 
ſubjection, ſhe muſt render herſelf agreeable to | 
man, inſtead of provoking his wrath : her vio- b 
tence conſiſts in her charms ; by theſe ſhe muft 
eonſtrain him to diſplay his power. The ſureſt 
way to roufe this power, is to render it neceſſa- 
ry by reſiſtance. Self- love then unites with de- 
fire, and one triumphs by a victory obtained by 

the aſliſtance of the other. Hence ariſe the arts 
_ of attack and defence; the confidence of one ſex, 
and the timidity of the other; in ſhort, the mo- 
diſh bluſh with which nature arms the weak to 
enſlave the ſtrong. = N 
Who can imagine that nature has indifferent- 
Iy preſcribed the fame advances to both ſexes, 
and that the firſt in forming ſhould be alſo the 
firſt in diſcloſing its deſires ? What a ſtrange de- 
Pravity of judgment! Theſe advances being at - 
tended with ſuch different conſequences to the 
two ſexes, is it natural they ſhould have both 
the ſame aſſurance? With ſo great an incquali- 
ty in what is beſtowed on each, if the baſhful- 
neſs of the one had not ſubjected it to that mo- 
deration which nature impoſes on the other, is 
It not obvious that this would ſoon be productive 
of the ruin of both, and that mankind would 
periſh by the very means appointed for their 
preſervation ! Confidering the facility with which 
women are capable of exciting our paſhons, and 
even of rekindling che fire in our hearts, when 
our conſtitutions are almoſt worn out, ſhould 
there happen to be any ſuch unfortunate climate, 
where this cuſtom had been. philoſophically in- 
1 troduced, eſpecially in hot countries where there 
TT are more women born than men, the/latter would 
1 | CI 6 
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dt length be ſacrificed to femal tyranny, and 
3 hurried head-long to deſtruction. | x 

If the females of brute-animals have not the 
ſame baſhfulneſs, what -is the conſequence? 
Have they, like women, thoſe unbounded de- 
fires, which that baſhfulneſs ſerves. to reſtrain ? 
Their deſires come only with their wants; the 
latter being ſatisfied, the former ceaſes * ; ; they 
do not then reject the male by way of feint, but 
in downright earneſt: quite the reverſe of the 
daughter of Auguſtus,. they admit no more paſ- 
ſengers, when the ſhip. has had its full cargo. 
Even when they are at liberty, their moments 
of dalliance are few, and ſoen over; they are 
excited, and ſtopped, by inſtinct. What will 
you ſubſtitute in the room of this negative in- 
tinR, if you diveſt women of their modeſty? 
To wait for their thinking no more about men, 
1s 12 till they are good ſor nothing. 

The Supreme Being has thought proper, in 
every reſpect to do honour to the human ſpecies; 
when he inveſted man with unlimited inclina- 
tions, at the ſame time he preſcribed a law by 
which they are to be regulated, to the end that 
he may be free, and command himſelf: in ren- 
dering him ſabje&: to immoderate paſſions, he 
endowed him with reaſon to keep them under 
controul; in ſubjecting women to. unbounded 
deſires, he has fayoured her with modeſty for a 
check and reſtraint. {emp he has added an 


A 33 1 1 | actual 


* 1 have RE taken notice, that the affected denials, by 
way of irritation, are common to all females, even thoſe of 
brute- animals, and when moſt diſpoſed to ſurrender”: one 


muſt never have taken notice oſ their artifices, to diſpute the 
point, 


\ 


10 EMILIUS; or, Bock V. 
actual recompenſe to the good uſe of our facul- 
ties, namely, the pleaſure ariſing from virtue, 
when once we make it the rule of our actions. 
All theſe advantages are, in my opinion, equal 
to the inſtinct of brutes. | 
Whether, therefore, the female of the human 
fpecies has the ſame deſires and the ſame will 
to indulge them as the other ſex, I will not pre- 
tend to determine; this, however, is certain, 
that ſhe coyly rejects his offers, and ever de- 
fends herſelf againſt his approaches, though not 
always with the ſame force, nor of courſe with 
the ſame ſucceſs : it is impoſſible for the aggreſ- 
for to obtain the victory, unleſs the party acting 
on the defenſive is pleaſed to give her conſent; 
for what a number of artifices is ſne not poſſeſſed 
of, to induce the affailant to have recourſe to 
force? "The freeſt and ſweeteſt of all human ac- 
tions, admits of no real violence ; nature and 
reaſon both oppoſe it; the former, by fupplying 
the weaker ſex with as much ftrength as is ne- 
ceſſary for reſiſtance, whenever ſhe pleaſes to 
make it; and the latter, becauſe real violence is 
not only the moſt brutal of all actions, but de- 
feats its own end. For either by this proceed- 
ing man declares war againft his companion, 
and authoriſes her to defend her perſon and li- 
berty even at the hazard of the aggreflor's life ; 
or the female only being a judge of her own fi- 
tuation, no child could have a father, if every 
man had a power to uſurp paternal authority. 
Here we have therefore a third conſequence 


of the conſtitution of the two ſexes; which 1s, 
that the ſtrongeſt of the two is in appearance the 
moſt powerful, but in reality the weakeſt. This 

. 
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does not proceed from any frivolous law of gal- 


lantry, nor from the diſdainful generoſity of the 
protector, but from an invariable law of nature, 


which by inveſting the female with a greater fa- 
cility of exciting the deſires of the male, than 


the latter has of ſatisfying them, makes him de- 
pend, whether he will or not, on the good plea- 


ſure of the female; and obliges him, in his 


turn, to endeavour to conciliate her affections, 
to the end that ſhe may conſent to let him con- 


tinue in poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty. In that 


caſe, the moſt agreeable circumſtance on the 
fide of the victor, is the doubt he is under, whe- 
ther his advantage be owing to the weakneſs, 
or to the voluntary ſurrender of the party van- 
quiſhed; and it is generally the artifice of fe- 
males not to remove this doubt. In this re- 
ſpect, the fpirit of the ſex is perfectly agreeable 
to their conſtitution: far from bluſhing, the 

boaſt of their weakneſs; their tender muſcles 


make no reſiſtance; they affect being unable to 


lift up even the lighteſt burden: they would be 
aſhamed to be robuſt ; and for what reaſon ? It 
is not merely to affect a delicacy in their frame, 
but with a more artful deſign; they prepare be- 
times to have an excuſe at hand, to have the pri- 
vilege of being reckoned, upon proper occaſions, 
the weaker veſſel. ar | 41 

The progreſs of knowledge acquired by vice, 
has greatly changed the public opinion upon this 
very article; we ſeldom here any talk of vio- 


lence to the ſex, fince there is fo little neceſſity 


for it, and the males no longer give credit to 
| 8 : the 


12 EMILIUS; or, Bock V. 
the report *: : Whereas, inſtances of violence 
occur very frequently i in the Greek and Jewiſh 
antiquities z and the opinion concerning thoſe 


outrages is founded in the ſimplicity of nature, 


which nothing but the experience of debauchery 
could eradicate. If there are fewer rapes men- 
tioned in our days, it is not owing tothe great- 
er temperance of the males at preſent, but to 


their leſſer credulity; and a complaint of grie- 


vance which would have formerly been ſwallow- 
ed down by a ſimple nation, in the preſent age 
would only exeite deriſion and laughter; they 
gain more by holding their tongue. There is a 
law in Deuteronomy, by which a girl rhat had 
been debauched, was put to death, together 
with the ſeducer, if the fact had hoop commits 
ted in town; but if in the fields, or in any by- 
place, then the man alone was puniſhed ;. for, 
ſays the law, the damſel cried, and there was none 
to ſave her . By this favourable interpretation, 
young women learned not to ſuffer themſelves to 
be ſurpriſed in frequented places. 
This diverſity of opinions has a very ſenſible 
effect on the public morals. Among the reſt, 
it has been productive of modern gallantry. 


| Men perceiving that their pleaſures depended 


more on the good-will of the fair ſex than they 
had pt Aon have endeavoured to captivate 
| BE bi their 


* It is poſſible. their may be ſuch a 3 of age and 
rength, as to admit of a real violence; but treating at pre- 
ſent of the relative ſtate of the two ſexes, according to the 
. , order of nature, I take them both in the common relation, by 
Which that ſtate is conſtituted. l 
. _=_ This * relates to a damſel betrothed to 
an! 2 
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their affection by acts of complaiſance, f for which 


they have been amply indemnified. 

Thus from phyſical confiderations we are led 
to thoſe of a moral nature; and thus we ſee 
how from the indelicate union of the ſexes in- 
ſenſibly aroſe the ſofter laws of love. Women 


are poſſeſſed of empire, not becauſe it was the 


pleaſure of men, but becauſe it was agreeable to 
nature; they were poſſeſſed of it, before they 
ſeemed to be in poſſeſſion: the ſame Hercules, 
who thought he had uſed violence to the fifty 


daughters of Theſpius, was obliged nevertheleſs 


to turn a ſpinning- wheel by the fide of Omphale; 
and the ſtrong Samſon was conquered by Deli- 
lah. This empire is inherent in the fair; it 
cannot be wreſtled from them, even when they 
abuſe it; were it poſſible for them to be depri- 
ved of it, this revolution would have happened 
long ago. 

There is no ſort of parity between male and - 


female, in regard to the importance of the ſex. 
The male acts as ſuch only in certain inſtances; 
the female as ſuch all her life, or at leaſt during 


tbe youthful part of it: ever thing inceſſantl 
reminds her of her ſex; and in order to dit. 
charge the duties attending it, ſhe muſt have a 
particular government relative to that ſtate. 


During her pregnancy, a great deal of tender- 


neſs and care are neceſſary; in her lying in ſhe 
requires filence and reſt; to ſuckle her children 
ſhe muſt lead an eaſy, ſedentary life; to bring 
them up, ſhe muſt be miſtreſs of great patience 
and ſweetneſs, and of ſuch invariable affeCtion, 


as nothing can diſcourage ; ſhe is the band that 


connects them and their father, ſhe alone ren- 
ders 


es, „ Book v. 


ders FER amiable in his eye, and inſpires him 


with the confidence to call them his own. 


What tenderneſs, what ſolicitude muſt ſhe not 
exert, for the preſervation of union and good or- 
der in the family! And this whole behaviour is 


not to proceed from virtue, but from taſte, 


without which, the human ſpecies would have 
been long ago extinct. 

There neither is, nor ean be, the ſame ſſrict 
Wes in the relative duties of the two ſexes. 


When the woman complains of the unjuſt ine - 
quality eſtabliſhed by man, ſhe is to blame: 


this inequality is not the effect of human inſti- 
tution, or at leaſt it is not founded in preju- 
dice, but in reaſon; the fex which nature has. 
intruſted with the depoſit of the offspring, ought 
to be anſwerable for the genuineneſs of it to the 


other. No doubt but it is criminal in either ſide 


to violate their plighted faith; and every huſ- 
band who deprives his wife of the only reward 


ſhe can receive for the ſevere duties of her ſex, 
behaves with barbarity and injuſtice. But the 


faithleſs wife has a more complicated guilt :>ſhe 
diſſolves the family and breaks the ties of na- 
ture; by impoſing children upon a man that are - 
not his own, ſhe betrays them both, and adds 
per fidiouſneſs to infidelity. I. have hardly a. 
name to expreſs the hemouſneſs of this. offence... 


If there be a horrible fituation upon earth, it is 
that of- an unfortunate father, who repoſing no 


confidence in his wife, is afraid to indulge the 
ſoft ſentiments of his heart; who, when embra- 
eing his child, is in doubt whether his carefles 


are not beſtowed on the offspring of another, on 
the pledge of his own infamy . diſhonour, 
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ſerable condition, but that of an aſſociation of 
falſe friends, or ſecret enemies, whom a perfi- 
dious woman has armed to each other's ruin, 
by opliging them to pretend to mutual affec 
tion? 

It is therefore not only of importance that the 
wife ſhould be faithful, but that ſhe be eſteem- 
ed in that light by her huſband, by her relations, 


and all. the . that ſhe be modeſt, care- 


ful, and reſerved, and bear in the eye of o- 
thers, as well as in her own conſcience, t he 


teſtimony of her virtue. If it be neceſſary that 


the father ſhould love his children, there is of 


courſe a neceſfity that he have an eſteem for their 


mother. Such are the reaſons for which even 


the preſerving of appearances is placed among 
the duties of women, and reputation and honour + 
are rendered as indiſpenſably neceſſary to them, 


as conjugal chaſtity. From theſe principles, ad- 
ded to the moral difference of the ſexes, ariſes a 
freſh motive of duty and propriety, by which 


the ſex are particularly bound to have a moſt 


watchful eye to whatever relates to their out- 
ward deportment, and good behaviour. The 
vague aſſertion that the two ſexes are upon a 
par, and their duties the ſame, is nothing to the 
purpoſe; we only loſe ourſelves in vain decla- 
mations, when we do not enter deeply into the 
ſubject. 

Is it not a very 445 way of reaſoning, to give 
exceptions for anſwers to general laws ſo well 
founded? Women, you ſay, are not always 
8 I grant they are not; but nature in- 

tended 
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che plunderer of his childrens fortune. What 
idea can we have of a family reduced to this mi- 


* 


* 


26 _EMILIUS; „, Bock v. 
tended otherwiſe. And truly, becauſe there 


are about an hundred ous cities in the world, 


where propagation is reſtrained by the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the women, you pretend that the 
ſex are not naturally prolific. And what would 
become of the great towns, if the diſtant coun - 
tries where the ſex live with greater ſimplicity 
and chaſtity, did not repair the loſs ſuſtained by 
the ſterility of the fine ladies? How many coun- 
ties are there, where women that have only four 
or five children, are not reckoned fruitful * ? 
But after all, whether this or that woman be 
prolific or not, what does it ſignify ? Is this a 
reaſon why women were not deligned to be mo- 


. - thers, and is it not by general laws that both 


nature and education pores for that ſtate ?. 

Were the intervals between pregnancies to be 
even as long as ſome would ſuppaſe, is a woman 
able to paſs alternately and on a ſudden from 
one manner of living to another, without riſk 
or danger? Can ſhe be a nurſe to-day, an A- 
mazon to morrow? Can ſhe change her inclina- 
tions and taſtes; as a chamelon does its colour? 
Shall ſhe make an abrupt tranfition, from do- 
meſtic incloſure and family concerns, to the in- 
juries of weather, to'toil and labour, to the din 
and horror of war; ſhall ſhe now be timorous 4, 
Ly f ee or WF 
Were it otherwiſe, the ſpecies would neceſſarily be ex- 

. tint: to preferve it from periſhing, it is requilite, all thin 
conſidered, that every woman ſhould have nearly four chil. 
dren for out of the whole number that are born, about one 
_ moiety of them die, before they are able to produce others, and 
the two remaining are neceſſary to repreſent the father and 
mother. You may judge, then, whether this population is 

ſupported by the great cities. ; 

+ The timidity of women is likewiſe an inſtinct of nature, 
| | | to 
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no intrepid; at one time delicate, another ro- 
buſt? If the youth educated in Paris, with dif- 


ficulty undergo the hardſhips of war; how ſhould 


women, who were never expoſed to the ſun, 
and ſcarce know how to walk, be able to bear 
it, after an effeminate life of fifty years? Will 
they take up with this Jaborious N ' 
the time when men refign it? 

There are countries, you will ſay, where wo- 


men are brought to bed almoſt without pain, 


and nurſe their children nearly withour trouble : 
I allow itz but in thoſe very countries the men 
go half naked, encounter wild beaſts, carry a 
canoe like a knapſack, purſue the chace to the 


| diſtance of ſeven or eight hundred leagues, ſleep 


in the open air, and on the bare ground; in 
ſhort, ſuſtain every ſort of fatigue, beſides ab- 
ſtaining from food ſeveral days. When the wo- 
men grow robuſt, the men become ſtill more 
fo; when the men are enervated, the women 
grow more delicate; When the two extremes 


| change alike, the fame difference continues. - 


Again you will objeQ, that Plato, in his re- 
public, aſſigns the ſame exerciſes to women as 
to men: 1 believe it. After he had excluded 
private families from his form of government, 
he knew not what to do with the women, and 
one he was obliged to convert them into 
men. This great genius had made his calcula- 
tions, and was aware of every thing that could 
be faid on the ſubject: he obviated an objection, 
which no man perhaps would have thought of 

Vol. III. B ſtarting, 


. do guard againſt the twofold danger they are expoſed to during 
their pregnancy, 


51 * 
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Karting, yet he gave but a bad ſolution to that 


which was raiſed againſt him. I do not ſpeak 


at preſent of the pretended community of wo- 
men, with which he has been ſo often reproach- 
ed, and which ſhews, that they who bring this 
charge againſt him, never peruſed his works: I 
mean that civil promiſcuouſneſs, by which the 
two ſexes are conſtantly confounded in the ſame 
employments, and the ſame kind of work, from 
whence the moſt intolerable abuſes muſt ariſe : 
I mean the ſubverting of the moſt gentle emo- 
tions of nature, and facrificing them to an arti- 
ficial ſenſation, which cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt 
without them juſt as if it were not neceſſary to 
have a natural tie, to form thoſe of the conven- 
tional kind; as if the love of our neighbours 
were not the principle of that which we owe the 
ſtate; as if it were not the leſſer country, or, in 
other terms, our family, that formed the attach- 
ment between us and the larger country, or the 
government we live under; as if it were not the 
good ſon, the good father, the good huſband, 
that conſtituted the good citizen. | 
When once it is demonſtrated, that man and 
woman neither are, nor ought to be conſtituted 
in the ſame manner, nor have the ſame turn and 
temper of mind, it follows from thence, that 
their education ſhould be different. In, purſu- 
ance of the dictates of nature, they ought to act 
in concert, but not to be employed in the ſame 
operations; their labour may be directed to the 
fame end, but the work itſelf ſhould be varied, 


and of courſe ſhould be under the direction of 


different taſtes. After we had endeavoured to 
| form the natural man, that our work may not 


remain 
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remain imperfect, let us ſee in what manner the 


woman, ſuitable to this man, is to be formed. 
If you are deſirous of being always under a 


proper guidance, be ſure to follow the indica- 
tions of nature. Whatever diſtinguiſhes the ſex, 


'ought to be reſpected as her eſtabliſhment. I 
hear you continually ſaying, The women have 
this or that defect, from which we are exempt :. 
ou are miſtaken; they would be defects in you, 
ap they are only particular qualities in them; 
things would not be ſo well conſtituted, if they 
had them not. Uſe your endeavours to pre- 
vent thoſe pretended defects from  degenerating. 
into vices, but take particular care not to de- 
troy them. | 1 | 
The women, on the other hand, are apt to 
complain that we bring them up to be vain and 
coquettiſh, that we continually amuſe them with 
childiſh toys, the more eaſily to maſter. their 
minds; in fhort, they blame us for the imper- 
fections of which we accuſe them. But how 
fooliſh the charge! and how long is it ſince men- 
have concerned themſelves about female educa- 
tion? Who.debars their mothers from bringing 
them up in what manner they pleaſe ? You will 
ſay, they have no colleges: a great misfortune 


indeed. Would to God there were none for 
boys; they would be educated in a more judici- 


ous and more virtuous manner. Are your 


daughters compelled to ſpend their time in tri- 
fles and nonſenſe? are they obliged to follow 
your example, in paſſing one half of the day at 
the toilette? Who hinders you from inſtruct- 
ing, and employing others to inſtruct them in : 
what manner you wy proper? Is it our fault 

0 's e * — ; 
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if we are pleaſed when on are handfome, if 


we are ſeduced by their affected airs, if we are 


attracted and flattered by thoſe wheedling arts 
they have learned of you, if we like to ſee them 
richer decorated, if we allow them to whet thoſe 


weapons by which they ſubdue our deluded fex! 
Well, then, henceforward determine to bring 1 


them up as men; the latter will conſent to it 
with all their hearts! The more the fair ſex en- 


deavour to reſemble ours, the leſs power and in- 


Huence they would have over us; and then it is 
that we ſhall be really maſters. 

The abilities common to / the two ſemen, / are 
not equally divided between them; but, upon 
the whole, the difference it compenſated : the 


woman has a much greater weight by the qua- 


lities of her own ſex, than by thoſe of ours; 
wherever ſhe aſſerts her own rights, ſhe has the 
advantage of us; wherever ſhe attempts to uſurp 
ours, the advantage then is on our fide. It is 
impoſſible to anſwer this general truth any other 
way than by exceptions; a manner of arguing 


_ conſtantly uſed by the gallant admirers of the 


fair ſex. 


Were women to cultivate the manly qualities, 
and to negle& thoſe which belong to their ſex, 
they would evidently act contrary to their own 
intereſt: of this they are perfectly ſenſible, and 
they have too much art to be caught in ſuch a 
ſnare. While they endeavour to uſurp our 
rights, they do not relinquiſh their own. © But 


from thence it follows, that, not being able to 


manage them both, becauſe they are incompati- 
ble, they remain below their own ſtandard, 
without coming up to. ours, and decreaſe i in one 


4 | half 
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half of their value. Ye mothers that have judg- 
ment, follow my advice; 'do not, in defiance of 
nature, bring up your daughters to be gentle- 
men, give them the education of ladies, and aſ- 
ſure yourſelves, it will be much better both for 
them and for us. 8 1 
But does it follow from thence, that a woman 
ought to be educated in abſolute ignorance, and 
| confined to the interior management of a fami- 
ly? Shall man make a ſervant of his help- mate, 
and deprive himſelf in her company of the great- 
eſt endearment of ſociety ? The better to keep 
her under ſubjection, ſhall he debar her from all 
ſenfation and knowledge? Shall he make a mere 
machine of her? No, ſurely; this was never the 
intent of nature, who endowed the ſex with ſo 
much wit and ſprightly fancy; on the contrary, . 
nature requires they ſhould think, they ſhould 
judge, they ſhould learn, and improve their un- 
derſtandings as well as their perſons: theſe are 
the arms with which ſhe has ſupplied them, 
to compenſate for their want of that ſtrength. 
with which out ſex has been inveſted. - They 
ought not to learn a great many things, but on- 
ly fuck as it is proper for them to know. | 
Whether I confider the particular deſtination 
of the ſex, with their inclinations and duties, all 
concur in pointing out that form of education: 
which ſuits them beſt, Man and woman are 
formed for one ancther, but their mutual de-, 
pendence is not equal: the men depend on the 
women by their deſires; the women on us, both 
by their deſires and their wants; we could ſub- 
ſiſt much better without them, than they with- 
out us. It is impoſſible for them to have necef- 
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faries, or to live agreeably to their condition, 


unleſs they are ſupplied by our ſex, and we think 


them worthy of our aſſiſtance. They are depen- 


dent on our opinions, on the price we ſet upon 
their merit, and on the eſtimation we make of 
their charms and virtues. Even the law of: na- 
ture has ſubjected both the women and their 


offspring to the juriſdiction of the male ſex. It 


is not ſufficient for them to be worthy of eſteem, 
they muſt be actually eſteemed; it is not enough 


for them to be beautiful, it is neceſſary they 
| hould give pleaſure; it is not ſufficient that =_ 


are endowed with wiſdom and virtue, they mu 

be acknowledged to be wife and virtuous: their 
honour does not ſolely depend on their conduct, 
but on their reputation; and it is impoſſible that 
ſhe who conſents to part with her good name, 
ſhould ever be an honeſt. woman. The good 
actions of a man depend ſolely on himſelf; he 


Bi may bid defiance to the public judgment: but 
thoſe of a woman depend alfo upon others, fince 


her reputation, which is nothing but opinion, is 
as dear to her as life. The conſequence is, that 


their ſyſtem of education ought to be different 


from ours. Opinion is the grave of virtue a- 
mong men, bat its throne with women. | 

The good habit and diſpoſition of children, is 
derived from that of their mothers; the early e- 
ducation of the males, is connected with the 


care taken of us by females: and on them alfo 


depend our manners, our paſſions, our taſtes, our 
pleaſures,” and even happineſs itſelf. Thus the 


8 education of the fair ſex ſhould be entirely rela- 


tive to ours. To oblige us to do us ſervice, to 
gain our love and eſteem, to rear us when young, 
N RRRfFFFFFFF to 
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to o attend us when grown up, to adviſe, to con- 
ſole us, to ſoothe our pains, and to ſoſten life 
with every kind of blandiſhment; theſe are the 
duties of the ſex at all times, and what they 
ought to learn from their infancy. Unleſs they 
are guided by this principle, they will miſs their 
aim, and all the inſtructions beſtowed on them, 
will neither contribute to their happineſs nor to 
o 

But although « every woman a ſhould be willing, 
both by inclination and duty, to pleaſe our ſex, 
yet there is a wide difference between defiring 
to oblige a man of worth, who is really deſerving 
of love, .and endeavouring to be agreeable. to 
thoſe little effeminate fops, who are the diſgrace 
of their own ſex, and of that which they fooliſh» 
ly attempt to rival. Neither nature nor reafon 
can induce a woman to love a man for thoſe 


qualities in which he reſembles herſelf; neither 


is it by imitating our manner, that ſhe is to en- 


- deavour to conciliate our affection. 


Whenever, therefore, the women lay aſide 
the modeſty and decorums of their own ſex, to 
affect the airs of thoſe fribbles, inſtead of acting 
according to. nature, they greatly deviate from 
it, and forfeit the very rights which they would 
fain uſurp. Were we to behave otherwiſe, ſay 
they, we ſhould not be agreeable to the men: 

but they are miſtaken. They muſt be fools, to 
be in love with fools; the deſire of gaining the 

affection of ſuch men, ſhews the taſte of thoſe 
women. If we had no filly fellows among our 
ſex, the women would ſoon make us ſuch ; and 
our weakneſſes would be much more owing to 

hea, than theirs to us. The women who —_ 
5 re 
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real men, and deſire to pleaſe them, pitch upon 
ſuch means as are agreeable to their deſign. 
Woman is by nature a coquette, but her co- 
quettry changes its form and its object, accord- 
ing to her different views: let us regulate theſe 
by nature, and then ſhe will have the education 
ſuitable to her ſex. RE 

Girls, almoſt from their cradle, are fond of 
_ dreſs: not content with being pretty, they would 
be thought ſo: by their airs we perceive, that 
this is already an object of their attention; and 
ſcarce are they capable of underſtanding us, when 
they are governed by what is ſaid concernin 
their perſon and behaviour. But no ſuch con- 
ſideration has any influence on boys. Provided 
they can have their pleaſure, and be indepen- 
dent, they give themſelves but very little trouble 
about what the world may think of their con- 
duct. It requires time, and a good deal of 
trouble, to ſubject them to the fame law, as that 

by which the girls are entirely directed. 

From whatever quarter the women receive 
this firſt leſſon, it is a very good one. Since the 
body i is born, in ſome meaſure before the mind, 
it requires the firſt culture; the above order is 
common to both ſexes, but the object is differ- 
ent; in one, this object is the improving its 
ſtrerigth; in the other, its charms. Not that 
theſe ought to be excluſive qualities in each ſex, 
but only the order is inverted: women muſt 
have a ſufficient power to perform all their ac- 
tions with a graceful air ; men muſt have ſufh- 
cient dexterity to do theirs with eaſe. 

From the too great delicacy of women, that 
of men is derived, The former ought : not to 


— 
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be robuſt for themſelves, but for our ſake, to the 
end that the male-offspring may be ſtrong and 
vigorous. On this account, it is preferable by 
7 far to educate young ladies in nunneries, where 
they have a very ſimple diet, but are permit- 
ted to play, to jump, and run about in the o- 


J 1 p * - . 5 
pen air, and in the garden, than to bring them 

up at home, where they are fed with dainties, 

| IF where they are conſtantly flattered or reprimand- 


ed; where ſeated under their mother's eye, in 

a cloſe apartment, they neither dare to riſe, nor 

1 to ſpeak, nor hardly to draw their breath; where 

4 of courſe they have not a moment's liberty to 

4 play, to run about, to make a noiſe, and fall 

= into the little levities ſo natural to their age: 

- they are either indulged in ſuch liberties as are 

dangerous, or checked by an injudicious ſeveri- 

ty. In this manner are young people ruined, 
= both in body and mind. | - 


In Sparta, the girls, as well as the boys, were 
exerciſed in military games, not with a view of 
being trained to war, but of bearing ſuch children 
as ſhould be ſtout and robuſt, and able to ſuſtain 
every kind of fatigue. Not that I approve this 
method ; to provide the government with troops, 
it is not at all neceflary that their mothers ſhould 
bave. carried- a muſket, and be expert at the 
Prufhan diſcipline ; but I find, that in this part 
the Greek education was extremely judicious. 
The young girls appeared often in public, not 
intermixed with the boys, but aſſembled by 
themſelves. There was ſcarce a feaſt, a ſacri- 
fice, or any public ceremony, in which the 
daughters of the principal citizens were not ſeen 
to walk in bands, crowned with garlands, chant- 


ing 
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ing of hymns, dancing in choruſſes, with baſkets, 
vaſes, and other offerings, whereby the ſenſual 
Greeks were entertained with a ſpectacle ca- 
pable of counteracting the pernicious effect of 
that indecency practiſed in their gymnaſtic ex- 
erciſes. Whatever might be the impreſſion 
which this cuſtom made in the hearts of men, 
it was highly commendable to confirm the bo- 
dily health of young girls by ſuch exerciſes as 
were moderate and agreeable; to excite and 

form their taſte, by a conſtant deſire of pleaſing 
our ſex, without ever endangering their man- 
ners. 

i As ſoon as theſe young maidens were mar- 

| ried, they ceaſed to appear. in public : they ſhut 

themſelves up, and confined their whole care to 

' domeſtic” ceconomy. Such is the form of li- 

ving, which nature, as well as reaſon, preſcribes 
to the fair ſex; and from thoſe mothers came a 
| \ hardy offspring, the ſoundeſt, and the beſt made 
| men in the world. And, notwithſtanding the 
diſrepute of ſome iſlands, it is impoſlible to pro- 
duce an inſtance of any nation upon earth, not 

| | even excepting the Romans, where the women 

were more modeſt and more "agreeable, by a 
happy union of virtue and beauty, than in an- 
cient Greece. 

It is well known, that the eaſy dreſs of both 

| ſexes contributed greatly to thoſe beautiful pro- 

portions. which we ſtil] admire in their ſtatues, 

_ and which ſerve as a model to the artiſts, when 
nature has degenerated in her real productions. 

B They had none of thoſe-Gothic fetters, none of 

thoſe numerous ligatures, which check the cir- 

culation, and confine the different limbs. Their 
women. 
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women were ſtrangers to the uſe of thoſe ſtays 
and-bodices, by which ours rather counterfeit, 
than expreſs their true ſhape. In England, 
where this abuſe has been carried to a. very great 
exceſs, I wonder it has not cauſed the ſpecies 
to degenerate; beſides, I take upon me to af- 
firm, - that the pleaſure propoſed to the eye by 
that practice, is founded in a vicious taſte. It 


is not at all agreeable to ſee a woman cut in 


two like a waſp; it offends the eye, and gives 


pain to the imagination. A fine ſhape, like e- 
very thing elſe, has its proportions and meas» 


ſure, beyond which it is certainly a blemiſh; a 
defect of this kind would be very diſagreeable 
in a naked object; and why then ſhould it be 
reckoned a beauty, when under a garment? 

I am almoſt aſhamed to mention the argu- 
ments by which the women ſo obſtinately 
maintain this cuſtom ef clothing their bodies 1n 
armour ; a breaſt hanging down, a prominent 
belly, &c. are, I grant you, diſagreeable in a 
girl of twenty, but ceaſe to be diſguſtful in a 
woman at thirty; and fince, at all times, what 
18 agreeable to nature muſt be pleaſing to the 
eye, and, in that reſpe&t, we are never miſta- 
ken, theſe ſorts of blemiſhes are leſs diſguſtful 
at any age, than the foolith affectation of a maid 


at forty. 


Whatever reſtrains or confines nature, is 
founded in a vicious taſte ;. this is true in regard 
to the decorations of the body, as well as to the 


accompliſhments of the mind. Life, health, 


reaſon, and real welfare ought to take the lead 
in every thing ; there is no ſuch thing as grace 
without eaſe ; nor is there any delicacy in being 

| lan- 
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languid; to be agreeable, it is not requiſite to 
be in bad health. Compaſſion may ariſe from 
ſufferings; but pleaſure and deſire are excited 
by the bloom of health. : = 55 

The children of both ſexes have a great many 
amuſements in common; and this muſt ever be 
the caſe; but it is not the ſame, when they 
grow up to maturity? They have likewiſe their 
peculiar taſtes, by which the ſex is diſtinguiſh- 
ed. The boys like whatever is productive of 
motion and noiſe, as drums, tops, and hobby 
horſes; the girls are fonder of decorations that 
pleaſe the eye, ſuch as looking-glaſſes, toys, 
and baby - cloths. Dolls are the favourite a- 
- muſement of the ſex, which plainly indicates 
the deſign for which they were formed. The 
natural part. of the art of pleaſing conſiſts in 
dreſs, and this is all that children are capable 
of learning. Ys On | 
It is curious to ſee how a little girl will ſpend 
whole days about her baby, continually chan- 
ging its attire, dreſſing and undreſfing it a hun- 
dred times, ever ccontriving modes of ornament, 
whether well or ill choſen it does not ſignify. 
Her fingers are not ſupple, her taſte is not form- 
ed, and yet her turn of mind begins to ſhew it - 
ſelf : amidſt this inceffant occupation, the time 
inſenſibly glides away, the hours paſs unknown 
to her; ſhe even forgets her repaſt, and has a 
greater appetite for fine cloaths, than for nou- 
Tiſhment. But, you will tell me, that her care 
is about dreffing bs doll, and not her own per- 
© ſon; becauſe ſheſees her doll, and does not view 


herſelf; ſhe is incapable of entering upon any } 


action on her own account; her taſte is not yet 
| 7 form- 
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formed ; ſhe has neither power nor abilities; in 
ſhort, ſhe herſelf is nothing, the is entirely ab- 
ſorbed in her child, on that ſhe places all her 
coquetry: bat it will not abide there for ever; 
ſhe waits for the happy minute when ſhe her- 
ſelf is to be the baby. 5 

Here we have therefore an original taſte, of 
which there can be no ſort of doubt. Your bu» 
ſineſs is only to trace it, and bring it under a 
proper regulation. Tt is very certain, that the 
little innocent would be glad with all her heart 
to know. how to decorate her baby herſelf, to 
make its top-knots, its handkerchief, its furbe- 
low, its lace in all theſe articles, ſhe is under 
ſo ſtrict a neceſſity of depending on the good 
pleaſure of ethers, that it would be much more 
convenient to her, were ſhe indebted for the 
whole to her own induſtry. 'Thus do we ac- 
count for the firſt leſſons that are given to little 
girls ; they are not ordered to perform a hard 


E taſk under heavy penalties, but indulged with 


particular favours. And indeed moſt girls ſhew 
2 vaſt averſion to reading and writing; but it is 
with the greateſt pleaſure they learn their needle- 
work. They imagine themſelves grown wo- 
men, and are delighted with the notion, that 
theſe abilities will one day contribute to render 
their perſons more agreeable by the decorations - 
wer. 7 OS -- 7 | 
When once this road is open, it is very eaſy to 
follow it: needle-work, embroidery, lace, come 
of themſelves; but they are not ſo fond of ta- 
peſtry. The taſte of furniture is too much out 
of their way; nor is it connected with their 
perſon, being a mere matter of opinion. Tapeſ- 
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try is the amuſement of grown women; young 
girls will never take any great pleaſure in it. 
- "Theſe voluntary improvements may extend as 
far as deſigning, an art ſomehow connected 
with that of dreſhng in taſte. But I would not 
have them apply themſelves to landſcapes, much 
lefs to portrait painting. It is ſufficient for them 
to deſign foliages, fruits, flowers, drapery, and 
whatever is capable of giving an embelliſhment 
to dreſs; and to draw a pattern of embroidery 
after their own fancy, when they cannot meet 
with one to their liking. If it be incumbent 
on men in general, to confine their ſtudies to 
practical knowledge, this is a point of ſtill 
greater importance to women - for the latter, 
from their manner of life, which, though. leſs 
laborious, either is, or ought to be filled up 
with more different cares, cannot poſhbly in- 
dulge their inclination for any particular a- 
muſement, to the prejudice of their domeſtic 
—_— v1 . 
Let thoſe who delight in pleaſantry ſay what 
they will, good ſenſe falls equally to the ſhare of 
both ſexes. The girls in general are more docile 
than the boys; and we ought even to exert more 
authority over them, as I ſhall preſently ob- 
ſerve: but it does not follow, that we ſhould 
exact any thing at their hands, without con- 
vincing them of its utility. It is the buſineſs, it 
is the art of mothers, to point utility out to 
them, in every aCtion they perform; and to ef- 
fect this is ſo much the eaſter, as the underſtand- 
ing ripens much earlier in girls, than in boys. 
By this rule their ſex, as well as ours, is excu- 
Fd, not only from all ſtudies that are produc- 
s | i Ce tive 
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tive of no real advantage, or do not render them 


more agreeable in company, but even from. 
thoſe in which the proſpeCt of utility is very di- 


ſtant, conſequently not adapted to a child's ca- 


pacity, and is ſometimes unperceived even by 
thoſe who are more advanced in life. If I am 


not willing that a boy ſhould be obliged to learn 


to read; by a much ſtronger reaſon am I againſt 
uſing this compulſion with girls, before I ſhew 
to what uſe this reading is conducive; but nt 
the manner this utility is commonly pointed out 
to them, we rather follow our own, than their 
ideas. Where is the neceſſity, after all, that a 
girl ſhould learn ſo early to read and write? 
Will ſhe have a family ſo ſoon to conduct?“ 
There are very few of the ſex, who do not ra- 
ther abuſe, than make a good uſe of this danger - 


ous invention; and they are all too curious not 
to learn it of their own accord, when they have 


a proper time and opportunity. Perhaps the 
frſt thing a girl ſhould endeavour to be miſtreſs* 
of, is cyphering; for no one article can be of 
greater and more conſtant uſe, nor guard her: 
againſt more errors of conſequence, than the 
knowledge of accounts.. Were the little crea- 
ture under a neceſſity of performing a ſum in 
arithmetic, in order to-gain her aſternoon's nun- 
cion, I engage ſhe would ſoon learn to caſt up 
accounts. | 
I remember an inſtance of a young girl, who 
learned to write before ſhe could read, and be- 
gan to make letters with her needle, when ſhe- 
knew not how to handle a pen. - Qut of the: 
whole alphabet, ſhe would write at firſt no o- 
ther letter but O. She was continually. making 
e great 
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great O's and little o's, O's of every ſhape, but 
always drawn the wrong my One day how- 
ever that ſhe was extremely buſy in this uſeful # 
employ, ſhe happened unfortunately to ſee herſelf 8 
in the glaſs; and finding that the conſtraint of 
this attitude did not at all become her, like a 
fecond Minerva, the threw away her pen, and 


would write no more O's, Her brother was no 4 | 
more fond of writing than herſelf; but what 


gave him the moſt diſguſt, was the reſtraint, 
and not the diſagreeableneſs of the attitude. Yet 
another method was found out to bring the girl 


back to her writing : the little creature was ſo 


vain and delicate, that ſhe would not ſuffer her 
nſters to make uſe of her linen; for this reaſon 
it had been marked; but now they would mark 
her ſhifts no longer: ſhe was therefore reduced, 
to the neceſſity of marking them herſelf; the 
conſequence 1s obvious. 0 
Always aſſign your reaſons for the employ 


| you give to young girls, but be ſure you keep 


them conſtantly buſy. Idleneſs and indocility 
are two vices of the moſt dangerous tendency, 


and from which it is moſt difficult for girls ever 


to recover. They ought to be vigilent and la- 
borious; but this is not all: they ſhould be in- 


ured betimes to bear the abridgment of their 
liberty. This misfortune, if it be one in regard | 
to them, is inſeparable from their ſtate; and if 


they ever eſcape it, it is only to expoſe them- 
ſelves to ſeverer hardſhips. They will be ſlaves 


during their whole lives to a continual and moſt 


rigid reſtraint, namely, that of decency and 
good manners: they ſhould be therefore accu- 
ſtomed betunes to a reſtriction of their will, 0 
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the end that habit may render it eaſy to them; 
and the caprices of fancy be brought into ſub- 
ZE jection to the will of others. Should they ſhew 
XZ themſelves deſirous to be always at work, it 
Vill be ſometimes proper to oblige them to do 
nothing. Diſſipation, trifling, and levity, are 
defects that eaſily flow from the corruption and 
conſtant indulgence of their firſt inclinations: 
To prevent this abuſe, teach them more parti · 
cularly to conquer themſelves. Under our ri- 
diculous inſtitutions, the life of a virtuous wo- 
man is a perpetual ſtruggle with herſelf; and it 
is but juſt that this ſex ſhould give us a fhare in 
the pain of thoſe evils of which we are the 
cauſe. F 

Uſe all the art you can to prevent young girls 
from growing tired of their work, or from being 
paſſionately fond of their amuſements; as it ge- 
nerally happens in the common method of edu- 
cation, where, as Fenelon expreſſes it, the diſ- 
guſt lies all on one ſide, and pleaſure on the o- 
ther. The firſt of theſe inconveniences cannot 
happen, if the preceding rules be obſerved, ex- 


cept they ſhould conceive a diſlike to thoſe with 


whom they live and converſe. A girl that loves 


4 her mother or her aunt, will work with them 


all day, without being tired; the chat alone 
= makes amends for the article of reſtraint. But 
if ſhe has taken a diſguſt at her governante, ſne 
will be difplezſed' with whatever ſhe does under 
ber eye. "Thoſe who are not better ſatisfied to 
be with their own mothers, than with any body 
elſe. upon earth; ſcarce ever turn out good for any* 
thing. But to judge of their real ſentiments, it: 
is neceſſary to ſtudy 8 diſpoſition, and not- 


— 
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to rely on what they ſay; for they are full of 
flattery and diſſimulation, and learn how to diſ- 


guiſe themſelves betimes. Neither ſhould we 


lay any injunctions on them to love their mo- 


thers; affection never flows from duty, and 
therefore it is of no uſe, on this. occaſion, to- 
have recourſe to conſtraint. But inclination, 
tenderneſs, and even habit alone, will make a 
girl fond of her mother, if the latter has done 
nothing to incur her averſion. Even the very * 
reſtraint in which ſhe is kept, if properly direQt- 
ed, inſtead of weakening, will ſtrengthen this 
inclination; for dependence being a ſtate natu- 
ral to women, girls will ſoon perceive they were 
formed to obey. M7 
As they ought to be allowed but very little C 
liberty, hence that little they enjoy they carry to 
exceſs; in every thing they are upon the ex- 
treme, which is the reaſon. of their being more 
paſſionate and eager after their diverſions. than 
| boys generally are; and this is the ſecond in- 
conveniency I have juſt been mentioning, This 
eagerneſs ought to be checked; fof it is the 
| cauſe of ſeveral vices peculiar to women, and. 


among the reſt, of that capricious fondneſs, thro' 
which a woman 1s to-day infatuated with what 
to-morrow ſhe will look upon with an eye of 
indifference. Fickleneſs in tafte is as fatal to 


them as exceſs ; and both. are derived from the 1 
fame ſource. Do not debar them from gaiety i 


and a from their loud chat and noiſy 
romp 3 but ſee that they be not ſo ſurfeited of 
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the one diverſion as to run to the other; do not z | 
fuffer them to be free from all reſtraint a ſingle 
minute in their lives. Accuſtom them . we 1 
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called away in the very middle of their play, 
and to return to their work without the leaſt 
murmur or regret. Habit alone is ſufficient alſo 
for this, becauſe it only ſeconds the operations 
of nature. | a ; 

From this habitual conſtraint ariſes a doci- 
ty which women ſtand in need of all their 
hves, ſince they never ceaſe to be ſubject either 
to the perſons or opinions of men, and they are 
never permitted to render themfelves indepen- 
dent of thoſe. opinions. The firſt and moſt im- 
portant qualification of a woman is good tem- 
per: formed to obey ſo imperfect a being as 
man, a being oftentimes ſo deformed with vice, 
and always abounding with imperfections, ſhe 
ought to learn betimes to ſubmit even to inju- 


XZ ftice, and to bear oppreſſion from a huſband, 


without complaining. It is for her own ſake, 
not for his,, that a woman ought to be good- 
tempered : ſourneſs and obſtinacy do but add 
to their misfortunes; they irritate their huſ- 
bands,. who are conſcious that theſe are not the 
arms by which our ſex is to be ſubdued. Wo- 
men were not endowed by heaven with thoſe - 
foft perſuaſive arts to ſhew themſelves humour- 
ſome and peeviſn; they were not formed of ſo 
delicate a mould, to behave like tyrants; they 
were not bleſſed with fo tuneful a voice, to pour 
out torrents of abuſe; their countenance was 
not embelliſhed with ſuch ſweet features, to 
disfigure them by paſſion. When they fret and 
vex, they forget themſelves; they have often- 
times reafon to complain, but never to grum- 
ble. Every one ought to act up to their own 
ſex; too mild a huſband might render a wife 
i | Im- 
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ſter indeed, the mildneſs and good temper of a 
wife will ſooner or later bring him back to him- 
ſelf, and triumph over his anger. 

Let daughters be ſubmiſhve, but let not mo- 
thers be inexorable. 'Fo make a young perſon 
docile, you muſt not render her unhappy; to 


make her modeſt and diffident, you mult not 
render her ſtupid. On the contrary, I ſhould 


be glad the were permitted to uſe a little artifice, 
not in order to elude the puniſhment due for her 
diſobedience, but to excuſe herſelf from the o- 
bligation of obeying; The point in view is not 


to render her dependence painful; it is ſufficient 


ſhe be made to feel it. Artifice is natural to the 
fair ſex; and as Jam in my own mind convin- 
ced, that all natural inclinations are in them- 
ſelves upright and good, I would be for cultiva- 
ting them as well as the reſt: we muſt only take 
care to prevent their being abuſed. 

For the truth of this remark, I refer to every 
ſincere obſerver. I am not for examining the 
women themſelves, in regard to this article ; 


the reſtraint of our inſtitutions may oblige them 


to ſharpen their wits. Examine the girls, thoſe 


little things who are but juſt come into the 


world ; compare them to boys of the ſame age: 
and if the latter do not appear heavy and ſtupid 


in compariſon to the former, I ſhall acknowledge 


myſelf to be in the wrong. May I be permitted 
to make uſe of a fingle example, taken from 
childiſh ſimplicity. 

It is uſual to forbid children to aſk any thing 
at tablez for we imagine that the beſt education 


1s _ which is moſt encumbered with uſcleſs 


pre- 
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impertinent; but unleſs a man be a very mon- 
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precepts : as if a bit of this or that were not ſoon 
refuſed or granted *, without killing a poor 
child, by tantalizing his appetite. Every body 
muſt have heard of the artifice of a little boy, 
ſubje& to this law, who, having been forgot at 


table, bethought himſelf-of the expedient of aſk- 
ing falt, &c. I do not pretend to ſay that he 
= might be found fault with for calling directly for 
falt, and indireQly for meat; the omiffion was 


ſo cruel, that had he even infringed the law, 


and told them without ceremony that he was 


hungry, I do not believe he would haye been 
puniſhed. But I ſhall mention the artifice uſed 
in my preſence, by a little girl of fix years old, 
in a caſe of much greater difficulty; for, be- 


daes that there was a ſtrict injunction for her to 


aſk for nothing either directly or indirectly, her 
diſobedience would have admitted of no excuſe, 
ſince ſhe had eaten of every diſh but one, which 
was her fayourite, and they had forgot to-give 
ber any of it. 5 > | 

Now, the way ſhe took to repair the injury 


done by this forgetfulneſs, without incurring the 
crime of diſobedience, was to put out her fin- 
= ger, and to point to every plate, ſaying with a 
loud voice, I have eaten of this, I have eaten of 


that: but ſhe ſo viſibly affected to paſs over that 
of which ſhe had not taſted, without ſpeaking a 


word, that ſomebody taking notice of it, aſked 


ber, whether ſhe had eat any of that! O no, an- 
{wered the little glutton, very ſoftly, and fixing 
5 ä | > Der 
A child grows importunate, when he finds his account in 


it; but he will never atk twice for the ſame thing, if the firſt 
anſwer be always irrevocable, | 
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her eyes on the ground. I ſhall make no fur- 
ther comment; compare theſe two ſtories: one 
is the artifice of a girl, the other that of a boy. 

Whatever is, is right; and there is no ſuch 8 
thing as a general law of a bad tendency. This | 
ingenuity of the ſex, is a very juſt indemnity 
for their unequal. fhare of ſtrength; otherwiſe i 
woman would not be man's help-mate, but his 
flave; it is by this ſuperior ability that ſhe main- | 
tains an equality with man, and keeps him in 
ſubjection, at the ſame time that ſhe pays him 
obeiſance. The woman has many diſadvanta- 
ges on her fide; our vices, her own timidity 
and weakneſs: in ber favour, ſhe has nothing 
more than wit and beauty. And is it not juſt 

ſhe ſhould cultivate both? but beauty is not a 
general accompliſhment; it is deſtroyed by a. 
thouſand accidents, it fades in time, and loſes 
its effect by habit. Wit alone is the true re- 
ſource of the fair ſex; not that fooliſh wit ſo 
greatly eſteemed in the world, though it does 
not in the leaſt contribute to the happineſs of 
ſociety; but the wit and ingenuity belonging to 
her ſtate and condition, the art of improving by 
our ſex, and of benefiting by our advantages. 1 
You cannot imagine how uſeful this ingenuity. i : 
is to the fair; what charm it adds to the union. ! 
of the two ſexes, how vaſtly it contributes to re- f 
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ſtrain the petulance of children, and the bruta- f 
lity of huſbangs, and to maintain that good har- | 1 
mony in families, which would otherwiſe be 
greatly interrupted. You will ſay, that bad wo- t 
men make an ill uſe of it; I know it very well: Ne 
but what is there that vice does not abuſe} let Mc 
us not deſtroy the means of happineſs, on 1 
ä the. 
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che wicked ſometimes make uſe of them to our 
c prejudice. 

1. It is poſſible to make a figure by dreſs, but it 
h is the perſon only that can render one agreeable; 
is our attire, and we, are different; finery often 
ty diſpleaſes, by being too- curious and elegant; 
ſe and oftentimes the dreſs that renders the perſon 


who wears it moſt conſpicuous, is itſelf the leaft 


18 | | 
n- obſerved. The education of young women is 
in in this reſpect altogether contrary to good ſenſe. 
m They are given to underſtand, they ſhall have 
a- i decorations for their reward, and they are taught 
ty to love the moſt coſtly attire. They are told, 
ng WY what a beauty! when they are ſet off in the moſt 
aſt gorgeous apparel. But quite the contrary, they 
: 2 ſhould be made to think, that ſo much decora- 
2 tion is deſigned only to conceal their blemiſhes 
les and that to ſhine with its own luſtre, is the real 
re- triumph of beauty. The love of faſhions is a vi- 
ſo cious taſte, becauſe our countenances de not 
es change with the caprice of cuſtom; and, as our 
of figure continues the ſame, what became it once 
to is always becoming. | 
by. BY Were I to behold a young girl ſtrutting in her 
es. pompous array, I ſhould expreſs my uneaſineſs 
ity. at this disfiguring of her perſon, and at the im- 
jon. preſſion it may poſſibly make in the eye of the 
re- public: ſhould I ſay, Theſe ornaments are too 
ta- fine, it is a great pity; do you think ſhe would 
ar- become a plainer dreſs ? is he handſome enough 
be to do without this or that? very likely ſhe would 
o- then be the firſt to defire you to ſtrip her of that 
ell: | ornament, and try how ſhe would look: in that 
let Wi caſe you may praiſe her figure, if there be room 


WF tor it. I ſhould never commend her ſo much 
the | | y 28 
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as when her apparel was plain and modeſts 
Were ſhe to conſider the embelliſhment of dreſs 
only as a ſupplement to the graces of her per- 


ſon, and as a tacit confeſſion, that ſhe ſtands in 
need of e. to ſet herſelf off, ſne would 


not be ſo proud of her finery; nay, it would ra- 


ther be a cauſe of humiliation to her; and 


- ſhould ſhe happen to be in a richer dreſs than | 
ordinary, and to hear a perſon ſay, How lovely 
the now appears! her bluſhes would ſhew her Wt 


5 


reſentment. 


There are however ſome forms that have need 
of ornaments, but none that require a magnifi- 
cent dreſs. Expenſive apparel may diſtinguiſh 


your fortune, but cannot embelliſh your perſon 
it is the effect of pride, and entirely founded in 
prejudice. Real conquetry is ſometimes curi- 


ous and nice, but never ſumptuous: Juno would 


affect to dreſs finer than Venus. Since you can- 


not make her handſome, you hade made her rich, 
ſaid Apelles to a bad painter, who had drawn a 
picture of Helana moſt ſplendidly dreſſed. And | 


indeed I have obſerved, that the moſt ordinary 


women generally wear the richeſt attire: but a 


there cannot be a more ridiculons vanity. Let a 


young damſel, that has a right taſte for dreſs, | 
without regard to faſhions, be provided with ri- 
bands, gauze, muflins, and artificial flowers *; 
though ſhe has no diamonds or Bruſſels lace, ſhe 
| - 7+ 12,5" re 
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- * The women who have fo fair a ſkin, as not to ſtand in 


need of lace, would greatly mortify the others of the darker | 
Hue, if they wore none.” It is generally the ordinary women 
who introduce the faſhions, to which tkoſe who are handſome FF 


ate {6 fookth as to ſubmit. - 
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will deck herſelf in a much more agreeable man- 
ner than if ſhe were loaded with jewels. ; 

Since what is once becoming is always ſo, 
and it is right for a woman to adorn herſelf in 
the beſt manner poſſible, thoſe women who un- 
derſtand any thing of dreſs, chuſe a ſuit in the 


beſt taſte, and they ſtick to it; and, as they do 


not change every day, are leſs employed, than 


| & thoſe who never know. where to fix. The true 
Ws taſte, in point of dreſs, requires but very little 


time at the toilette; young ladies have rarely a 
ureſſing · table in form; their time is filled up with 

needle- work and reading; yet, in general, they 
are as well adorned, though not painted, as the 
grown ladies, and frequently in a much better 
taſte. We have a wrong notion of the abuſe of 
the toilette; it ariſes leſs from vanity, than from 


want of employment. A woman that ſpends 


ſix hours at her dreſhng-table, knows very well 


that ſhe is not better equipped than another who 


diſpatched the important buſineſs in half an hour; 
dut ſhe has killed fo much time; and it is much 


better to amuſe herſelf about her own perſon, 


than to be tired of every thing elſe. 

Were it not for-the toilette, what would the 
ladies do with themſelves from noon till nine at 
night? they collect their own ſex together, and 

rake a delight in vexing them; that is ſomething z 
then they avoid any tete a tete explanations with 
W their huſbands, whom they ſee only at that hour: 


| this is rather an advantage; then there is the a- 


muſement of the milliners, the brokers, the pe- 


tit-maitres, the ſcribblers, with their verſes, 


their ſongs, and pamphlets: without the toi- 
lette it would be impoſſible to make this hetero- 
Vo. III. D gZeneeus 
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geneous mixture. The only real advantage found- | 
ed in the thing itſelf, is the pretence of diſplay- 
ing their abilities a little more than when they 

are dreſſed; but this advantage is not ſo conſi- 
derable as ſome imagine, and the ladies do not 
make any improvement at the toilette worth 
Fil | - mentioning. Be not afraid to give a female e- 
Wil ducation to women; let them,love the employ- 
1 ments of their ſex, let them be modeſt, let them 
IV know how to look after a family, and to buſy | 
1 themſelves in domeſtic concerns, then the toi- 
[ J. lette will drop of itſelf, and of courſe their taſte 
5 in dreſs will be much more elegant. =_ - 
. Iͤbe firſt thing that young women obſerve, 
| upon quitting the ſtate of infancy, is, that all | 
| their external ornaments are inſufficient, unleſs 

| they have ſome that are perſonal. Beauty is a 
=: perfection they cannot beſtow on themſelves : 
| coquetry is an accompliſhment which requires 
| ſome time-to attain; but they may ſtrive to give 
an agreeable turn to their geſture, to expreſs i 
themſelves in a ſoft tone of voice, to compoſe 
their countenance, to trip lightly, to throw 
. themſelves into graceful attitudes, and to chuſe 
every advaytage to ſet off their perſon. The 
voice becomes more fonorous, and ſettles; the | 
arms unfold themſelves more eaſily; the tread 
grows firmer; and whatever decorations they 
may uſe, they are convinced there is an art in Wi 
attracting admiration. From thenceforward they 
have ſomething more to think of, than being 
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3 employed at their needle : new talents preſent 
Thi} | themſelves; and they perceive the uſe of new i 
| accompliſhments. CF % 
v1} L am not ignorant, that rigid preceptors are 
{| : againit 
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againſt learning young girls to ſing, or to dance, 
or any of the agreeable arts. This is very plea- 
ſant indeed | and who then would learn them? 
are thoſe accompliſhments only for boys? are 
they moſt proper to adorn the female ſex, or 
ours? You will ſay they.are proper for neither. 
To ſing profane ſongs is a crime dancing is an 
invention of Satanz a young woman ought to- 
have no other way of employing her time, but 
in needle-work and prayer. Strange employ- 
ment for a child only ten years old! for my 
part, T am very much afraid, that all thoſe lit-. 
tle ſaints who are "obliged. to paſs their infancy 
in prayer, will ſpend their youth in a different 
manner, and when they come to be married, 
will indemnify themſelves in the beſt manner 
they can, for the time they imagine themſelves 
to have loſt when they were maidens. I am of- 
opinion there ought to be ſome regard paid to- 
the age as well as the ſex; that a young girl 
ought not to hve like her grandmother, that the 
ought to be lively and cheerſul, to play about, 
to dance, and to fing as much as ſhe pleaſes, and 
to taſte all the innocent pleaſures of her ſtage of 
life; the time will ſoon, too ſoon, come, for her 
to be ſedate, and to put on a more ſerious coun- 
tenance. : ; 
But is there a real neceſſity for this change? 
does it not in all probability proceed from our 
prejudices ?' by ſubjecting modeſt. women to 
none but diſmal obſervances, the marriage-ſtate- 
has been ſtripped of every thing that could ren- 
der it agreeable to huſbands. Are we then to- 
be ſurpriſed, if, obſerving ſo great a taciturnity 
at home, they are driven abroad; or, if thoſe 
20S, - who 
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who are fingle, ſhould be ſo little inclined to 
enter into ſo diſagreeable a ſtate? Chriſtian 
teachers, by ſtraining our reſpective duties, de- 
feat their end, and render them impracticable; 
by forbidding the women to fing or dance, and 
to partake of the other diverſions in life, they 
render them fluts and ſcolds, and quite intole- 
rable in their families. In no religion is ma- | 
trimony ſubject to ſuch ſevere laws as in ours; 
and in no other is this ſacred engagement ſo 
greatly abuſed. Such endeavours have been u- 
ted to hinder the wives from being amiabvie, that 
the tiuſbands are grown indifferent about them. 
I am told, it ought not to be ſo; but, for my 
part, I think it cannot be otherwiſe, ſince, after 
all, Chriſtians are fleſh and blood. 1 confels, I 
would have the prettieſt young woman in Eng- 
land take as much pains to render herſe!f, by e- 
very accompliſhment, agrecable to her huſband, 
as a. Circaſſian girl would to improve herſcif in 
the harem of Iſpahan. Huſbands, you will ſay, 
do not trouble themſelves about thoſe fine accom- 
pliſhments. Truly, I believe you, when. inſtead 
of being exerted to give them pleaſure, they on- 
iy ſerve as a bait to draw a parcel of impudent 
young fellows into their houſe, to the diſhonour | 
of the maſter of the family. But do you ima- 
gine, that a prudent woman, with a good agree- it 
able perfon, and poſſeſſed of the like perfections 
which ſhe employed entirely to pleaſe her huſ- 
band, would not make a conſiderable addition 
to his happineſs, and hinder him, after he had 
almoſt exhauſted himſelf with ſtudy, from go- 
ing abroad in ſearch of diverſion ? Whoever ſaw 
a family thus happily united, where every one 
con- 
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contributes his ſhare to the common amufement; 
let him ſay, whether the cheerful innocent mirth, 
in which the company indulge themſelves on 
thoſe occaſions, does not more than compenſate 
for the empty ſhow, or tumultuous joy of public 
entertainments? 6 | Is 
The agreeable. accompliſhments are taught of 
late with too much formality; they have been 
rendered too ſyſtematical: every thing has been 
reduced to maxim and precept, and young peo- 
ple are tired to death with what was intended. 
only for their amuſement. Nothing can be 1ma- 
gined more ridiculous, than an old dancing- ma- 
ſter, or teacher of muſic, addreſſing himſelf with 
a grim ſour face to young people, who deſire 


only to laugh; and aſſuming a more pedantic 


and more magiſterial air, to inſtruct them. in his 
trifling ſcience, than if they were to be taught 
their catechiſm. To know how to ſing, for in- 
ſtance, it is neceſſary to learn muſic? might not 
a girl know how to tune her voice, ſo as to ſing 
in taſte, and evento accompany. an inſtrument, 
without being acquainted with a. fingle note 
is the ſame ſort of muſic ſuited to all voices? is 
the ſame method agreeable to every genius? L 
ean never be made to believe, that the ſame at- 
titudes, the ſame: ſteps, the ſame movements, 
geſtures, and dances, are proper for a young 
lively brunet, as for a fair beauty with large lan-- 
guiſhing eyes. Whenever therefore I ſee a ma- 
ſter giving exactly the ſame leſſons to both, I af- 
firm, this man gives by. rote, but underſtands 

nothing of-his art. . | 
It is a queſtion with ſome, whether girls ſhould” 
be taught by their own ſex, or by ours? for my 
| D 3 part, 
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part, I know not which to determine; I ſhould 
be glad they wanted neither maſters nor miſtreſ- 
fes; that they were at full liberty to learn what 
they have fo ſtrong an inclination to; and that 
fuch a number of laced dancing · maſters were 


or, 


not ſeen ſtrolling about the country. I can hard- 


ly believe, but the converſation of thoſe fellows 
mult be more pernieious to young girls, than | 
their leſſons can be of uſe: and that, from the 

ſtrangeneſs of their jargon, from their tone of 
voice, and ridiculous airs, their female ſcholars 


imbibe that turn for trifles, ſo important to their 


maſters, which, taught by their example, the 
young miſſes will ſoon learn to make their ſole 
employment. | 

In regard to thoſe arts that have nothing but 


pleaſure for their object, young people may take 


their inſtructions from whom they pleaſe. They 
may conſult their father, their mother, their bro- 
ther, their ſiſter, their friends, their governantes, 
their looking. glaſs, but eſpecially their own taſte. 
Let us not offer to teach them, it is they ſnould 
deſire of us to be inſtructed; we ought not to 
turn a reward into a taſk; and it is chiefly on 
theſe kinds of ſtudy that we ſhould firſt endea- 
vour to fucceed. However, if we muſt have 
teflons in form, I will not take upon me to de- 
termine the ſex that is to give them. I know 
not whether it be neceffary, for a dancing-ma- 


ſter to take this pretty young ſcholar by her ſoft 


delicate hand, to make her extend her petti- 
coats, raiſe her eyes, ſtretch out her arms, and 
project her panting breaſt: but I am very cer- 
tain that 1 would not be in that . or all 


By 


the world. 
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By induſtry and abilities our taſte is ſormed; 
by taſte the mind ſoon acquires the ideas of the 
beautiful in every kind, and at length the mo- 


ral, notions, to which the others are related. 


This perhaps is one reaſon why the ſenſe of de- 
cency and ſhame 1s ſooner imbibed by girls than 
boys; for to imagine this forward ſenſation to 


be the work of governantes, one mult be very 


ill acquainted with the tendency of their leflons,, 
and the progreſs of the human underſtanding, 
Elocution holds the firſt rank in the art of plea-. 


ſing, by this alone can we enhance thoſe charms, 


to which the ſenſes are already accuſtomed. 
This is the ſpirit which not only quickens, but 
in ſome meaſure renews the body: by the ſuc- 


ceſhon of ſenſations and ideas, it animates the 


countenance, and gives it an agrecable variety; 
by ſupplying the tongue with a conſtant flow of 
words, it keeps up the attention, and intereſts 
the hearer in the ſame object. Hence, I ap- 


| prehend, it 1s, that girls fo ſoon acquire a pret- 


ty manner of prattling, that they lay a due em- 
phaſis on their words, before they feel the 
weight of the expreſſion; and that we take fo 
much pleafure in hearing them, even before 
they are capable of underſtanding what they 
ſay; we watch the moment when their under- 
ſtanding begins to dawn, in order to judge of 
their ſenſibility. 

The women have a voluble tongue; their 
ſpeech comes on earlier, is more fluent, and 
more agreeable than ours; and they are alſo 
charged with being more loquacious. It cannot 
be otherwiſe; this is an accuſation which, I 
think, redounds to their honour, Their organs 

e ot 


Z , 
of OY and ſpeaking have the ſame activity, 
and for the ſame reaſon. Man fays what he 
knows, woman what ſhe pleaſes; the one, in 
order to ſpeak, ſtands in need of knowledge, the 
other of taſte; the principal object of the one 
ought'to be the uſeful, of the other the agreeable, 
Their diſcourſe ſhould have no common. forms 
but thoſe of truth: 
Wee ought not therefore to refidain the prat- 
tling of young girls, like that of boys, by this 
harſh interrogation, Of what uſe is that? but 
by the following, which is not at all eaſier to 
anſwer, What effects will that produce? At this 
early period of life, whey they are as yet inca- 
pable of diſcerning. good from evil, and there- 
fore are no judges of any perſon's conduct, they 
ought to lay it down as an invariable rule, ne- 
ver to ſay any thing difagreeable to thoſe they 
converſe with; and what renders this rule more 
dithcult to practiſe, is its being always ſubordi- 
nate to the former, which is never to tell an un- 
truth. , 

1 am ſenſible of a great many other dificul- 
ties, but they. belong to a riper age. For the 
preſent, young girls can have no other obſtacle 
in telling the truth, but that of being ſometimes i 
rude, and this is a quality to whieh they have 
a natural repugnance ; education teaches them to 
avoid it. In regard t6 human intercouſe, I ob- | 
ferve in general that politeneſs in men is more 
officious, in women more affectionate. This 
difference 1s not owing to education, it is found- 
ed in nature. The man ſeems to take more pains i 
to ſerve you, the woman to give you pleaſure. 
From thence it follows, that let the — . 
O * 
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ty, of the women be what it will, their politeneſs is 
he more ſincere than ours, as it only extends their 
in natural inſtinct; but when a man pretends to 
the prefer my intereſt to his own, whatever colour 
one he may give to this declaration, I am ſure it is 
ble. a falſity. There is no great difficulty, thereſore, 
"Ms for women to be polite, nor of courſe for girls 
to learn that behaviour. The firſt leſſon pro- 
rat- ceeds from nature; this is improved by art, 
this WW which determines. according to our cuſtoms, in 
but what form it ovght to diſplay itſelf. With re- 
r to WF gard to their politeneſs among themſelves, it is 
this quite a different thing. In their behaviour there 
Ica- is ſuch an air of affectation, and ſuch indiffer- 
ere- ence in their grimaces, that they take a very 
they little trouble to conceal the reſtraint they give to 
ne- one another; they ſeem to be ſincere in their 
they deception, by ſcarce endeavouring to diſguiſe it. 
nore Yet there are ſome young women that have a 
xrdi- real friendſhip for each other. At their time of 
un- life, cheerfulneſs ſupplies the place of good na- 
5 ture; and being content in their own mind, 
icul- they are content with all the world. It is very 
the certain that they kiſs one another more heartily, 
tacle and exchange careſſes with a much better grace, 
imes in the preſence of men, than when by them- 
have ſelves; the reafon is, they are proud to tanta- 
m to liſe us with impunity, by the repreſentation of 
ob- favours, which they know to be envied by our 
more Ml lex. _ . . | 1 
This | If boys are not allowed to aſk indiſcreet que- 
und- ſtions, much leſs ought. that to ke permitted 
pains young girls, ſince, conſidering their quickneſs. 
ſure. of apprehenſion, and their curioſity in diving 
aQer into things which ſhould be myſteriouſly con- 
off | | cealed 
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cealed from their knowledge, the reſolving their 
queſtions is a matter of much greater conſe- 
quence. But without permitting them to in- 
terrogate, I ſhould be glad they were queſtioned 
a good deal themſelves, and that care were ta- 


ken to make them prattle and talk with freedom 
and eaſe, in order to give them a quickneſs of 


repartee, and to ſet both their underſtanding 
and'their tongue at fuil liberty, while it can be 


effected without danger. Theſe converſations, 


enlivened with mirth and gaiety, but managed 
at the ſame time with art, and under proper di- 


rection, would be a moſt delightful amuſement 


to girls at this period of life, and might imprint 
in their innocent minds the firſt, and perhaps 
the moſt uſeful inſtructions of morality they will 


ever be fo fortunate as to receive: by the attrae- 


tion of pleaſure and vanity, they will learn, to 
what qualities men really annex their efteem, 
and what conſtitutes the glory and happineſs of 
a virtuous woman.” 

If boys are incapable of forming a true idea 


of religion, by a much ſtronger reaſon, that idea 
is above the comprehenſion of young girls; and 


for this very reaſon I ſhould talk to the latter 


much ſooner upon this ſubject. For were we 
to wait till they were capable of entering into a 
methodical diſcuſſion of theſe profound queſti- 
ons, we ſhould be in danger of never hitting our 


mark. The reaſon of women 1s a practical fa- 


culty which renders them very dexterous at find - 
ing out the means of arriving at a known end, 
but does not enable them to diſcover the end it - 
ſelf. The ſocial relations of the ſexes is admi- 
able. From this . there reſults a moral 
perſon; 
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perſon; this perſon's eye is the woman, and man 
is the arm; but with ſo ſtrict a dependence on 
each other, that from man the woman learns 
what is proper to be ſeen, and from woman the 
man acquires his knowledge of what is fit to be 
done. Could the female ſex-aſcend to the firſt 
principles as well as ours, and could we have 
the ſame ſpirit.of detail as they, ever independ- 
ent of each other, we ſhould live in perpetual 
diſcord, and human ſociety could not poſſibly 
ſubſiſt. But in the preſent ſtate of harmony and 
union between the two fexes, every thing tends 
to one common end; they know not which con- 
tributes moſt towards it; each follows the o- 
cher's impulſe; each obeys, and they both com- 
mand. | | | 
Since a woman's conduct is ſubject to public 
opinion, for this very reaſon her belief depends 
on authority. Every girl ought to follow the 
religion of her mother; and every married wo- 
man that of her huſband. Were this to be a falſe 
| perſuaſion, yet the ſubjection in which the mo- 
ther and daughter are held, by the order of na- 
ture, juſtifies their docility, and cancels the 
ſin of ignorance. Incapable of judging for them- 
| ſelves, they ought to receive the deciſion of their 
fathers and huſbands, like that of the church. 
The women have no poſſibility of deriving 
the rule of their faith from their own inquiry, 
cannot confine its bounds to thoſe of evidence 
and reaſon, but ſuffer themſelves to be drawn 
away by a thouſand impulſes of a different na- 
ture, they are always either beyond or.on this 
We fide the truth. Ever in extremes, they are ei- 
ther libertines or devotees; they know not how 
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to unite piety and diſcretion. - This evil has its 
ſource, not only in the extravagance of their ſex, 
but in the ill regulated authority of ours: im- 


morality is the cauſe of deſpiſing this authority; 
repentance arms it with too much terror; and 


thus it is always eicher too much or too little re- 


ſpected. 

Since the religion of females is to be regula- 
ted by authority, the buſineſs 18 not-ſo much to 
acquaint them with the reaſons of our belief, as 
clearly to explain to them what we do beljeve: 
for to give faith to obſcure ideas, is the ſource 
of fanaticiſm; and to require it for abſurdities, 
leads to folly or incredulity. I know not whe- 
ther our catachiſms have a greater tendency to 
impiety, than to enthuſiaſm; but I am very well 
ſatisfied, they are neceſſarily productive of one or 
the other. 

In the firſt place, when you initiate young 
girls into religion, do not repreſent it as an ob- 


ject of gloom and reftraint, nor as a taſk or du- 


ty; of courſe never let them learn any thing by 
heart that has a tendency that way, not even 


their prayers. Be content with ſaying yours in 


their preſence, yet without obliging them to 


join with you. Let them be ſhort, purſuant 


to Chriſt's inſtructions. Let them always be ut- 


'tered with due reverence; remember that when 


you aſk the Supreme Being to attend to your 
Prayers, it becomes you to attend to what you 
ſay. | 

It. is not of ſo much conſequence, that young 
girls ſhould learn their religion betimes as that 
— ſhould know it perfectly well, and even love 


t. When you render it a burden to their minds, 
by 
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by repreſenting the Deity as always angry with 
them; when you ſubject them, in his name, to 
a thouſand painful duties which they never ſee 

ou perform; what can they poſlibly think, but 
— their catechiſm, and their prayers, are im- 
poſed only upon little girls? conſequentiy they 
muſt defire to grow up, in order to be enempt ; 
ed, like you, from this ſubjection. Be fure-you 
ſet them an example, otherwiſe you will never 


be able to do any thing with children. 


When you explain the articles of faith to 
them, do it by way of a direct inſtruction, and 
not by queſtions and anſwers. They ought ne- 
ver to make any other anſwer than what is fra - 
med by themfelves, and not dictated by others. 
All the anſwers in the catechiſm are abſurd: they 
give you the diſciple inſtructing the maſterzathey 
are even ſo many falſities in the mouths of chil- 
dren, ſince they explain what they do not under- 
ſtand, and affirm what they are incapable of be- 
lieving. Even among people of the beſtumder> 


ſtanding, ſhow me one who does not nnen 


ing his catechiſm. | 
The firſt queſtion I obſerve-in ours *, is this 
Who created you, and brought you into the world ? 
The little girl, without the leaſt heſitation, an- 
ſwers, Cod, though at the fame time ſhe believes 
it was her mother. The only thing ſhe perceives 
is, that ſhe is aſked a queſtion, of which ſhe ap- 
prehends but very little, and that ſhe makes an 
anſwer without underſtanding 12 thing at all 
about the matter. Eg 
: ſhould be glad, if ſome perſon who knew | 
Vo. III. E ſome» 
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Gmething of the intellectual · progreſs of chil- 
dren, would undertake a catechiſm for their uſe. 
It would be perhaps the moſt uſeful book that 
ever was penned; and, in my opinion, it would 
do no ſmall honour to the author. This howe- 


ver is very certain, that if the book were good 
for any thing, it would bear ey little refem- 


blance to ours. | 
A catechiſm of that kind Sack bp of th on- 


; ly, when, from the nature of the queſtions, the 


child would be able to frame his anſwers him- 


felf; provided, however, it be bis turn ſome- 


times to interrogate. In order to convey my 
meaning, it would be neceſſary to ſketch ſome 


_ fort of a model, and I am very ſenſible of my 
own inequality for the taſk. I ſhall Ny ne- 
. e to give A fajat idea of 1 it. 5 


- Mi Prefs. Do you remember the time when 
your mother was a maid? - | | 
Little Girl. No, Madam. {IBS 3 
Mięr. Why ſo? you _ a very good 3 me- 
wy 
I. Girl. Becauſe I was not born. 
Miſtr. Then your” have not been 1 ahrays li- 


ving ? 


wy Girl. No: a 


* Nliſtr. Will you live for ever? N 1 


. n EEd) 1744. 

- Miftr. Are you young or; nold' 
I. Girl. 1 am young. b | £ 
Miftr. And your grandmamema, is the 3 young 


or old? 


L. Girl. She is old. | 
A Ar- Has ſhe r young? * 
I. Girl. 
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au, Yao ͤ 6h 2? N 
Miſtr. And why is not ſhe fo nil? 145 
L. Girl. Becauſe ſhe is grown old. 
Mifir. And will you grow old like her? 
L. Girl. I cannot tell. 
fart r. Where are the eloaths you wore ha 
year * 
L. Girl. They 1580 been talen to pieces. 
 Miftr. And why have __ been taken to 
Pieces! 25 5 
L. Girl. Becauſe abr were too little Pe me. 
Miftr. And bow came they to NG too little 
for you? 
L. Girl. Betauſe I am grown. 
Miftr. Will you grow any bigger? 
L. Girl. Yes! woche nee 
Miſir. And what becomes of grown girls? 
I. Girl. They become women. 
- Miftr. And what becomes of the women? 
I. Girl, They become mothers. . 
Miſir. And his becomes of Wem n aſter oo 
are mothers? . 
L. in They grow old. . 
Mi Mr. Will you grow old? - 
IL. Girl. When I have been a mother. 
Miſtr. And what becomes of old people? 
L. Girl, I cannot tell. 
Miſir. Where is your Abl gone to? 
IL. Cirl. He i is dead "hh 
5 3% Ni tr. 


1 8 put, Icannot tell, the little girl makes 
a different anſwer, you would diſtruſt what the ſays, andoblige 


her to explain it. 


+ The little girl will fay fo, becauſe ſhe heard it faid : but it 
will be proper to try whether ſhe has a right idea of death; for: 


this idea is not 10 n nor ſo obyious to the capacity of. 


"a 
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Miftr.. And how came he to die? 
L. Girl. Becauſe he was old ? 
Miftr. What then becomes of old people? | 
L. Girl. They die. 
 Miftr. And you, when you grow old, "20 


u lia le girl interrupting her. O Madam: 2 


I do not chuſe to die. 

Mir. My dear, nobody chuſes to die, and 
yet we are all mortal. 

L. Girl. How ſo! will my mamma die tn} 


Ms. Every body muſt die. The women 


. grow old as well as men: and old age is the road 


to death. 
L. Gizl. What muſt I de to grow old a great 
while hence? | 
_ Miftr. Be good while you are young. 
L. Girl. 8 I will always be good. 


Miſtr. So much the better for you. But ar 


all, do you expect to live for ever? 


I Girl. When I come to be old, very ; 


. © „ © 


Miſtr. Well then ? 


L. Girl. In ſhort, when we grow ws you a 


we muſt die. 
Miftr. Then you 2 die onee? 
L. Girl. Ahl yes. EI 
. Miftr. Who was living before you? 
L. Girl. My father and mother. 
Miſtr. Who was living before them? 
L. Girl. 2 father and mother. 


children, as ſome 992518 In the little poem of Abel, there 
is an inſtance of the manner in which they ought to de made 
acquainted with it. This is a moſt charming compoſition; it 
breathes a delightful ſimplicity, in which you cannot familiariſe. 
yourſelf too much, to converſe with children, | 
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Mifir. Who will live after you are gone? 
L. Girl. My children. 


- Miftr. Who will hve after they are bone? 


Bi Girl. Their WO Sc. 


* 


Purſuing this track we ſhall find, by ſenſible 


inductions, that the human race, like every 


thing elſe, has had a beginning and an end; 


that is, a father and a mother, who had neither 
father nor mother, and children who will have 
no children, &c *. 'Thus the firſt queſtion in 
the catechiſm ſhould not be introduced till after 
a long ſeries of the like queſtions : then, and 


not till then, can it be made with propriety, or 
the child be capable of underſtanding you. But 
from thence to the ſecond queſtion, - which is in 


ſome meaſure a definition'of the Divine Effence, 
how immenſe the diſtance ! When will this 


| ſpace be filled up? God is a ſpirit | And what 


is a ſpirit ? Shall I go and engage a child in this 


dark maze of metaphyſics, from which even 
grown up perſons find it ſo difficult to extricate 
themſelves ? It does not belong to alittle girl to 


reſolve ſuch queſtions ; it is at the moſt her bu- 
ſineſs to propoſe them. Then I ſhall give her 


a plain ſimple anſwer: you aſk me what God is; 


it is not an eaſy matter to tell you. God can 
neither be heard, ſeen, nor touched; he is 
known only b his works. In order to judge 
what he is, = till. vou know what he has 


done. 


*- 


* The FER of. eternity is as wth any propriety, - 
to human generations. Every numerical fucceſſion reduced to 
act, is — with that idea. 
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I If the articles of our religion are all equally 
true, yet they are not all of equal importance. 
It is very indifferent to- the divine glory, whe- 


ther it be manifeſted to us in every particular; 


but it is of the utmoſt conſequence to human 
ſociety, and to each of its members, that every 
man ſhould know and fulfil the ſeveral duties 
towards his neighbour, and towards himſelf, 
which are injoined him by the divine law. This 
is what we ought conſtantly to teach one ano- 
ther; and in this particularly are parents obliged 
to inſtruct their children. Whether a virgin be 


the mother of her Creator, whether ſhe brought 


forth the Deity, or only a man to whom the di- 
vine nature was conjoined; whether the ſub- 


ſtance of the Father and the Son be the ſame, | 


or only ſimilar; whether the Holy Ghoſt pro- 
ceœeds from one of the two, who are both the 


ſiame, or from both jointly; I do not perceive 


that the determination of theſe queſtions, in ap- 
pearance ſo eſſential, is of more importance to 
to the human ſpecies, than to know on which 
day of the month we ought to ſolemniſe Eaſter; 
whether it be proper to ſay our beads, to faſt, to 
abſtain from fleſh, to uſe the Latin or French 
langua ge in church, to bedeck the wall with i- 
mages, to celebrate or to affiſt at maſs, and to 
lire in a ſtate of celibacy. Let every one think 
of theſe matters as he pleaſes 3 I know not how 
far hey may be important to others; for my 
part, they are not at all intereſting to me. But 
the matter of conſequence to me and my fellow- 
creatures. is, that every man ſhould know, that 
there is an Arbiter of the fate of human beings, 


on whom we all depend as his children ; that 


he 
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he commands us all to be juſt, to love each o- 
ther, to be beneficent and merciful, to keep our 
engagements with all the world, even with our 
enemies and his; that the apparent felicity of 
this life is nothing; that there is another to 
come, in which the Supreme Being will diftri- 
bute rewards to the good, and puniſhments to 
the wicked. Theſe, and the like doctrines, are 
proper to be inculcated to children, and inſtilled 
into the minds of all mankind. Whoſoever op- 


| WH poſes them, is inconteſtably deſerving of puniſn - 
> WW ment, becaufe he is a common diſturber, and 
tan enemy to ſociety. Whoſoever overlooks 
N them, and wants to ſubject us to his private o- 8 


pinions, drives towards the ſame point by an _ 
. oppolite road; to eſtabliſh order after his man- — 


I 5 

ner, he diſturbs the public tranquillity ; in the 

2 pride and raſnneſs of his heart, he ſets himſelf 

e up for an interpreter of the Deity; he demands 

- the homage and praiſe of men in the divine - 

o name; he erects himſelf, to the beſt of his 

h power, in the place of God; he ought to be 1 
7 puniſhed for ſacrilege, if not for the guilt of per · 4 
0 ſecution. 11 e | 7 | 
hb 1 Take no notice therefore of all thoſe myſteri- | 
- WW ous articles, which in regard to us are only bare . = 
o words that convey no ideas, and of all thoſe ex- 1 
k WW travagant and whimſical doctrines, the idle ſtudy 1 
of which ſupplies the place of virtue among for- 

y mal proſeſſors, and contributes 10-render them 

at fools inſtead of good men. Keep your. children | 
F within the narrow circle of the doctrine of mo- =_ 
at WW rality. Make them fully ſenfible that there is [i 
8, no other knowledge uſeful to man, but that 9 
at which teaches him to do good. Do not make 
de | LOA your - 


— 
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your daughters philoſophers and divines; learn 


them nothing, in regard to celeſtial things, but 
hat contributes to human wiſdom : let them 
be accuſtomed to feel themſelves always in the 
- prefence of the Deity, to have him for a witneſs 


to their actions, to their thoughts, to their vir- - 


tues, and their pleaſures; to do good without 


oſtentation, becauſe he loves it; to-ſuffer evil 


without repining, becauſe he will make them a- 
mends; in ſhort, to be every day of their lives 
the ſame as they would deſire to have been when 


they are to appear in his preſence. This is the 


true ſyſtem of religion, the only one unſuſcep- 
tible of ' abuſe, . impiety, or fanaticiſm. Let 
others preach ſublimer ſyſtems as long as they 
pleaſe ; for wy: Parts 1 rn f none but 
this. e 

It is proper, however, to e ha till 
they attain the uſe of reaſon, and begin to hear 
the internal voice of conſcience, young perſons 
have no notion of good or evil, b 


they are commanded to do is good, what they 
are forbid to do is bad; that is all they ought to 
know; whereby it appears how much more im- 


portant it is to girls than to boys, that the per- 


ſons who approach them be judiciouſly choſen, 
and inveſted with ſome authority. At length 
the moment is arrived, when they will begin to 


. of things by themſelves, and then it is 


time to change the plan of their education. 
Hitherto, perhaps, I have ſaid too much upon 


this ſubjet. To what a ſituation ſhould we re- 


duce the women; were we to allow them no o- 


ther law than public prejudice? Let us not ſo 


far 


ut from the 
declaration of the people about them. What 
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far debaſe the ſex by which we are governed, 
and which treats us with reſpect, unleſs we de - 
grade it. There exiſts a rule for the whole bu- 
man ſpecies antecedent to opinion. To the in- 
variable direCtion of this -rule, all others ought 
to be reduced; it pronounces judgment even on 
prejudice itſelf; and human eſteem ought to be 
of authority with us, only ſo far as it agrees 
with it. „ „ 

This rule is the moral ſenſe. I ſhall not re- 
peat in this place what, has been elſewhere 


mentioned; it is ſufficient for me to ebſerve, 
that unleſs theſe two rules concur in the educa- 
tion of women, it will certainly be defective. 


The moral ſenſe, independent of opinion, will 
not give them that delicacy of mind, which a- 
dorns good actions with reputation and honour; 
and opinion, without it, will only render the 


ſex falſe and diſhoneſt, fo as to ſubſtitute ap- 


pearance in the place of virtue. ; 
It therefore behoves them greatly to cultivate 
a faculty, which ſerves for an umpire betwixt 
the two guides, hinders the conſcience from be- 
ing miſled, and reCtifies the errors of prejudice. 
This faculty is reaſon : but at the bare menti- 
oning of this word, what a number of queſtions 
ariſe ! Are women capable of ſolid reaſoning ? 
Is it of conſequence for them to cultivate this 
faculty? Will the pains they take in the culti- 
vation be attended with ſucceſs ? ls this cultiva- 
tion any way ſerviceable in the duties aſſigned 
them; or is it conſiſtent with the ſimplicity that 
becomes their ſtate ? | | 
From the different ways of conſidering and 
ſolving theſe queſtions, people have gone into 


con- 


contrary extremes: Ge are 1 confining a wo- 


man to the needle and diſtaff, in company with 
her maids, and thus only make her the upper 
ſervant to the maſter : others, not content with 
_ aſcertaining her rights, make her uſurp ours; 
for to leave her ſuperior to us in the qualities 


peculiar to her ſex, and to render her our e- 


qual in thoſe which are common to both, is 
depriving the huſband of the ſuperiority he re- 
ceived from nature, and transferring it to the 
woman. 
The reaſons which lead man to the knowledge 
of his duty, are not very complex; thoſe which 


confine a woman to her's, are ftill more ſimple. 


The obedience and fidelity which ſhe owes to her 
huſband, the care and tenderneſs ſhe ought to 
have for her children, are conſequences ſo natu- 
rally and fo ſenſibly derived from her condition, 


that ſhe cannot fincerely refuſe her conſent to 


the interior ſenſations which are her guide, nor 


miſtake her duty, unleſs her inclinations are 1 
., corrupted. . q 
I ſhould not ane ceo the rus | 


tion of confining women to domeſtic concerns, 
and ſuffering them to remain in a profound ig- 
norance of every thing elſe; but ſuch an inſtitu- 
tion I own would require that the morals of the 


people were very ſimple and incorrupt, or that - 


the women led a very retired life. In great ci- 
ties, and among debauched men, ſuch à wo- 
man would be too eaſily ſeduced ; her chaſtity 
_ oftentimes would be expoſed to great danger; 
and this delicate age requires of the ſex a vir- 
tue capable of ſtanding the ſevereſt trial. She 
ſhould 9 know what propoſals may ys 
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made to her, and what anſwers it is proper for 


her to give. 


Beſides, as ſhe is ſubject to the judgment of 
men, ſhe ſhould- endeavour to deſerve their e- 
ſteem; above all things ſhe aught to obtain that 
of her huſband; ſhe not only ſhould ſtudy to 
make him love her perſon, but likewiſe approve 
her conduct; ſhe ought to juſtify his choice in 
the eye of the public, and to contrive ſo, that 
the reſpect which is paid the wife, ſhall redound 
to the huſband's honour. Now, is it poſſible 
for her to effect any thing of this, if ſhe be ig- 
norant of our conſtitutions, our cuſtoms, and 
laws of decorum ; if ſhe knows not the ſource 


of human opinions, nor of the paſſions, by. 


which they are determined? As ſhe is dependent 


at one and the ſame time on her own conſcience, 


and on the ſentiments of others, ſhe muſt learn 
to compare, and to reconcile thoſe two rules, 
and neyer to prefer the former, but when it 


claſhes with the latter. She becomes the um- 


pire of her own judges, by determining when 
ſhe ought to obey, and when to oppoſe their 
commands. Before ſhe admits or rejects their 


| prejudices, ſhe weighs them with great care, 


the traces them to their ſource; ſhe anticipates 
them in ſome meaſure, and renders them pro- 
pitious to her cauſe ; ſhe ſtudies, particularly, 


never to incur any cenſure, when her duty per- 


mits her to avoid it. Nothing of all this can be 
done, without attending to the cultivation of 
her reaſon and underſtanding. 5 | 
I return now to my principle, and find that 
it furniſhes a ſolution for every difficulty: I 
ſtudy the ſtate of actual exiſtence z I enquire 
. into 


— 
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into its cauſe, and find at length, that whatever 
is, is right. For inſtance: I pay a viſit to ſome 
Hoſpitable family, where the maſter and miſtreſs 
| e perform the honours of the table. They 
ave both had the ſame education, both are e- 
qually polite; they have equal taſte and under- 
ſtanding, and are both animated with the ſame 
deſire of giving a kind reception to their gueſts, 
and of ſending every body away fatisfied. The 
Huſband ſpares no pains to ſhew his regard to 
the company; he runs to. and fro, and gives 
himſelf a great deal of trouble; in ſhort, he is 
all attention. 'The woman remains in her place; 
a little circle is afſefhbled, about her, and ſeems 
to exclude her from ſeeing the reſt of the com> 
pany ; yet. nothing eſcapes her notice; not one 
Prey goes away without having been ſpoken to 
y her; ſhe has omitted nocivility capable of enga- 
ging her gueſts: ſhe has ſaid nothing to any body 


but what was agreeable ; and without breaking 
through order, the leaſt perſon in company has 


had as much attendance paid him as the firſt, 


Dinner comes in, and they fit down to table; 


the man being acquainted with the quality of 
his gueſts, places them in proper order; the 
wife, without knowing any thing of their dig- 
nity, commits no miſtake. In each perſon's 
countenance and. carriage ſhe quickly perceives 
the proper diſtinctions due to him; and every 
one is ſezted according to their reſpective rank. 
Ido not pretend to ſay that nobody is forgotten, 
in the variety of courſes. The maſter of the 
houſe, ſurveying the company, perhaps has 
made no omiſſion. But the wife gueſſes at the 
looks of het gueſts, and anticipates their defires; 


while 
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while ſhe is ſpeaking to her neighbour, ſhe. has 
her eye on the further end of the table; ſhe di- 


ſtinguiſhes him who does not eat becauſe he is 


not hungry, from the perſon who is afraid to 
help himſelf becauſe he is awkward and baſhful. 


When the company riſe up from dinner, each. 


imagines her 'thoughts to have been entirely em- 
ployed about him ; they all conclude ſhe had not 
had time to eat a morſel; but the truth is, ſhe 
has made a heartier dinner than any of the com- 
pany. OP 


wife talk of what has paſſed. The man repeats 
the chit-chat of the table, what has been ſaid or 
done by thoſe with whom he converſed. If up- 


on this ſubject the wife is not always the moſt 
exact, on the other hand, ſhe has diſcovered what 
had been whiſpered quite ſoftly at the other end 


of the hall; ſhe knows what fuch a perſon was 
thinking on; what ſuch a diſcourſe or geſture 
related to; in ſhort, there has ſcarce been an 
expreſſion ot movement, which ſhe is not ready 
to explain, and, generally ſpeaking, with great 
exactneſs. 0 e 

The Tame genius and turn of mind, which 
renders a woman eminent in the knowledge of 


domeſtic economy, makes a coquette excel in 


che art of amuſing a variety of lovers. The co- 


quette requires even a greater delicacy and diſ- 
ecrnment in her behaviour, than the polite mi- 


ſtreſs of a family ; for provided a woman con- 
ducts herſelf with good manners to all the 


world, ſhe has done her duty; but the coquette, 
by ſo injudicious an uniformity, would ſoon be 

. Rripped of her empire. Endeavouring to pleaſe 
Vor. III. 8 all 


When they are all gone, | the huſband and 
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all her lovers, ſne would diſoblige them all. 
In ſociety, the civility ſhewa to all mankind, is 
ſtill agreeable to each; provided we are well 


uůled, we are not ſo nice about preference or di- 


ſtinction; but in love, nothing but a monopoly 
will ſatisfy. A man of any ſenſibility would be 
better pleaſed, a hundred times, to be ill uſed 
by his miſtreſs fingly, than careſſed in conjunc- 
tion with others; and the worſt that can happen, 
is not to be diſtinguiſhed at all. A woman, 
therefore, that has a mind to ſecure a variety of 
lovers, perſuades each of them that ſhe gives him 
the preference; ſhe triumphs over his credulity, 
even when the others are preſent, and ſhe per- 
ſuades the reſt in the ſame manner, and with 


4 the ſame ſucceſs. 


Should you ever deſire to behold a. very odd 
ſcene, you need only to place a man between 


two women, with whom he carries on ſeparate 


intrigues, and then obſerve how greatly he is 
embarraſſed. Put a woman in the like caſe be · 
tween two men, and ſurely the example will 
not be more rare; you would be ſurpriſed at the | 
addreſs with which ſhe impoſes on them both, 
and makes them laugh at each other. Now, 


Pere this woman to expreſs the ſame confidence, 


and to uſe them with the ſame familiarity, bow 
would it be poſſible for them to be her dupes a 
ſingle moment? By treating them alike, would 
not ſhe plainly ſhew that they have the ſame 
right to her perſon ? She takes a much better 
method : inſtead of behaving towards them in 
the ſame manner, ſhe affects to eſtabliſn an ine- 
quality between them; ſhe manages ſo, that 
the perſon ſhe llatters believes it to b a RO 
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ber affection; while he whom ſhe uſes with ſcorn, 
thinks it is owing to vexation and ſpite. Thus 


each of them being content with his own portion, 


thinks ſhe is entirely employed about him, whilſt 


her thoughts are taken up with her own dear 
perſon. 


In the general deſire of pledGing, the coquette 


makes uſe} of ſimilar means; capricious airs: 
would, be forbidding, without” a deal of good. 
management; but it is the artful diſtribution of 
theſe that rivets the fetters of her flaves. 


Uſa ogr'arte la donna, onde ſia colto 

Nella ſua rete alcum novello amante ; 

Ne con tutti, ne ſempre un ſteſſo volto 
Serba, ma cangia a tempo atto e ſembiante *.- 


Whence is this ſagacity derived, but from a 
conſtant ſeries of refined obſervations; which in- 
ceſſantly diſplay to her view the tranſactions of 
the human heart, and which enable her to move 


it in whatever direction ſhe pleaſes? Now, is 


this ſagacity acquired? No; it is innate in wo- 
men; they are all poſſeſſed of it, and men never 
have it in the ſame degree. This is one of the 
characteriſtics of the ſpecies. Preſence of mind, 


ſagacity, and refined obſervations, belong to wo- 


men; and to avail themſelves of theſe rr 
is their particular province. 
Such is the ſtate of the female ſex, and we 


have ſeen the reaſon of it. The women, you 


1 will 


A woman uſes every mise to allure Fa new lover i into 
her ſnare; ſhe does not ſhew. the ſame countenance to all, nor 


at all times; but changes her air 1 attitude Ni to 4. 
terent eircumſtances. 
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will object, are falſe; they are not naturally ſo, 
but they learn to be deceitful in time. Their 
- peculiar talent is addreſs, and not falſehood; e- 


ven when they, yield to the real propenſities of 1 
. . their ſex, even when they tell a lie, they are not 
. infincere. Why do you conſult their mouth 


and lips, when they ought not to ſpeak? Con- 
ſult their eyes, their colour, their quick reſpi- 
ration, their timid air, their . faint reſiſtance. 


'This is the language nature gives them to an- 


ſwer you. The lips alſo ſay no, and ought to 


do ſo; but the accent with which they utter it, 


is not always the ſame, and this accent cannot 


lie. Is not woman ſubject to the ſame wants as 


man, without having the ſame right to diſcloſe 
them? Too cruel indeed would be her fate, if 
even to expreſs her lawful defires, ſhe were not 
poſſeſſed of a language equivalent to that from 
which the is debarred by cuſtom. Muſt her mo- 
deſty make her unhappy? Is it not proper ſhe 
ſhould have an art of hinting her inclinations, 


_ without making an open diſcovery? What ad- 
dreſs does it require, to ſeem to be robbed of 


what ſhe is impatient to grant? Of what import- 
ance is it to her to learn to touch the heart of 
man, with a ſeeming inſenſibility ? How ſtriking 
is. the expreſhon of Galatea's apple, and the 
nymph's awkward flight? What addition can 
ſhe poſſibly make to that ſpeech ? Is ſhe to go 
and tell the ſhepherd, who purſues her among 
the willows, that ſhe flies from him, merely 
with a view to be overtaken? Perhaps this would 


be telling a lie; for then he would purſue her 


no longer. The more a woman behaves with 
* the more artifice ſhe requires, even with 
her 
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ber own huſband. Les, I take upon me to-af- 
firm, that, by confining coquettry within its 
proper limits, it may receive an impreſſion of- 


truth and modeſty, ſo as to become a'rule of de- 
cent behaviour. 9 2 | 


One of my adverſaries has ſhrewdly obſerved, - 


that virtue is always one and the ſame: nor can 


it ever be decompounded to admit one part, and 
reject another. When we love, we love the 


object entire; and the mouth diſapproves of ſen- 
timents condemned by the heart. Moral truth 
is not that which is, but that which is right; 


that which is wrong, ought not to be, and much 
leſs to be avowed, eſpecially when the avowal 


gives it an effect, which it would not otherwiſe 


have produced. Were I tempted to commit a 
robbery, and in telling it to another perſon, I 
tempted him-to be my accomplice, would not 


the very declaring of this temptation” be the 
ſame as yielding to it? , You will aſk me, how 


comes it that modeſty ſhould render the fair de- 
ceitful? But are thoſe who lay it aſide more ſin- 
cere than the reſt? S0 far from it, they are a 
thouſand times more deceitful. Women do not 
arrive to this degree of depravity, but by a train 


of vitious habits, all founded in intrigue and de- 
ception“ . On the contrary, thoſe who have 
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IJ am not ignorant, that the women, who have openly ta- 


ken their reſolution in regard to a certain point, pretend to va- 


lue themſelves on this freedom, and ſwear that they have no- 
thing elſe worthy of notice: yet I know they never could 


make any body but fools give credit to what they ſay. When 


once the chief guard of their ſex is removed, what is there to 


reſtrain them, and what aonſideration will they mind, after 
they have loſt their honour? as ſoon as they have made them- 
ſelves eaſy in regard to their reputation, what inducement have 
they 
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ſtill ſome ſenſe of ſhame, who are not proud of 
their errors, who know how to conceal their incli- 
nations even from thoſe that inſpire them; thoſe, 
in ſhort, who are molt difficult in owning their 


* ſentiments, are in other reſpects the trueſt, the 
Kncereſt, the moſt conſtant in all their engage - 


ments, and on whom, generally peaking, you 


may molt ſafely depend. 


I know but one perſon that could be- quoted 
as an exception to the above remarks, and this 
was Mademoiſelle ' de VEnclos. And indeed 
this young lady paſſed for a prodigy. While 
ſhe deſpiſed the virtues of her own ſex, ſhe is 
faid to have preſerved thoſe of -ours: they boaſt 


of her frankneſs, her equity, her ſteadineſs to 
her - engagements, and fidelity in friendſhip. 
In a word, to finiſh the glorious character, ſhe 


is ſaid to Cots transformed herſelf irito a man. 


With all my heart: but, notwithſtanding her 


great reputation, I ſhould no more have choſen 


that man for my friend than-for my miſtreſs. 


Theſe remarks are not ſo foreign to my pur- 


| poſe as may appear at. firſt fight. I can eaſily 


perceive. the tendency of modern philoſophers, 
in deriding the modeſty and pretended falſehood 


of the fair fex: I ſee their drift; it is aſſuredly 


no other than to deprive the women in our age 
of what little honour. they have left. 
From theſe conſiderations I believe one may 


Uterine, | in n general, the kind of education 


proper 


; they afterwards to refit le paſſions? ? Nec femina amiſſa pudi- 


citia alia abnuerit. Never was there an author better acquaint- 


ed with the human heart, than he who Ar that ſen 
tence, ; | 
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proper for the fair ſex; and to what ſubjects we 
ought to direct their attention, while they are 


in the bloom of youth. 


That their duties are more eaſily ſeen, than 
fulfilled, has been already mentioned. The firſt 
thing they ought to learn, is to be fond of thoſe 
duties, from a conſideration of their utility; this 
is the only way to facilitate their practice. E- 
very ſtate, and every age, has its particular 
functions. The knowledge of them is ſoon 
learned, provided we love them. Women, be 


ſure to. honour your ſtate, and in whatever ſitu- 


ation of life you are placed by Providence, you 


will be always reſpected. The eflential point is 
to be what nature deſigned you; then there is 


no danger of your anſwering the expectations of 


An inquiry into abſt ract and ſpeculative truths, 


into the principles and axioms of ſciences, and 


every thing that tends to render our ideas more 
general, is not the province of women. Their 
ſtudies ought to be all practical; it is their bu- 
ſineſs to apply the principles diſcovered by man, 
and to make the obſervations by which our ſex 
is induced to eſtabliſh thoſe principles. The re- 


flections of women, on ſubjects not immediate- 
ly connected with their . ought all to be di- 


rected to the knowledge of man, or to ſuch a- 
greeable branches of ſcience that have taſte for 
their object: with regard to works of genius, 
they ſurpaſs their comprehenſion; neither have 
they ſufficient attention and preciſion to ſucceed 
in the mathematics; and as for natural philoſo- 
phy, it belongs only to that ſex which is moſt 
active, ſees moſt objects, is poſſeſſed of moſt 
1 8 . ; * Rtrength, 
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Book V. 
ſtrength, and exerciſes it the moſt, to judge of the 
relations of ſenſible beings, and of the laws of 
nature. The woman being the weaker veſſel, 
and ſeeing nothing abroad, eſtimates and de- 
ter mines the means ſhe is capable of employing 
at home to ſupply her weakneſs; and theſe are 
the paſſions of man. Her mechanical powers: 
are more con ſiderable than ours; all her engines 
are at work, to ſhake the human heart. What- 


ever is either necefſary or agreeable to her incli- 


nation, and is not in the power of her own ſex 
to procure, ſhe muſt obtain by means of ours: 
and for that end it is incumbent on her to enter 
into a deep ſtudy. of the human mind; not by 
conſidering it abſtractedly, and in general; but 
by obferving the minds of thoſe” men by whom 


the is furrounded, and to whoſe authority, 


founded either in poſitive law, or the prejudices 


of opinion, ſhe is obliged to ſubmit. She muſt 
learn to diſcover their ſentiments by their diſ- 
courſe, by their actions, by their looks, their 


geſtures. She muſt endeavour to direct her own 


_ diſcourſe, her actions, her looks, her geſtures, 


in ſuch a manner as to infpire them with what 


ſentiments ſhe pleaſes, without appearing to have 
any ſuch deſign. They will philoſophiſe better 


than ſhe in regard to the human heart; but ſhe 
weill be able to read it much better than they. 


The diſcovery of experimental morality,” if I 


may fo call it, is properly their province; ours 


is to reduce it to a fyſtem. The women have 


more wit, men more genius; women obſerve, 
and men reaſon; this concurrence of 'both 1s 
productive of the cleareſt and moſt adequate idea 
of the human mind, of the 'moſt undoubted 

knowledge 
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knowledge of ourſelves and of our ſpecies that 
we are capable of acquiring: and thus it is, that 


art and ingenuity. may — n our 
natural abilities. 25 


The world is a book open to women; when 
they read any thing wrong therein, it is their 
fault, and they are blinded by ſome irregular 


paſſion. Let a prudent mother of a family, in- 


ſtead of being a woman of the world, lives as 
recluſe a life as a nun. It would be therefore 
very proper to behave in the ſame manner to 
young women who are going to be married,, as 
is practiſed, or ought td be practiſed, in regard 


to thoſe who take the vail; they ſhould be made 


to ſee the pleaſures: of the world before they re- 
linquiſh them, leſt a falſe repreſentation ſhould 
ſome time hence ſeduce their hearts, and diſturb 
the tranquillity of their retreat. In France the 
young girls live. in convents, and mariied wo- 


men are continually rambling abroad. Among 
the ancients it was quite the contrary; the girls, 


as'I have already obſerved, were preſent at pub- 


lic ſports and entertainments; the married wo- 
men ſpent their days in retirement. The latter 


euſtom was more rational, and contributed 


more to the ſupport of morality. Young girls 


are allowed in ſome meaſure to de coquettes; 


their main buſineſs is to amuſe and divert them 
ſelves. The married women have affairs to- 


mind at home, and no huſhands to ſeek for; but 
they would not find their account in a reforma- 
tien of this kind, which muſt therefore drop to 
the ground, fince unfortunately it is they that 
take the lead. Mothers, I adviſe you at leaſt to 
make your daughters your companions. Endea- 

vour 
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74 EMILIVUSs; , Book v. 
vour to ge them a right ſenſe of things, and 


an honeſt heart; after which I would adviſe you 
to conceal nothing from their view that is pro- 
per for a chaſte eye to behold. Balls, afſem- 
blies, public ſports, and even theatrical enter - 
tainments; in ſhort, every thing that deludes 
imprudent youth, only by being beheld through 
aà wrong medium, may, without riſk, be expo- 
| fed to the view of a perſon of ſound judgment. 
The earlier they are made acquainted with thoſe 
tumultuous pleaſures, the ſooner they will be 
ſurfeited with them. 

But here I perceive a very eng party aa 
me, and begin to hear their objections. Where 
are the girls capable of reſiſting ſuch tempta- 
tions? The very firſt proſpe& of the world is 
{ſufficient to turn their heads, and to intoxicate 
them for ever: when once they have taſted its 
gaities, they never chuſe to leave it. That may 
be; but before you have exhibited this deceit- 
ful repreſentation to their eye, have you aſſiſted 


them with preparatory inſtructions, to behold 


it without emotion? Have you given them pro- 
per notice of the objects it repreſents? Have 
you deſcribed them in their real colours? Have 
you guarded them againſt the illuſions of vani- 
ty? Have you infuſed into their youthful hearts 
a taſte for thoſe ſolid pleaſures, which are not 
to be ſound in thoſe gaudy ſcenes? What ſtep 
have you taken to preſerve them from that vici. 
ous taſte, by which they are corrupted ? Inſtead 
of oppoſing the public prejudices, which began 
to take root in their minds, you have rather en- 
couraged them; you have excited their curioſity 
to ſee every frivolous amuſement. Lou have 
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FR age their taſte, or rather their folly, by 


initiating them into thoſe pleaſyres. Many a 
young lady, upon coming into life, has no other 
directreſs or governante than her own mother, 
who is oftentimes more ſimple and fooliſh than 
her daughter, and conſequently incapable of ex- 
hibiting the objects to her view in any other 
light, than as ſhe beholds them herſelf, The 
mother's example and authority, more prevalent 
than reaſon, juſtifies the daughter in her own 
eye, and is a ſufficient apology for her conduct. 
When I am for adviſing a mother to introduce 
her daughter into the world, I ſuppoſe ſhe is to- 
ſhew it to her in its real colour s. 
But the miſchief is derived from a higher 
ſource. Nunncries are the real ſchools of co» _ 
quettry; not of that virtuous fort abovemen - 
tioned, but of that which is productive of the 
moſt extravagant affeCtation, and of all the croſ- 
ſes, and untoward accidents which befal the 
fair ſex. As ſoon as the young women are ta- 
ken out of thoſe houſes, and introduced into the 
world, they find themſelves in their right ele- 
ment. 'They were educated for this kind of lifez 
is it then at all ſurpriſing they ſhould like it ſo 
well? I will not pretend poſitively to affirm what 


follows, leſt 1 ſhould have been prejudiſed in 


my obſervation ; but ſo it appears to me, that, 
in general, the women in Proteſtant countries 
are more attached to their families, and make 
better wives, and more affectionate mothers, 


{ than among the Roman Catholics; and if this 


be true, there is no doubt, but the difference 
muſt partly proceed from their being educated in 
nunneries. . N 


To 
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To love a quiet domeſtic life, it is neceſſ: 


to know it, and to have been, from the time of 


one's infancy, accuſtomed to its ſweets. The 
taſte for retirement is acquired only by having 
been brought up at home; and every woman 
who was not educated by ber mother, will not 


chuſe to educate her dyn children. But unfor- 


tunately there is no ſuch thing at preſent, as a 


private education in large cities. The mixture 


of companies is ſo general, that there is no 
place of retreat; and people lead a public life 
even in their own houſes. By intermixing with 
all the world, they ceaſe to have any idea of a 
family; they hardly know their own relations; 
they behave towards them as ſtrangers; and the 
fimplicity of domeſtic manners, together with 
that familiarity which-rendered it ſo endearing, 
is entirely exploded. © Thus, even in their in- 


fancy, they imbibe a taſte for faſhionable plea- 


ſures, and for the prevailing maxims of this de · 
generate age. 

Girls are laid under an apparent reſtraint by 
their mothers, in hopes that their outward car- 
riage will deceive poor foots of men, and be the 


means of procuring them a huſband. But let us 


inſpect more minutely into theſe young women: 
their affected modeſty is but a thin guaze, that 
can ſcarce diſguiſe their growing paſſions ; al- 
ready do their eyes betray» their ſtrong defrre to 


imitate their mothers. What they long for is 


not a huſband, but the licentiouſneſs of a mar- 
ried ſtate. What occaſion have they for a huſ- 
band, when there ate ſo many reſources to do 


| without one ? But ey" want a huſband, as a 


cloak 
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cloak to their reſources *. Modeſty is painted on 
their countenance, and incontinence. is ſeated 


in their heart: their diſpoſition is even made 


known by their pretended reſerve; they affect 
it oyly, to get rid of it the ſooner. 1 hope the 
women of Paris and London will excuſe. me; 5 
there may be ſach things as miracles -in thoſe 
cities, but for my part I know of none; and if 


there be a ſingle woman in either of thoſe capi- 
tals, that has a ſoul perfectly, innocent, I un- 


derſtand nothing at all of the cuſtoms and man- 


ners of the age. 8 


From all theſe different forms of ellcation; 


i young people equally imbibe a taſte for the plea- 


ſures of high life, and are led to indulge thoſe 


paſſions which are founded in that taſte. In 


great cities, the depravity begins with life, and 
in ſmall. ones with the uſe of reaſon. Young 

girls in the country being taught to deſpiſe their 
own ſimplicity of manners, are impatient te 
come to Paris, to partake of the corruption of 
ours; vices embelliſhed with the pompous name 
of accompliſhments, are the only motive of their 
viſit; and bluſhing, upon their arrival, to ſee 
themſelves ſo. greatly eclipſed, by the noble free- 
dom of the women of that capital, they ſoon de- 


ſerve, by the new poliſhing of their manners, 
to be ranked among the foremoſt of the order. 


But where do you think the miſchief _ begins? 
where it was firſt projected, or where 1 it is car- 
ried into execution? 


8 V 


3 


The way of a man with a maid, was one of the Gi | 


mings which Solomon did not underſtand: the fifth was the 
way of an adulterous woman, She eateth, and wipeth her mouth, 
and en, 1 have done no wickedneſs, Prov. xxx. 20. 
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1 would by no means adviſe a mother to brin 


her daughter to Paris, in order to ſhew her thoſe 


exhibitions which have proved ſo deſtruCtive to 
the ſex ;' but when this happens, I affirm, that 
either the young lady has had a bad education, 


or ſhe will be in no great danger. 'Thoſe who 
are poſſeſſed of taſte, good ſenſe, and the love 
. of virtue, will not find thoſe repreſentations ſo 


alluring, as they appear to perſons deluded by 
their charms. The people at Paris are apt to 
paſs their cenſure on thoſe. giddy girls, who hur- 


ry away from the country, to learn the air and 


manners of the beau monde, and ſpend half a 
year in acquiring new modes, only to render 


themſelves ridiculous during the remainder of 
their lives. But who is it that takes notice of 


thoſe diſcreet young women, who are ſurfeited 
with all thoſe tumultuous pleaſures, and return 


to their reſpective countries, happy and content | 


with their ſtate, upon comparing it with that of 
higher life? How many have I myſelf beheld, 


that had been brought to that capital by their 


good-natured huſbands, and were at liberty to 
ſettle there, yet perſuaded the good men from 
any ſuch deſign, and returned back with great- 


er cheerfulneſs than they expreſſed upon their 


firſt ſetting out? Nay, have I not been preſent 
at the ſcene, when many of them were impatient 
to be gone, and addreſſed themſelves in the moſt 
__affeftionate manner to their huſbands, a little 

before their departure, deſiting to be carried 
back to their lonely cottages, where they ſhould 
ſpend their days much happier than in the mag- 
nificent hotels of Paris? It is not known what a 
number of good people there are {till DO 
| | . at 
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that have not bowed their knee to the idol, and 
who deſpiſe that prepoſterous worſhip. None 
but thopghtleſs, giddy girls, delight in noiſe; 
prudent women keep themſelves quiet and ſi- 
lent. Ty PIT Had le Eo 
But if, notwithſtanding the general corrup - 
tion and prejudice, as well as the bad education 
of the fair ſex, there are ſeveral whoſe judg- 
ment has not been depraved, what muſt it be 
where their good ſenſe is confirmed by proper 
1 inſtructions, or to expreſs myſelf more correct- 
ly, where it is not altered by vicious principles? 
for the whole buſineſs conſiſts in preſerving or 
reſtoring the natural principles. It is not ne- 
ceſſary for this purpoſe, to tire young girls to 


4 death with long diſcourſes, or to oblige them to 
liſten to dry lectures of morality. Moral preach- 
5 ings are to both ſexes the bane of education. 
N Melancholy inſtructions are good for nothing 

f but to make young people deteſt the doctrine, 
. together with thoſe who deliver it. In ſpeaking 
td girls, there is no occaſion to frighten them 

) with their duties, nor to increaſe the weight of 
1 that yoke to which nature has alrealy obliged 

5 them ts ſubmit. In explaining their duties to 
r them, be clear and preciſe; do not make them 

t believe that the practice is a melancholy thing; 
t do not aſſume a diſmal face yourſelf, nor an air 
t of ſeverity. Whatever you intend to convey to 

e WH the heart of others, ought to come from your 
d own; the catechiſm of their moral duties ſhould 

d be as ſhort and ag clear, but not ſo grave, as 
that of their religion. Let them ſee that thoſe: 
A very duties are the real fource of all their plea- 


0 ſures, and the foundation of all their rights. Is: 
at | ED G 2 | it. 
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it ſo painful to love, in order to be beloved a- 
gain; or to be amiable, with a view. of being 
happy ; to be worthy of eſteem, for the ſake of 
being obeyed; to act honourably, in hopes of 


meeting with bonourable treatment ? How en- 


gaging, how reſpectable are thoſe rights! how ſa - 


ereck to the human heart, when a woman knows 
how to aſſert them properly ! She has no occa- 


hon to wait for years or old age to enjoy them. 


Her empire begins with her virtue ; her charms 
are ſcarce unfolded, when her ſweet temper and 
"modeſt carriage have already eſtabliſhed her do- 
minion. Where is the man fo brutiſh and in- 
ſenſible, as not to be difarmed, and to alter the 

_ rudeneſs. of his behaviour in the preſence of a 
young lady of fixteen, amiable in her perſon, 


and prudent in her behaviour; who ſays, but 


little, and pays attention to what others ſay; 
whoſe. deportment is moſt decent, whoſe diſ- 
courſe moſt reſerved, who is no way elated with 
her beauty, ſo as to forget either her ſex or her 
youth; who engages your fayour even by her 


timidity, and attracts the reſpect which ſhe owe 


ro all the world? 

Theſe, though exferijal dies are not 
at all. frivolous; they are not faunded merely on 
ſenſible attraction, but proceed from that ſecret 


perſuaſion we all feel, that women are the na- 
tural judges of the merit of men. Who would 


chuſe to be deſpiſed by the women? No man 


whatever, not even he who intends to love them 


no longer. And I, who tel them ſo many fe- 
vere truths, do you think T am inſenſible to their 
judgment? No, their ſuffrages are dearer to me 
than yours, O reader, thou who art oftentimes 
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more woman than they. While I deſpiſe their 
manners, I am willing to revere their juſtice: 


little does it ſignify to me whether they hate me 
or not, provided I oblige them to hold me in e- 


ſteem. ern ok | 5 
What important things might be atchieved 
with ſo noble a ſpring, did we but know how 


to ſet it in motion! Wo be to that age, when: 


the women come to loſe their aſcendency, and 


their judgment is totally diſregarded by man. 


This would be the laſt degree of depravation. 


All nations, whoſe morals were not corrupted, 
paid a reſpect to the fair fex.. Witneſs Sparta, 


witneſs Germany, witneſs Rome; Rome, the 
ſeat of glory and virtue, if ever there were any 
upon earth. There fit is that women honoured 
the exploits of great generals; there they public- 
ly bewailed the fathers of their cquntry; there 
their vows, or lamentations, were conſidered as 
the ſolemn. judgment of the republic. All the 


great revolutions were owing to women; by a 


woman Rome acquired her. liberty; by a wo- 


man the Plebeians obtained the conſulate ; by a 


woman the tyranny of the decemvirate was ex- 
tinguiſhed; by women was Rome preſerved 
when befieged by a baniſhed citizen. You gen- 
tlemen of gallantry, throughout the French na- 
tion, what would you have ſaid upon ſeeing this 
proceſſion, which appears ſo ridiculous in your 
eye? You would only have hiſſed at the ladies, 


as they moved ſalemnly on. With how differ- 
ent an eye do we behold the ſame objects? and 
perhaps we are both in the right. Let ſuch a 
proceſſion be formed of your fine French ladies, 
and I know nothing more indecent; but let it 
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conſiſt of Roman matrons, and then you will all 
Tee. with the eye of the Volſci, and with the 
'. heart of Coriolanus. ; 
I T ſhall obſerve further, and I maintain it, that 
virtue is no leſs favourable to the cauſe of love 
than to the other privileges of nature, and that 
it contributes to fupport the influence of young 
maidens, as well as the authority of married 
women. There is no true love without enthu- 
ſiaſm, and no enthuſiaſm without an object of 
either real or chimerical perfection, exiſting 3 in 
the imagination. How is it poſſible that the 
affections of lovers ſhould be raiſed when this 
perfection is no longer held out in proſpect and 
all they perceive in the perſon beloved is the 
gratification of their ſenſes? It is not thus the 
1oul-is enraptured, and raiſed to thoſe ſublime 
tranſports, which conſtitute the delixium of lo- 
Vers, the vital and eſſential part of that bewitch- 
ing paſſion. Love is nothing but a dream, an 
3llufion, I wilk allow; but there is ſome reality 
in the ſentiments it infpires i in favour of the true 
beautiful. There is no ſuch beauty, you will 
_ ray, in the object we love; it is t 0 work of 
our erroneous fancy. Well, and what then! 
Does this prevent our facrificing every ſordid 
ſentiment to this imaginary model? And are 
our hearts lefs affected with the virtues which 
we ſuppoſe the adored.objeR to poſſeſs ? Are we 
the heſs detached from all baſe views of private 
intereſt? Where is the ſincere lover, who would 
not willingly fpill the laſt drop of his blood for 
the ſake of his miſtreſs? and can a perfon that 
wants to lay down his life in ſo noble a cauſe, 
3 be 1 by A ſenſual or indelicate 8 f 
* c * 
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We are apt to laugh at knight · errants; but this 


is becauſe they underſtood what it is really to 


love, and we know nothing but debauchery. 


When thoſe romantic maxims began to appear 


ridiculous, the revolation was not ſo much ow- 
ing to reaſon as to a corruption of manners. 


The natural relations are ſubject to change in 
no age whatever; the agreement or. diſagree- 


ment ariſing from thoſe relations, continue ſtill 


the ſame, and only the appearance is altered by 
different prejudices, under the ſpecious title f 
reaſon. It will be always noble and great to ſub- 
due one's paſſtons, even in ſubmitting to fantaſ- 
tical opinions: and real motives of honour will 


ever have their due influence with a woman of 
ſenſe, who knows in her reſpective ſtation how 
to-purſue the right road to happineſs. Chaſtity 
muſt be a delightful virtue to a fine woman, 


that has any ſublimity of ſentiment: while the 


views ſuch a multitude-of admirers at her feet, 
ſhe triumphs over the world and herſelf; and 


within the circle of her own heart ſhe erects a 
. throne, to which ſuch a number of votaries come 
to offer their tribute. 'Fhe ſentiments of both 

_ ſexes, expreſhve of love or jealouſy, but always 


mixed with reſpect, depoſe in her favour ; and 


the public eſteem, added to her own conſeiouſ- 


neſs of merit, 1s a glorious. triumph, which ſhe 
inceſſantly enjoys only for a momentary conflict. 


Her mortifications are flecting and tranſitory ; - 
but how laſting the reward] How great the en- 


joyment of a magnanimous ſoul, in the dignity 
of virtue joined to beauty] Suppofe ſuch a real 
perſon as an heroine in romance, the would tafte 


far more exquiſite raptures than Lais or Cleopa- 
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tra; when her beauty was no more, her glory, 
ber pleaſures would {till remain; and ſhe alone 
would know how to derive fatisfaCtion and en- 
| 1 from her paſt life. 


The greater and more painful our duties, the 


55 ſtronger and more obvious ſhould be the reaſons. 
on which they are founded. There is a kind 
of cant, generally uſed on the graveſt ſubjects, 


and with which the ears of young people are 


ſtunned, without affording any in ward convic- 
tion. This ſtrange ſort of language, being al- 
together diſproportioned to their capacity, and 
of courſe ſligfſted by them in private, is the 


cauſe of theiſſeing ſo ready to follow their in- 


clinations, fo 5 nt of ſuch reaſons to reſiſt them, 
as are dra vi m the nature of the thing. A 
young girl Mas had a prudent and pious edu- 
cation, is prffeded no doubt with very ſtrong 


all temptation ; but ſhe whofe 
oſe ears, are continually. fil- 
lic jargon, falls ſurely a prey 
fellow, who attempts to en- 
ſnare her innoceFce. A pretty young woman 
will not neglect the care of her perſon, ſhe will 
not grieve for the heinous” crimes which ber 
beauty has made her commit, ſhe will not weep 


weapons agail 


led with enth 


ſincerely. and in her heart, for being an object 


of deſire; nor can ſhe really believe the higheſt 


tranſport of the ſoul to be a diabolical i invention. 


Give ber other reaſons more convincing, for 
theſe have no effect. upon her mind. It would 
be ſtill. worſe, if, as is ſometimes the practice, 


her head were filled with abſurd and contradic- 


tory notions, and after humbling her down on 
the duſt, and repreſenting ber W and her 
petrſonal ; 
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ſonal charms, as defiled by fin, ſhe were 
"taught to reſpect that as the temple of Chriſt, 


which before had been rendered an object of 
contempt. Ideas too ſublime and too vulgar, 


are equally inſufficient, and cannot aſſociate; 


there muſt be arguments adapted to the capacity 
of ſex and age. The conſideration of duty has 
no force, but as it is joined to the motives by 
which you are induced to fulfil ĩt: 


Que guia non li ceat non facit, illa facit. 


One would not think that it was Ovid who pat- 
ſed ſo ſevere a judgment. 

Should you therefore be defirous of 3 improving 
the morals of young women, without inceffantly 


' commanding them to be virtuous, ' convince 


them it is their intereſt to be ſoz make them 
ſenſible of the entire value, and of the beauty of 
virtue, and you may be ſure they will fall in 


love with it. But it is not ſufficient to repreſent : 


this intereſt as very remote; point it out to 
them as juſt at hand, as connected with the dif- 
ferent relations of their age, and the character 
of their lovers. Give them an idea of an honeſt 
man, of a man of merit; teach them the way to 
find him out, to love him, and to love him on 
their account; demonſtrate to them, that, whe⸗ 


ther in the connection of love or of friendſhip, 


ſuch a man alone is capable of making them 
happy. Let them have a rational introduction 
to virtue; make them ſenſible that the empire 
of their ſex, and all their other prerogatives, are 


not only- dependent on their own good conduct, 
but likewiſe on ours; that they can have but 


W r little influence over Eat, ignoble ſouls; 
| | and 
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and chat it is impoſſible for men to behave pro- 
perly towards the fair ſex, unleſs they be direct. 
ed by the principles of virtue. You may, in that 
caſe, be certain, that, by giving them a true de- 
' ſcription of life, you will inſpire them with a hear- 
0 diſlike to our preſent manners, by introducing. 
them among people of faſhion, you will make 
them deſpiſe ſuch company; you will give them 
an ayerſion to their maxims, and to all their fool - 
iſh gallantry; you will warm their breaſts with the 
noble ambition of ruling over great and gene- 
rous ſouls; like that of the Spartan dames, who 
were proud of extendin g their empire over men, 
A. woman of ſpirit and intrigue, who has no 0- 
ther way of attracting her lovers than by her co- 
quettiſh airs, and is. incapable of ſecuring their 
fidelity but by granting favours, makes them as 
ſubmiſſive as ſpaniels in mean and ſervile offices, 
yet has no ſort of authority over them in matters 
of importance. But a woman, who is at the 
ſame time virtuous, amiable, and diſcreet, who 
commands reſpect from every body about her, 
who behaves with reſerve and modeſty, who, in 
a word, maintains the love of her perſon, by the 
eſteem of her virtues, ſuch a woman has it in 
| her power to ſend her admirers, at'a moment's 
warning, to the further end of the globe; ſhe is 
able to rouſe them to battle, to glory, to death, 
in ſhort, to whatever ſhe pleaſes: ſuch an em. 
pire is glorious, methinks, to hold, and well 
worth the trouble of rh van. 5 ä 
q 1 ; | Such 
* Brantome takes notice, that in the reign of Francis I. a 
young lady, who had a very talkative lover, laid her commands 
en him to obſerve an abſolute ſilence for an unlimited time. 


The lover obeyed the order for two years, during which yu 
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Bauch is the ſpirit of Sophia's education, an 

. reducation conducted with more ſolicitude than 

it difficulty, and rather by humouring than re- 

4 ſtraining her taſte and inclination. Let us now 

5 mention a word or two concerning her perſon, 

8 purſuant to the portrait I have drawn of her, and 
te given to Emilius, or according to the idea which 


m he himſelf has of a ſpouſe, who is qualified to 
* make him happy. Fo 


< One thing I can never too often repeat, viz. 
"I that I have nothing to do with miraculous ac- 
\ compliſhments. Emilius has none ſuch, neither 


has Sophia any more than he. Emilius is a 

man, and Sophia a woman, that is all their glo- 

ry. In the preſent confuſion which obtains a- 

mong us, it is almoſt a prodigy to be only of 

. Se 1 
Sophia is generous and good-natured ; ſhe has _ 

an exquiſite ſenſibility, which ſometimes renders 

it difficult to check the activity of her imagina- 

tion. Her wit is not fo juſt, as ſparkling and 

lively; her-temper eaſy, yet uneven; her figure 

common, but agreeable; her countenance is ex- 

preſſive of dignity and ſentiment; you may ac- 

coſt her with indifference, but not part from 

her without emotion. -Other women have ſome 

it was thought, that, by ſome accident or other, he had loſt 

the uſe of his ſpeech. He happened one day to be at a public 

aſſembly, where he met his miſtreſs, who was not known in 

that quality, love being in thofe days conducted in a more my- 

ſterious manner than at preſent. The lady boaſted ſhe won 

cure him inſtantly, and did it with a ſingle word, namely, 

Speak, Was not there ſomething grand and heroic in this paſ> 

ſion ? What could the Pythagorean philoſophy do more, with * 

all its parade and boaſting? Is there a woman in our time that | 


could depend on fo exact a ſilence during a ſingle day, were 
to pay the higheſt price in her power for it? 
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good e which ſhe has not; and thoſe ſhe 


2 others may have in a higher degree; 
ut none is adorned with more happy qualifica- 


tions, ſuch as ſeem moſt likely to conſtitute an 
accompliſhed character. She even knows how | 
to reap advantage from her blemiſhes, and were 


ſhe more perfect, ſhe would be leſs agreeable, 
Sophia is not handſome; yet when ſhe is pre- 
fent, the men forget the 125 women, and the 


latter are diflatisfied with themſelves. She is 


ſcarcely pretty at firſt ſight; but the more you 
view her, the prettier ſhe grows: ſhe is a gaiy- 
er, where others are ſuch loſers; and what ſhe 
once acquires,» ſhe is ſure to preſerve. There 
may be ſuch a thing as more ſparkling eyes, a 


prettier mouth, a more ſtriking figure: but no 
woman can hays a finer ſhape, a more beautiful 


complexion, a fairer hand, a ſmaller foot, a 
_ ſofter look, a more affecting countenance. 
Without dazzling your ſight, ſhe engages your 
affections; ſhe charms Jon, and you * not 
know why. 


She is fond of dreſs, and e ee it: Is | 
| mather has no other chambermaid but her: ſhe 


has a very good taſte in ſetting herſelf off to ad- 
vantage, — ſhe has an averſion to coſtly attire: 
her dreſs diſplays an elegant ſimplicity; and 
ſuews that ſhe is not fond of brilliancy, but of a 


becoming neatneſs. She knows not the colours 


in faſhion, but ſhe is admirably well acquainted 


with theſe that ſuit her own perſon. There is 


no young woman that appears to be adorned 


with leſs art, and yet none whoſe attire is moſt | 
_ artfully adjuſted. Her dreſs is ſcemingly mo- 


deſt, but OE 141825787785 She docs not dil- 
| | play 
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play, but vails her charms; yet the vail which 


conceals them from the eye, diſcloſes them to 
out fancy. When firſt you behold her, per- 


aps you may ſay no more than, There is a mo- 
deft diſcreet girl; but when you have been ſome. 
time in her company, your eyes and your heart 
are unalterably fixed on her perſon ;, with a mo- 


deſt gaze you ſurvey her charms; and you would 


be apt to think, that the whole of this neat ſim- 
rp apparel was ſo well adjuſted, only to be ta - 

n to pieces by the imagination. 
Sophia has natural abilities; ſhe is ſenſible of 
this advantage, and has not negleQted it: but 


not having had an opportunity of uſing a great 


deal of art to improve thoſe abilities, ſhe is fa- 


tisfied with forming her agreeable voice to ſing 
true and in taſte; with exerciſing her little feet 


to move lightly, and with grace; or to curtſy in 
any ſituation, without conſtraint, or awkward- 
neſs. Yet ſhe has had no finging-maſter except 


her father; no one to teach her to dance but her 


mother: an organiſt in the neighbourhood has 


given her ſome leſſons to accompany upon the 


harplichord, which ſhe has fince improved by 


her hand to advantage on thoſe black ſpots; but. 
afterwards ſhe found that the ſound of the harp- 


ſichord ſweetened the tone of her voice, and by 


degrees ſhe became ſenſible of the; beauties of 
harmony; at length, as ſhe grew up, ſhe began. 


to feel the charms-of expreſſion, and to be in 


love with muſic. | But this is more owing to 
taſte than ability; for ſhe cannot make out a 
ſingle air in a muſic-book. =-— rt 5 
What Sophia underſtands beſt, and has been 
"4 YOb HE - - MH: _- moſt 


| herſelf. At firſt ſhe only thought of diſplaying. 
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moſt enn are the different ſorts of 
work, ſuitable to her ſex, and even thoſe which 
are not at preſent in uſe,” ſuch as to cut out and 
make her own gowns. There is no kind of 


nesdle-work but ſhe underftands, and performs 


with pleaſutez yet the employment ſhe prefers 
to all other, is that of making lace, becauſe 
there is none that gives a more agreeable atti- 


: tude to her perſon, or in which her fingers are 


ed with more grace and dexterity. She 
has likewiſe applied herſelf to all the particular 


branches of domeſtic '\ceconomy.: She under. 


ſtands cooking and the buttery, and knows the 
price and quality of proviſions; ſhe'can keep ac- 


counts. very well, 2d acts as houfe-keeper to 


her father. Formed to de herſelf the mother of 
a family, by managing her father's houſe, ſhe 


learns'to direct her own; ſhe is capable of ſup- 


plying the different offices of menial ſervants, 
and does it with pleaſure... No one knows how 


to command properly, without having firſt learn- 
ed to obey;-this' is the principle on which her 


mother employs her; as for Sophia, her confi- 
detations do not extend to that diſtance. Her 
firſt and prineiple duty is that of a daughter, and 
at preſent it ĩs the only one ſhe thinks of fulfill- 
ing: Her ſole view is to attend her mother, 


and to eaſe her of a part of her care. It is true, 
howevar, that ſhe does not diſcharge all her du - 


ties uãth equal pleaſure. For inſtance, though 
ſhe is a little greedy, ſhe is not fond of cookery; 
the culinary detail has {omewhat' difguſting to 
| her3-becauſe ſhe never finds it confiſtent with 


. cleanlineſs. In this reſpect the is extremely de- 


_ and her W being $119 to 8 
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is become one of her imperfections; ſhe had ra- 
ther let all the dinner tumble into the fire, than 


have her ruffle ſpotted. For this very reaſon ſhe 


never would look after the garden. She thinks 


| ſhe would get dirt among the grounds; and as 
ſoon as ſhe eſpies a dunghill, ſhe 4 nm nts: her- 


felt offended with its ſmell. 
This defect the owes to her mother's infiruc- 
tions. According to that good lady, one of the 
inciple duties of a woman is cleanlineſs it is 
a ſpecial and indiſpenſable. obligation, impoſed 


| by nature herſelf. There cannot be a more diſ- 


agrexable object in the world than a flattern: 
and the huſband who diſlikes ſuch a creature, is 


nerer to blame. The mother has preached up 
this duty to her daughter, ever ſince ſhe was a 


child; and has inſiſted upon ſuch a particular 
neatneſs in her perſon, in her cloaths, her art» 


ment, her work, and toilette, that all t 


minuteneſſes becoming habitual, take up a very 
conſiderable part of her time, and even influence 


the reſt; ſo that whatever ſhe is about, to do it 


well is her ſecond care; the firlt and chi of all 
is to do it neatly. 

And yet all this e el has not degenerated 
into an idle affectation, or an over - ſtrained de- 
licacy: nor has it made way for the refinements 
of luxuty.. No other water, but that of river or 
fountain, has ever entered her apartment: ſhe 
knows no other perfume than that of flowers; 


| and neyer will her huſband ſmell any thing 


more fragrant than ber breath. In ſhort, her 
attention to external-decoration, does not make 
her forget that ſhe owes her life and her time to 


nobler cares: the either knows not, or | ſcorns 


H-2 that 
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that exceſſive cleanlineſs of body, which ſtainz 


the ſoul: Sophia is more than neat, ſhe is pure 


and unſpotted. 


i mentioned 2 while ago, that Sophy was 


greedy. She was fo naturally, but ſhe is grown 


_ temperate from habit, and now ſhe is fuch from 


a principle of virtue. It is not with girls as 


with boys, whom you may govern to a certain 


degree by the principle of gluttony. This is an 
inclination of too bad conſequence to the ſex, to 
ſuffer their indulging it. When Sophy was a 
little girl, ſne often went by herſelf into her 


mamma's apartment, but did not always come 


back empty-handed, ſo that fidelity in regard to 
fweet-meats and ſugar- plums was not unim- 
peached. Her mother having detected her, not 
only reprimanded, but puniſhed her for it, by 
obliging her to faſt. At length ſhe contrived to 
perſuade her, that ſweet - meats were bad for the 
teeth, and that too much feeding ſpoiled the 
ſhape. Thus was Sophy reformed; upon co- 


ming to years, ſhe contracted other taſtes, which 


have diverted her from that mean ſenſuality. 
In women as in men, as ſoon as the heart grows 


- fuſceptible of affection, greedineſs ceaſes to be a 


predominant vice. Sophia has retained the pe- 
culiar taſte of her own ſex; ſhe is fond of milk- 

meats, and ſweet things; ſhe loves. pies and 
cakes, and deſſerts, but eats very little meat; 
ſhe never taſted any wine, nor other deen, li- 
quor. As for the reſt, ſhe eats of _ thing 
moſt moderately; her ſex being leſs laborious 


than ours, requires leſs recruiting. She likes 
every thing that is good, and knows how to par- 
take of it; but, on the other hand, ſhe can alſo 
28 | i f -  accom- 
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accommodate her taſte to leſs palatable viands, 


without feeling 81 ene from this Foes 


. vation. 1 


Sophia has a ſprightly fancy, wichout being 
brilliant; ſhe has ſolidity of underſtanding, 
without being profound 3 her wit is not ſpoken 
of in company, becauſe nobody finds ſhe has a 
greater or leſſer ſhare than Amsel. She has 
always ſenſe enough to be agreeable to thoſe 
with whom ſhe converſes; though it be not 

reatly improved, according to the idea we have 
of the culture of a woman's mind. For her's is 

not formed by reading, but by the converſation 
of her parents, by her own reflection, and by 
the obſervations ſne has made, in what little ſhe 
has ſeen of the world. Sophia is naturally 
cheerful; in ber infancy ſhe was à romping 
girl, but by degrees her mother took care to 
check her flighty airs, leſt too ſudden a change 
ſhould denote the critical period when nature 
points out a graver behaviour. She therefore 
was grown baſliful and reſerved, even before her 
time; and now the period has arrived, it is 
much eaſter for her ito retain her preſent car - 
riage, than it would have been for her to aſſume 
it all at once, without aſſigning a motive for ſo 

extraordinary a change. It is very entertaining 
to ſee: how ſhe ſometimes breaks out into little 


| fallies/of youthful vivacity, from a remainder of 


her former habit; then recollecting herſelf, the 


| ſuddenly ſtops ſhort, and caſting down her eyes, 


her cheeks glow with a virgin-bluſh. The in- 
termediate ſpace, between the two ſtages of in» 
fancy and youth, my VOY Foes a lit 
tle of Tome t OY 


K3 | | Sophia 


Sophia 2 too 2 a ae to 3 
a perfect equality of temper; but ſhe has fo 
much ſweetneſs that this ſenſibility cannot be 
very troubleſome to others; it is herſelf only ſhe 
hurts. Say but a word to offend her, ſhe will 
not pout, . but her boſom will ſwell, and ſhe will 
endeavour to retire, in order to give vent to her 
tears. In the midſt of her weeping, let her fa- 
ther or mother call her back, ſhe inſtantly re- 
turns to laugh and play, wiping her eyes as quick 
as ſhe: e and 3 to ſtifle her unea- 
ines. 

- Neither - is ſhe entirely free from caprice. 
Her temper, when worked up too high, dege- 
nerates into mutiny, and then ſhe is apt to forget 
herſelf. But let er have time to reflect, and 
her manner of repairing the offence will give 
ber, in ſome meaſure, a new degree of merit. 
If ſne is chaſtiſed, ſhe is docile and ſubmiſſive, 
and you perceive that her ſhame proceeds leſs 
from her puniſhment, than from her fault. If 
no notice is taken of it, ſhe will be ſure to re- 
pair the miſtake of herfelf, but with ſo much 
frankneſs, and ſo good a grace, that it is im- 
poſſible to behold her with rancour. She is rea - 
dy to aſk pardon of the loweſt domeſtic, without 
\ feeling the leaſt uneaſineſs from ſuch ſubmiſſion; 
and as ſoon as ſhe is forgiven, by her cheerful 
countenance, ſhe plainly ſhows how greatly her 
heart is eafed; In a word, ſhe bears the wrongs 
of others with patience, and with pleaſure re- 
pairs her own. Such is the amiable diſpoſition 
of her ſex; before we ſpoil it. Woman is fra- 
med to yield to man, and even to bear with bis 
e but you can never make boys ſo 3 

0 ! K m ve. 
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| NF Their minds are ſhocked with the no- 


tion of injuſtice, and nature did.not form them 


| 6 a FN temper. 


| grauem 0 
Pelide flomachum cedere neſcii 


Sophia i is not without religion, but a religion 
conſiſtent with reaſon, and of great ſimplicity z 

a religion containing very few dogmas, and 
es practices of devotion z unacquainted with 
any eſſential practice, but that of moral duty, 
ſhe devotes her whole life to the ſervice of God, 
by doing good to mankind. Her parents, in 


every inſtruction they have given her on this 


ſubject, have accuſtomed her to a reverent ſub- 
miſſion, always ſaying to her, „Child, theſe 
% matters are above your capacity; your | buſ- 
tc band will inform you of them in proper time.“ 
As for the reſt, inſtead of long diſcourſes on pi- 
ous ſubjects, they are ſatisfied with preaching by 
their example, and this 1s deeply engraved in 


her heart. 


Sophia is in love with virtue, which i is now 
become her chief purſuit. She loves it, becauſe 
there is. nothing ſo beautiful; ſhe loves it be- 
cauſe it is that which conſtitutes the glory of a 
woman, and ſrems almoſt to raiſe her to an e- 

uality with the heavenly ſpirits; ſhe loves it, as 
the only road o true happineſs, while ſhe ſees 
nothing but miſery, contempt, and ignominy, 
entailed upon a diſhoneſt women; in ſhort, ſhe 
loves it, as the favourite object of her worthy 
father, and of her tender affectionate mother; 
who, not content with her own virtues, are de- 


ſirous of ng bleſſed with der s; as, on the o- 


ther 
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ther bind, her chief delight is the hope of con- 
tributing to their happineſs. ' Sentiments of 
ſuch dignity inſpire her with an enthuſiaſm that 
elevates. the ſoul, and keeps all her inclinations 
in conſtant ſ ubjection. Sophia will be chaſte and 
virtuous to her laſf gaſp; the has vowed it from 
the bottom of her heart; and at the ſame time 
ſhe made this vow, The was ſenſible of the Whole 
weight of the obligation; ſhe vowed it when ſhe 
ought to have revoked the engagement, had her 
paſſions been formed to triumph over her virtue. 

Sophia has not the good fortune of being an 
amiable woman, according to the French taſte; 
a woman for inſtance of a cold conſtitution, and 
only acting the coquette through vanity ; ſoli- 
citous rather to ſhine than to pleaſe; and fonder 
of amuſement than of real fatisfacton. - Nothing 
but the neceſſity of loving makes her uneaſy; 
this diſturbs her heart and her joy in the midſt 
of public entertainments; ſhe has loſt her for- 
mer chearfulneſs; wanton ſports are no longer 
her taſte ;. inſtead of dreading the difguſt of ſo+ 
Iitude, ſhe feeks it; there bi thinks of him 
2g! is to make her reliſh ir ; every indifferent 

rſon is troubleſome to her; the wants no 
20 or ring of admirers, but a lover; ſhe had 
rather be agreeable to one man of honour, and 

_ agreeable to him for ever, than to be liſted up 
to the ſkies by a popular cry, which may be la- 

viſhed on you to-day, and to-morrow changed 
into mockery and derifion. 

The judgment of women ripens Pont than 
chat of men; as they are obliged to act upon tbe 
defenſive Almoſt from their infancy, and are in- 
truſted wh a depot extremely difficult to pre- 


ſerve, 
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ſerve, of courſe they muſt be ſooner acquainted 
with the nature of good and evil. Sophia being 


forward in every thing from her conſtitution, her 


judgment is ſooner formed than that of other 
girls at her age. In all this there is nothing ve- 
ry extraordinary; for maturity is not every- where 
the ſame. | Lg, * ; i 
Sophia is well acquainted with the duties and 
privileges both of her ſex and ours. She knows 
the failings of men, and the vices of women; 
ſhe is ſenſible alſo of their good qualities and 
contrary virtues, andthey are all imprinted in the 
bottom of her heart. It is impoſſible to have a 


WW higher idea of a virtuous woman, than that 


which ſhe has-formed, yet ſhe is no way daunt- 
ed by this idea; ſhe thinks with complacency of 
a man of honour, of a man of merit; ſhe feels 
ſhe is formed for that man, that ſhe. is worthy of 
him, and that ſhe alone is capable of returning 
him the happineſs which ſhe expeCts to receive 
at his hands; ſhe is fure ſhe ſhall know him; 
the only buſineſs is to find him out. _- _ 

The fair are the natural judges of the merit 
of men, as we are of theirs; this is a mutual 
privilege of which neither ſex is ignorant. So- 


| Phia is ſenſible of this privilege, and exerts it, 


but with a modeſty ſuitable to her youth, to her 
experience, and to her fituation in life. She 
judges only of things within her reach, and ne- 
ver forms this judgment, but when. it ſerves to 
explain ſome uſeful maxim. Of perſons that 
are abſent, ſhe always ſpeaks with the greateſt 
circumſpeCtion, and eſpecially if they wo- 
men. She thinks that the cauſe of their being 
ſo flanderous, is their talking ſo much about 
LAS 8 | their 
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their own ſex; but when they confine them- . 
ſelves to ours, they are generally impartial, 
Hence it is that Sophia keeps within this boun- 
dary.'. In regard to women, ſhe never mentions 
their names, but to ſay all the good ſhe knows 
of them: this is an honour ſhe thinks: due to 
her ſex; and as for thofe of whom ſhe has no 

eas to relate, the is entirely flent. 
Sophia is but little acquainted with the world, 
yet the is obliging and reſpectful, and does eve- 
ry thing with a good grace. Her happy diſpo- 
tion of temper is of more uſe to her than all 
the art in the world. She is pofſeſſed of a po- 
- Hteneſs peculiar to herſelf; a politeneſs not con- | 
fined to forms, nor ſubject to modes, or chan- 
| | 996 a politeneſs uninfluenced by cuſtom, but 
| ded merely in a deſire to oblige, which 
the is always fure of doing. Sbe knows not 
the ceremonious forms of ſanguage, nor does 
The invent any ingenious compliments; ſhe 
does not ſay that ſhe is very much-obliged, that 
you do her too much honour, that you ſhould 
not take ſo much trouble, &c. much leſs does 
The think of giving another turn to thoſe phraſes. | 
To a common civility, or eſtabliſhed form of | 
politeneſs, ſhe anſwers with a curtſy, or with a v 
plain, I thank you; but this ſimple phraſe from IM lit 
ber mouth, is equivalent to the fineft flouriſh bu 
from another. As for real ſervice, ſhe lets ber thi 
„ expreſs it, and there you never meet with ini 
an empty compliment. She never would ſub- WW to. 
mit to the yoke of French; grimaces as for in- thi 
ſtance, to be handed out of one room into ano» Wl evi 
her, by an old fellow of Hixty, who ſhe thinks I th: 
has more. e oocaſion for aſſiſtance himſelf. my | BY: 
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a gallant, all ſcented with perfume, offers this 


ridiculous; piece of ſervice, {he leaves the offi- 1 


cious gentleman on the ſtair-caſe, and bounces 


in two leaps into the room, faying the is not 
kme. Though ſhe is not tall in ſtature, yet 


| ſhe never would have high heels to her ſhoes; 
ber feet are ſmall enough to do without et 1 


She not only behaves with becoming ſilence 
and reſpect in the company of women, but even: 
before married men, or 'thoſe who are a great 
deal older than herſelf; ſhe never accepts a 
place above them, but merely to ſhew her obe - 
dience; and ſhe reſumes her own at the bottom 


of the room whenever ſhe can: for ſhe knows 


that the privilege of age precede: thoſe. of the 
fex, from a ſuppoſed ſuperiority of wiſdom, 


"which above all things, ought to be held i in ho- 


nour and reſpeCt. 

In company with. young perſons of her own- 
age, it is quite another thing; the requires a 
different carriage to awe them into reverence x, 
and the knows how to aſſume it, without loſing 
that modeſt air ſo fuitable to her character. If 
they are humble and diſcreet, the behaves to- 
wards them with that amiable familiarity with 
which young people are wont to. converſe; their 
little innocent chat will be on trifling matters 
but always decent; if they grow ferious: ſhe is 
then for talking on uſeful ſabjects; if they are 
inſpid and nonſenſical, the quickly puts a ſtop 
to them; for ſhe has an utter contempt for all 
he little jargon of gallantry, as very offenſive to 
every woman of ſenſe. She knows full well, 
that the man ſhe is in ſearch of, has no ſuch 
language; and never, if ſhe can help it, mw 4 
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the bear to hear from another what is unbe- 
coming the perſon whoſe character is ſo deeply 
impreſſed in her mind. The high opinion ſhe 
has of the privileges of her ſex; the noble pride 
ariſing from the purity of her ſentiments; the 
virtuous energy which ſhe feels within herſelf, 
and which renders her reſpectable even in her. 
oon opinion, fill her with indignation againſt 
© thoſe whining ſpeeches, with which the modern 
fops pretend to amuſe the ladies. She does not 
receive thoſe compliments with apparent anger, 
but with an ironical applauſe which diſconcerts 
the fool, or with an air of indifference: which he 
does not in the leaſt expect. Suppoſe a fine 
beau accoſts her with a heap of bombaſt, laviſhes 
his wit in commendation of her? s, extols her 
beauty, her graceful air, and expatiates on the- 
happineſs of pleaſing her, Sophy is a girl that 
would interrupt him in his harrangue, and ſay 
tochim very politely, Sir, Iam afraid I know 
2 . «.'thoſe things much better than you; if we 
: 4 have nothing more curious to talk of, I be- 
„ E Here it would be right to put an end to our 
C converſation.“ Upon this ſhe drops him a 
ſine curtſy, and in an inſtant retires to another 
part of the room. I would fain know of your 
agreeable ladies, ieder any of them would 
find it any eaſy matter to give ſuch an We 
= turn to a nonſenſical diſcourſe.  - 
5 Not but that ſhe is very fond of being com- 
mended, provided it be in earneſt, and 1 be- 
Jieves the perſon really thinks all the good of 
her that he fays. To appear affected with her 
merit, a perſon muſt have ſome himſelf. An 


W ge founded in eſteem, is — to the 
| "Gp: 
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not formed to practiſe the little arts of a ſtage · 
dancer. | 
So greatly inkproved in her judgment, and 


formed i in ey 9 reſpect like a girl of twenty, 


Sophia, though ſhe is only fifteen, will not be 
treated as a child by her parents. No ſooner 

will they perceive the leaſt marks of youthful 
. inquietude, than, before it makes an ww progreſs, 
they will endeavour to provide again 


terms. Tender and ſenſible diſcourſes are adapted 


to her age and temper of mind. Should her 
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_ . dignity of her heart; but ſhe is ſure to give - 
- a deaf ear to the fuſtian of gallants; ſhe was 


1 


it; they 
will talk to her in affectionate, but rational 


character be ſuch as I imagine it, . why ſhould 


not her father addreſs her ys in | the follow- 


ing manner ? 


« You are now, Sophy, grown: up to a wo- 


© man's eſtate, and you are not always to con- 


s tinue ſingle. Your mother and J are deſirous 


« you ſhould be happy, and it is for your own | 
fake we deſire it, ſince our felicity depends 


« on yours. The happineſs of a virtuous girl 
« is to make an honeſt man happy; we muſt 


c therefore think of marrying u, and we 


© mult think of it in time, for your fate 
„through life depends on your marriage, and 
ve cannot take too much time to reflect 
„n 


„ Nothing is more - difficult than the choice 


«of 2 good huſband, except perhaps that of a 


« good wife. You, 'Sophy, will be that extra- 
© ordinary woman, you will he the pride of our 


« life, and the comfort of our old age; but 


© how great ſoever your merit, the world is 
* HC * - «. "— 
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e not wanting in men who have a larger ſhare 
af it than you. There are none who ought 


« not to think it an honour to obtain you in 


& marriage; but there are many whom it would 
c do you honour to obtain. Among the latter 


« the buſineſs is to find out one ſuitable to your 


: 5 age and ſtation, to know him, nad to be ac- 


6c quainted with him. 
„The chief happineſs. of marriage depends 
« on fo many relations, or points of agreement, 


C that it is a folly to expect they ſhould all co-in- 
c cide. We muſt firſt of all make ſure of the 


“ moſt important; when the others happen to 


„ meet, ſo much the better; when they are 


« wanting, they muſt be overlooked. Com- 
ce Prey happineſs is not to be found upon earth; 
but the greateſt of misfortunes, and what we 
have always in our power to avoid, is to de 
« unhappy through our own fault. 8 
„ Of relations, ſome are natural, others in- 
6 ſtituted by man, and others depending on o- 
« pinion only. The parents are judges of the 


__ ©« two latter, but the children only of the for- 


mer. In marriages made by the authority of 


s parents, they regulate themſelves entirely by _ 
_ © ſuch relations as are either inſtituted or found- 


% ed in opinion; it is not a marriage of perſons, 


c buf: of- ranks mid eſtates. - But all this is ſuſ- 


s ceptible of alteration; the perſons alone con- 
te tinue always the fame, and in all places, in 
ce ſpite of fortune; it is only perſonal relations 


et that are capable of conſtituting. the happineſs 


« or unhappineſs. of marriage. 
© Your mother was a woman of Beds, and 


« 11. _ a good * 3 were the only 


don | 


— 


- 
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«© conſiderations that induced our parents to join 
ce us in wedlock. I have loſt my. eſtate and ſhe 
« her rank; being forgot by her family, what 
« does it now avail her to be of noble parentage? 
„% Under our misfortunes, the union of our 
« hearts was ever a conſolation to us; the con- 
« formity of our taſte made us chuſe this re- 
« treat; here we live happy in the midſt of po- 
« verty, and each is to the other inſtead of all. 
« Sophy is our common treaſure z we bleſs hea- 
e yen for having given us that, and for having 
6c 
«6 
6c 
ic 
cc 
60 


— 


depri ved us of all the reſt. Lou fee, my 
child, whither Providence has conducted us. 
The relations of conveniency, which were 
the cauſe of our marriage, are vaniſhed ; our | 
preſent happineſs conſiſts: in thoſe which at 
that time were reckoned as nothing. 


It is the buſineſs of man and woman to 
« chuſe for themſelves. Mutual inclination 
« ought to be the firſt tie; their eyes, their 
hearts ſhould be their firſt guides: for as their 
principle duty, when they come together, is 
« to love each other, and love is a thing that 
« does not depend on ourſelves; this duty ne- 
F « ceſſarily implies another, which is to begin 
= © with loving before we tie the matrimonial 
„ knot. This is the law of nature, which no- 
thing can abrogate : they who have reſtricted 
it with ſo many civil laws, ſeem to have di- 
rected their view rather to the appearance of 
« order, than to the felicity of the married 
ſtate, or the morals of the people. You ſee, 
* my Sophy, we are. not preaching a difficult 
_ © doctrine to you; it only tends to render you 
& miltreſs of your own perſon, and to make 
Ve SS: — OP: WS 
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cc us depend on you for the choice of your-huſ- 
60 | | | ' > Bo, 


band. 


s 


% After we have given you our reaſons for 
leaving you at full liberty, it is proper we 


ſhould alſo take notice of 


| yours for making a 
diſcreet uſe of it. Sophy, you are good-na- 


tured, and do not want ſenſe ; you have a 
regard to integrity and true . piety; you are 


poſſeſſed of the-accompliſhments proper for a 


virtuous woman; neither is your perſon diſa- 
greeable: but you have no fortune; you have 
indeed thoſe goods which are moſt worthy of 


eſteem, but not thoſe which are moſt valued 
in the eye of the world. Do not therefore aſ- 
pire higher than you can attain; but regulate 
your ambition, not by your own judgment 
nor ours, but by public opinion. If the mat- 


ter in conſideration were no more than merit 
« equal to your own, I know not what bounds 
J ſhould preſcribe to your expectations; but 
by no means would I have you raiſe them 


higher than your fortune, which you are to 
remember is very inconſiderable., Though a 


man worthy of your affection may not confi- 

der this inequality as an obſtacle to marriage, 
you ought in that caſe to do what he will not 
do: Sophy ſhould imitate her mother, and 


enter only into a family that thinks itſelf ho- 


noured by her alliance. You have not be- 


held our opulence, you were born during our 
poverty, you have contributed 'to render it 
eaſy to us, and you have partaken of it with- 


out repining. Follow my advice, Sophy, do 


not ſeek for that wealth, which we bleſs hea- 
yen for taking from us; ſince we never taſted 
NG 8 ; : ; | ce hap- : 


* 
F 
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e happineſs, till we were difincumber ed of VEE. h 


* e f 

« You are too lovely, Sophy, not to be agree - 
« able to ſomebody; neither is your poverty ſo 
« great, that you need be a burden to an ho- 


© neſt man. You will be courted, and perhaps 
« by people who are not deſerving of your per- 


« ſon. Were they to exhibit - themſelves in 


their real colours, you would ſet a proper va- 


fue on them, and would not he long deceived 
« by their external magnificence.. But although 
« your judgment is very good, and you have 
«ſome ſkill in merit, you want experience, 


© and are ignorant how far it is poſſible for men 


« to difſemble. An artfut impoſtor may ſtudy 
your taſte and inclinations, in order to ſeduce: 
« you, and may pretend to virtues to which he 
« is an entire ſtranger. Such a man would 
ee ruin you, Sophy, before you perceived it, 


„ and you would not ſee your error, till it was 


« paſt all remedy. The moſt dangerous of 
« ſnares, and the only one that reaſon is inca- 
© pable of avoiding, is that of your own paſſi- 
« ons; ſhould you ever be ſo unhappy as to fall 
« into it, you would ſee nothing but Hlufions 
„% and chimeras z your eye would be faſcinated, 


“ your judgment confounded, your will cor- 


_ « rupted, even your very error would be dear 
to you, and when you came to fee it, you 
« would not chuſe to leave it. It is to Sophy's 
«reaſon, not to the inclinations of her heart, 
% that we reſign her. So long as ſhe remains 
cool and deliberate, let her be her own judge; 
s but whenever ſhe falls in love, let her put 

e 1 | „ herſelf 


— 


\ 


a 
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40 herſelf once more under the guidance of her 
c mother. 5 | 


„ I propoſe an agreement betwixt us, which + 
will convince you of our eſteem, and reſtore 


the natural order. Parents are apt to chuſe 


6 a huſband for their daughter, and conſult her 


„only for form ſake. + This is the general cu- 
« ſtom: but we intend to behave in a very dif- 
« ferent manner; you ſhall chuſe, and we are 


ce to be conſulted. Exert your right, Sophy; 


« exert it freely, but with diſcretion. The 
0 
% not ours; but it is our buſineſs to judge, 
& whether you are miſtaken or not, in regard 
tc to: points of agreement, and whether, even 
, without knowing it, you are not acting 
counter to your own deſign. Birth, eſtate, 
« rank, opinion, are not in the leaſt conſidera- 
„ tion with us. Take an honeſt man, whoſe 
« perſon you approve, and whoſe temper ſuits 
„ you, be he what he will in other reſpects, we 

„ accept him for our ſon-in-law. His fortune 
« will always be conſiderable enough for us, if 
« he has the uſe of his arms, is an honeſt man, 


% and loves his family. His rank will be ſuf- 


4 ficiently illuſtrious, if he ennobles it by vir- 
„% tue. Were the whole world to condemn us, 


*« what does it ſignify? We do not court the 


«© public approbation; all we aim at is your hap- 
6 pinels.” e e nt tee 
Reader, I know not what effect ſuch a ſpeech 
would produce in the minds of girls educated 
after your manner. With regard to Sophy, ſhe 
cannot make a verbal anſwer. Shame and af- 
fection will obſtruct all utterance: but I am 
„ very 


ſpouſe that ſuits you, ought to be your choice, 


= 
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very certain it will be deeply engraved in her 
heart during the remainder of her life; and that 
if there be any de ——_— on human reſolution, 
it is on that which will follow this fpeech, name- 
ly, to render herſelf 3 the eſteem of her 
parents. 

But let us ſtate the caſe at the very worſt, and 
ſuppoſe her conſtitution to be ſo warm, as to 
render it inconvenient to wait any conſiderable 
time. I affirm that her judgment, her know- 
ledge, her taſte and delicacy, but eſpecially the 
principles in which ſhe has been bred up from 
her infancy, will form ſuch a counterpoiſe to the 
impetuoſity of her deſires, as will be able to o- 
vercome, or at leaſt to reſiſt them a long time. 
She would rather undergo the ſevereſt torture, 
than afflict her parents, by marrying a worthleſs 
man, or by expoſing herſelf to the misfortunes 
of an unequal marriage. Even the liberty ſhe _ 


has received, only inſpires her with a new ſu- 


blimity « of ſentiment, and renders her more ſeru- 
pulous in regard to the choice of a .huiband. 
: Formed with the delicate texture of an Italian, 
and with the ſenſibility of an Engliſhwoman, 
ſne has moreover the pride of a Spaniard, to re- 
ſtrain the emotions of her heart, and the warmth 
of her deſires; ſince even in looking out for a 
lover, ſhe is as difficult as the ladies of that na- 
tion, who do not eaſily meet with a perſon wor- 
thy of their affection. 

It is not in every body's nature to feel chat 
enthuſiaſtic warmth, with which the love of 
virtue is capable of inſpiring the ſoul ; nor that 
elaſtic force it has within itſelf, whenever it 1s 
ſincerely deſirous of following the path of juſtice 
and honour. There are people, to whom every 


thing 
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thing grand and noble appears chimerical ; and 


who have ſuch low and grovelling ideas, that 
they can never know how greatly even the folly 


of virtue is capable of influencing the human 
' paſſions; + You will ſay, F muſt never talk to 


thoſe people without examples; ſo much the 
worſe, ſhould they be ſo obſtinate as to deny 


them. Were I to tell them, that Sophia 18 not 
an imaginary being, that I have only given her 


a fictitious name, that her education, her man- 


ners, character, and figure, had a real exiſtence, 


and that her Joſs is ſtill lamented by a worthy 
family, they would certainly look. upon the 
whole as fabulous. But, after all, why ſhould 


this hinder me from conchuding the hiſtory of a 
damſel who bore ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to So- 
phia, that this narrative might very well be a- 


dapted to her, without occaſioning the leaſt ſur- 
priſe? Whether it be conſidered as true or not, 
ſignifies but little; if you will, I have written 
a romance; bur I have always explained my 
method, and proceeded regularly towards the 


end 1 Have 3 in view. 


The young damſet, of the ſame complexion 


as that I have been attributing to Sophia, had 
moreover fo great a conformity to her in every 


other reſpect, that ſhe might well deſerve this 
name, and I leave her in poſſeſſion of it. After 
the converſation I have already related, her fa- 
ther and mother, judging that lovers would not 
come to preſent themſelves in their rural retire- 


ment, ſent her to ſpend a winter in town, at an 


aunt's of her's, whom they appriſed of the rea- 
fon of the journey. For the high- minded 8o- 
25 had a noble pride, which Wis her to tri- 

umph 
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umph over her own inclinations z and however 
| ſhe might ſtand in need of a huſband, ſhe would 


ſooner have died a maid, than ave derermined 


to go in ſeaich of one. | 
Her aunt, deſirous ofobliging the gir?'s parents, 
introduced her into company and entertain 
ments, and brought her acquainted with ſeveral 
families: ſhe ſhewed her the world, or rather 
ſhe gave. the world a fight of her; for Sophia 
took very little ſatisfaction in all this noiſe and 
buſtle. Yet it was obſerved, that ſhe did not 


fly from the company of agreeable young men, 


who appeared decent and modeſt. Even in her 
reſerve ſhe had a particular manner of attracting 
their attention, which ſeemed: to border pretty 


much upon coquetry ; but after ſhe converſed 


with them two or three times, ſhe was tired of 


their company. This air of authority, by which 


ſhe ſeemed to accept of the homage of her lovers, 


was ſoon ſucceeded by a much humbler carriages 
and a politeneſs far more diſcouraging. Ever. 


upon her guard, the did not give them any op- 
portunity of doing her the leaſt ſervice; and 


tis was telling them very plainly, that ſhe did 


not accept ot their addreſſes. 

. Perſons of a tender diſpoſition are never 694 
of tumultuous pleaſures, or the vain deludin 
joys of thoſe who have no ſort of ſenſibility, but 

place all their happineſs in the perpetual agita - 
tion and hurry of life. Sophia, not finding what 
ſhe had been in purſuit of, and deſpairing to 
meet it, grew tired of the town. She was ver 
fond of her parents; nothing could make a- 
mends for their abſence, nothing could make 
her loſe _ of them, ſo that at * ſhe grew. 
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- impatient, and came back to her father's before 
the ſtepulated time. 


Scarce had ſhe reſumed "ou aua emplo ment 


her occupations were ſtill the ſame, ber temper 
was altered. She would be abſent in thought, 
impatient, penſive, and melancholy, nay, ſhe 
would hide herſelf ſometimes to give vent to her 
tears. At firſt her parents imagined ſhe was in 


about it, but ſhe denied the charge. She pro- 
teſted, ſhe had never feen any body that could 


would not tell a lie. 
In the mean time, this languiſhing diſpoki- 


| 2 tion increaſed every day, and her health began 
( 40-impair.-- Her mother grew uneaſy at theſe 


mptoms, and reſolved to find out the cauſe of | 


| her illneſs. With this view ſhe took her aſide, 


and addreffed her in the moſt pathetic language, 


and with the molt endearing careſſes that ma- 
- - . ternal tenderneſs could poſhbly inſpire. © O, my 


child, whom I have born fo long in my womb, 
and whom 1 inceſſantly bear in my heart, di | 
cloſe thy uneaſineſs to thy affectionate parent. 
What- ſecrets are thoſe which a mother cannot 
know ? Who ſympathiſes with thee in thy af- 
flictions? Who partakes of them? Who is rea- 
dy to relieve thee, but thy father and mother ? 
Ah! my dear child, wouldſt thou have me die 
with grief for not knowing the cauſe of thine?“ 

Sophia, far from wanting to conceal her un- 
aaf from her mother, deſired nothing more 
than to have her a comfortreſs and confidante. 
But ſhame would not permit her to ſpeak, _ 


8 


at home, when it was obſerved, that although _ 


love, and aſhamed to own it; they ſpoke to her 


make an impreffion on her heart; and Sophia "2 
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her modeſty could find no language to deſcribe 


the indelicate ſituation of the firſt attack of ſen- 
ſual paſſion. Her bluſhes being a ſufficient de- - 


monſtration of the prefent criſis, het mother ex- 


torted from her, at laſt, an humble confeſhon '. 


of the cauſe of her uneaſineſs. Far from re- 


primanding her daughter, ſhe gave her all the 


comfort ſhe could, expreſſed her pity, and ſhed 
ſome tears; ſhe was too prudent a woman to 


condemn her for what was no crime, being an 
involuntary fenfation, which her idea of virtue 


rendered more painful. But where was the rea- 


ſon for her ſubmitting. to an evil for which there 
was fo eaſy and lawful a remedy ? Why did not 
ſhe make uſe of the liberty with whichſhe had been 
indulged ? Why did not ſhe accept, why did 
not ſhe chuſe. herſelf a huſband ? Did not ſhe 
know that her fate was in her own hands, and 
whatever choice ſhe made, it would ſurely be 
confirmed, ſince ſhe could make none inconſiſt- 


ent with honour? She had been ſent up to 


town, where ſhe had not thought proper to a- 
bide 3 ſeveral matches had been propoſed to her, 
and ſhe: had rejected them all. What then did 
ſhe wait for? What is it ſhe expected? How © 
ſtrange a contradiction in her behaviour 


The anſwer was very plain. If nothing more 


were requiſite than a remedy againſt frailty, the 


choice would have foon been made; but a ma- 


ſter for life is not ſo eaſy to fix upon, and ſince 
thoſe two choices cannot be ſeparated, it is pre- 
ferable to wait; thus a damſel's youthful days 
often ſlide away, before ſhe is able to find a man 
with whom ſhe would chuſe to ſpend her days. 
This was the ſituation of Sophia: ſhe a 
e „„ over; 
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lover; but this lover was to be her huſband, and 


ſuch were the diſpoſitions which ſhe required in 


her's, that one was almoſt as difficult to find as 
the other. All thoſe young fellows who made 


ſo brilliant a figure, had no other relation that 


ſuited her taſte, but that of age; the other fit- 


neſſes were all wanting ; their ſuperficial under- 


ſtanding, their vanity, their nonſenſe, their im- 
moral behaviour, their apiſh imitations, , gave 
her an invincible diſlike to them all. She would 


fain have a man, and ſhe ſaw nothing but apes ; 


ſhe was in ſearch of one that had a ſoul, and 
could find none. 

How unfortunate am I? ſaid ſr to her 55. | 
ther; I want an object of love, and can meet 


with none to pleaſe me. My heart rejects every 
one of thoſe whom my ſenſes approve. I ſee not 
one who does not excite,, and at the ſame time 


repreſs my deſires ; inclination without eſteem 
is never durable. Ah! this is not the place to 
find the man your Sophy wants ! His excellent 
model is deeply engraven on her mind. She 


can love none but him; none but him can -ſhe 
make happy; with him alone can ſhe partake of 
felicity. She had rather pine away, and ſtrug- 


gle inceflantly with nature; nay, ſhe had rather 
die unhappy and free, than live in deſpair with 


a man whom ſhe could not love, and whom 


ſhe could only render unhappy : : it were much 
better not to exiſt, than to be in a ſtate of ſuf- 
fering. _ 

So ſurpriſed was her mother at this extraor- 
dinary ſpeech, that ſhe ſuſpected ſome myſtery 


in it. Sophia was neither affected nor extrava- 
Oe An 9 how could ſo extraordinary a 


dele- 
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delecacy come into her head ? She, who had 


been trained up from her infancy to ſuit herſelf 


to the people the lived and converſed with, and 


to make a virtue- of neceſlity ? This idea of an 
amiable man, with which ſhe was ſo greatly 
ſmitten, and which ſhe ſo frequently repeated 
in every converſation, made her mother conjec : 
ture that this whim had ſome other foundation, 
which ſhe knew nothing of, and that Sophia 


had not unboſomed herſelf entirely. The hap» 


leſs girl, labouring under her ſecret uneaſineſs, 


only wants to diſburden herſelf. The mother 


preſſes her; Sophy heſitates, and at length ſur- 


renders; then ſtepping out of the room without 
ſaying a word, ſhe comes back the next moment 


with a book in her hand- Pity your unhappy 
daughter ; her fate is paſt all remedy; it is im- 
poſſible for her tears ever to dry up: and would 


you know the cauſe? Why, there it is, ſaid - 
ſhe, throwing the book on the table. The mo- 

ther took it up, and opened it, and found it was 

the Adventures of Telemachus. At firſt the 


could not comprehend a title of this myſterious 
affair; hut, by dint of queſtions and obſcure 
anſwers, ſhe diſcovered at length, to her great 


| ſurpriſe, as you may eaſily conceive, that her 


daughter was the rival of Eucharis. 


Sophia was in love with Telemachus; ſhe lo» 


ved him with a paſſion that was paſt all cure. 
As ſoon as her father and mother diſcovered her - 
weakneſs, they laughed, and would fain reclaim 
her by reaſon. They were miſtaken, and reaſon - 


was not altogether on their ſide z Sophia had 


alſo her reaſons, and knew how to ſet them in a 
proper light. How often did ſhe filence them, 
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by availing herſelf of their own arguments, and 


ſhewing them that they had committed all the 


. miſchief, if there was any; that they had not 
trained her up for a man of the preſent times; 


that ſhe muſt neceſſarily either conform to her 


. Huſband's way of thinking, or make him com- 


with her's ; that the former they had render- 
impoſſible, by their manner of education, 
and the latter was exactly the thing ſhe wanted. 


- Give me, ſaid ſne, a man endowed with my max- 
ams, or one into whoſe mind I may inſtil them, 


and I will take him for my huſband; but till 
us find ſuch a one, why do you condemn me? 
ather pity my caſe, for I am unfortunate, but 


not deſtitute of reaſon. Is the heart made to o- 


bey the will? Did not my father himſelf ſay ſo? 
Is it my fault if I love an ideal being? I am not 


a dreamer; I want not a prince; I do not look | 
for a Telemachus; I am ſenfible it is all ro- 


mance, but fain would I have a perſon that re- 
ſembled him; and why ſhould not this perſon 


. exiſt, fince I exiſt; I who have a heart fo ſi mi- 


lar to his? No; let us not throw ſuch ſlander 
on humanity, as to think that an amiable and 
virtuous man is a mere chimera. - He exiſts, he 


lives, perhaps he is in ſearch of me; he is look- 


ing out for one that has a ſoul, and i is N 


of loving him. But who is he? Where is he? 
I know not: he is not among thoſe I have al- 


ready beneld; and to be ſure I ſhall never meet 


with any ſuch perſon. O mother! mother! why 


did you draw too lovely a picture of virtue? II 
I can love no other object but that, it is not t I I 


burt you that are to blame. 


Shall I continue this” [melancholy narrative 
| down 
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down to its cataſtrophe? Shall I mention the - 
long debates that preceded it? Shall I repreſent. 
an impatient mother changing her careſſes into 
ſeverity ? Shall I exhibit a provoked father, for- 
getting his former engagements, and treating 
the moſt virtuous of all daughters as a fool and - 
a madwoman ? Shall I at length deſcribe the 
unfortunate victim, more attached than ever to 
her chimera, for which ſhe was more perſecu- 
ted than ever, moving with a ſlow pace towards 
death, and deſcending into her tomb at the ve- 
1 ry time they thought of dragging her to the al- 
| tar? No; away with theſe melancholy objects. 
| 1 have no occaſion to go ſo far in ſearch of a 
_— ſtriking example, to demonſtrate, that notwith- 
ſtanding the corrupt manners of the age, women 
are no more ſtrangers than men to that raptu- 
tous enthuſiaſm with which the idea of beauty 
| and virtue fires the ſoul, and that there is no- 
thing but may be atchieved by their ſex, as well 
as by ours, if we follow the directions of nature. 
Here you will interrupt me to aſk. whether 
it be nature that directs us to take ſo much 
frouble in checking our immoderate defires? F 
anſwer in the negative; but, on the other hand, 
1 mult obſerve, that ſuch a number of immode- 
rate defires are not owing to nature. Now; 
whatever 1s not from nature is againſt her; and 
this I have proved a hundred times. 
„ Let us reſtore Sophia to our Emilius; let us 
| _ raiſe this lovely girl to life, in order to give her 
1 a leſs lively imagination, and a more happy de- 
Riny. Fain would I have ſketched an ordinary 
woman, but giving her too much ſublimity of 
ſentiment, L have diſturbed her. brain, and be- 
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. wildered myſelf. Let us return the way we 
came: Sophia is a good-natured girl, and her 
mind is of the ordinary frame; all the accom- 
- pliſhments therefore ſhe has are owing to her e- 
ducation. - . „ ö 


* 
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| M 46gnat firſt was to inſert, in the preſent 
1 treatiſe, all that could be ſaid on the ſub- 
ject of education, leaving every body at liberty 
to ſelect what they thought moſt eligible, and 
beſt adapted to their purpoſe. I had formed a 
ſcheme to prepare a companion for Emilius from 
her cradle, to bring them up together, in order 
to make. each, other happy in wedlock. But 
when I came to reflect, I found, that to projet 
thoſe marriages ſo early in life, betrayed a want 
of judgment, and that it was abſurd to train up 
two children for the matrimonial union, - with- 
out knowing whether this union was agreeable 
to nature; that is, whether there were ſuch re- 
lations of fitneſs between them, as were necef- 
ſary to form a junction of hearts. We ſhould 
take care not to confound that which is natural 
jn the ſtate of ſolitude, with that which is natu- 
ral in the ſtate of ſociety. In the former, all 
women are fit for all men, becauſe both ſexes as 
vet have only the original and common relations 
in which they all agree; in the latter, the fitneſs 
or agreement of each perſon being diſplayed by 
| ſocial inſtitutions, and their minds baving re- 
_ ceived their proper and determinate form, not 
from education only, but from the joint con- 
currence of education and nature, whether * £2 
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conſult nothing but nature. Do not join a man 
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der a bad or a good regulation, it is impoſſible 
to match them properly, without introducing. 
them to each other, in order to ſee whether they 
agree in every reſpect, or at leaſt to make ſuch 
a Choice as ſhall include moſt of theſe fitneſles. 
or agreements... 

The misfortune is, that while the trated ſtate 
diſplays the relations of agreement, it alſo pro- 
duces a diſtinction of ranks, and thoſe two con- 
ſiderations are ſo different from each other, that 
the more you diſtinguiſh the conditions of peo- | 
ple, the more you confound their characters. — 
This is the ſource of diſproportioned marriages, 
and all the inconveniences attending them; 
whence it is obvious, by a neceſſary conſequence, _ 
that the farther you remove from the equality of 1 
conditions, the greater alteration you find in tze 
natural ſentiment: in proportion to the diſtance 4 
between the higher and lower claſs, the matri- | 
monial tie is relaxed;.in proportion to the great- 
er number of the opulent, the human ſpecies is. 
leſs propagated. The maſter and the flave are 
no longer of the ſame family, they. conſider no- 
thing but their reſpective conditions. 

Should you be defirgus to prevent every abuſe, 
and to encourage happy marriages, lay aſide all 
prejudice, forget all human inſtitutions, and 


and woman who agree with each other only in 
a particular ſtate or condition, and would ceaſe 
to have any relation or agreement were this 
condition to change: but let thoſe only be united 
in wedlock, who would ſuit er agree with each 
: other, under every circumſtance and condition 
in life. * that I pretend to ſay, that conuen-. 
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| tional relations are indifferent in marriage; but 
I affirm, that the influence of natural relations 


is ſo ſuperior to the other, that it is this alone 


which decides the fate of humanity; and that 


there is ſuch an agreement of taſtes, humours, 
ſentiments, and tempers, as ſhould engage a 


prudent father, were he a prince, or a great 


-monarch, to marry: his ſon, without the leaſt he- 


<Htation, to the damſel that had all thoſe fitneſſes 
or agreements, were ſhe even ſprung from a 


baſe ignoble family, were ſhe even the daughter 


of a common executioner. Yes, I maintain it, 


that were all the misfortunes imaginable to fall 


upon the devoted heads of a loving couple, they 
would enjoy far greater happineſs in mixing 
their tears, than they would have taſted in the 


higheſt proſperity, had it been poiſoned by a diſ- 
union of hearts. 

Hence it is, that inſtead of rearing a ſpouſe, 
from her infancy, for my Emilius, I have ſtaid 
to know what kind of a help-mate would ſuit 
Him. It is not I that determine the agreement, 
but nature; my buſineſs is to diſcover her choice. 


My bubneſs: I fay, and not his father's; for 


when he intruſted me with the care of his fon, 


he reſigned his place to me, and ſubſtituted my 


right to his own: I am the true father of Emi- 
livs; it is I that made him a man. I would have 


| refuſed to be concerned in his education, had 1 


not the power of marrying; him according to his 


choice, that is, in conformity to mine. Nothing 


but the pleaſure ariſing from making a man hap- 
py, can pay for what it _ to 110 him in a 


| way of becoming ſo. 


But I would not have ye you imagine, that 1 
x waited 
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waited till I could find Emilius' ſpouſe, and that 
it was I who put him upon this fearch. This 
fictitious inquiry is only a pretence to bring him 
acquainted with the ſex, and to make him ſen- 
fible of the value of the woman that was form- 
ed to be his conſort. Sophia was diſcovered ' 

ſome time ſince; perhaps Emilius has had a fight 
of her; but he hall be RE hi with her at a 
proper time. 

Though an inequality of condivions be not ne- 

ceſſary for marriage, yet when this circumſtance 
co-incides with other agreements, it enhances 
their value: it cannot be ſet in competition with 
any of them fingly, but, every thing elſe en, 

it makes the ſcale preponderate. 

No man, unleſs he be a crowned head, can 
look out for a wife in all parts of the world: for 
the prejudices he may not have himſelf, he wild | 

find in others; and ſuch a particular damſel, 
perhaps, would ſuit him extremely well, though 
he has no likelihood of obtaining her, or her fa- 
ther's conſent. Hence there are prudential max- 
ims, by which the inquiries of every judicious 
parent ought to be limited. He ought not to be 
deſirous of procuring for his ſon a ſettlement ſu- 
perior to his rank, for this may be out of his 
power. And even were it to depend entirely 
upon his own choice, he ought not to defire it; 
for of what ſignification is rank and quality to a 
young man, at leaſt to mine? By climbing too 
high; he expoſes himſelf to the danger of a thou- 
fand real evils, by which he may be tormented _ 
- all his life. Nay, I affirm, that he ſhould not 
| attempt to make a compenſation for goods of a 
| different nature, for inſtance, nobility and mo- 
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ney, betauſe each of theſe does not ſo much em 
bance the value of the other, as it depreciates 
its own; and beſides, people can never agree a- 
bout the common eſtimate ; and laſtly, the pre- 
ference claimed. by eaeh party, lays the founda- 
tion of diſcord between the two families, and 
oftentimes ſets the married couple themlcly es at 
variance. 

It is likewiſe a matter of great conſequence 
for the ſtate of matrimony, whether a man e- 
fpouſes a woman above or beneath his rank. 
The former caſe is quite contrary, the letter 
more agrecable,, to reaſon: as families are con- 
nected to ſociety only by their head or chief, the 
condition of the latter ere that of the whole- 
family. Whenever a perſon eſpouſes a woman 
of an inferior rank, he does not ſtoop himſelf, 
but he raiſes - his conſort; on the contrary, by 
taking a wife from a ſupetior ſtation he debaſes 
her, without raiſing himſelf: hence, in the 
former caſe, there is an advantage without any 
inconvenieney, and in the latter, an inconveni- 
ency without an advantage. Further, it is a- 


greeable to nature, that woman thould be ſub- 


ject to man. Whenever therefore he marries a 
woman of an inferior condition, both the natu- 
ral and civil order agree, and no inconveniency - 
follows. But it is quite the reverſe, when a man 
marries above his rank; for he then reduces him- 
ſelf to the diſagreeable alternative, of hurting 
either his prerogative or his. gratitude; either of 
being ungrateful, or of falling into contempr. 
Then the woman, pretending to the ſupreme 
command, will tyrraniſe over her chief; and 
the maſter, reduced to a ſtate of ſervicude, _ 


— 
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be at once the moſt ridiculous, and the moſt ab- 
je& creature upon earth. Such are thoſe un- 
happy favourites, whom the Aſiatic monarchs 
dignify and torment with their alliance, and 
who, when they lie with their wives, are obli- 
ged, it is ſaid, to enter the bed at the feet. 
Here I expect that many of my readers, re- 
collecting what I have already obſerved, that 
woman has a natural capacity for governing 
man, will charge me with contradiction; yet 
they will find themſelves miſtaken. There is a 
very wide difference between uſurping the ſu- 
preme command, and influeneing the com- 
mander. The female empire is that of ſoftneſs, 
addreſs, and complacency; their orders are ca- 
reſſes, their menaces tears, A woman ought to 
govern within the circle of her family, like a 
miniſter in a kingdom, by direCting the head to 
iſſue out ſuch commands as ſhe thinks proper. 
In this ſenſe it is very certain, that thoſe fami- 
lies are beſt conducted in which the woman 
has moſt authority. Bur when ſhe is deaf to 
the voice of the chief, when ſhe would fain u- 
ſurp his right, and command in her own name, 
nothing but miſery, ſcandal, and diſhonour can 
enſue. „„ 
It remains then for him to chuſe among his 
equals, or his inferiors; and I am apt to think, 
there is ſome reſtriction to be made in regard to 
the latter; for it is difficult to find among the 
ſcum of the people, a woman capable of form- 
ing the happineſs of a man of honour. Not that 
the people of the loweſt claſs are more vicious 
than thoſe of the higheſt, but they have very 
few ideas of beauty and virtue, and the iniquity 
4 395 | UE 
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of thoſe of the higher ſtates, makes the vulgar 1 


conſider even their vices as lawful. 
Man, naturally ſpeaking, is not much uſed to 
reflect. This is an art, that like all others muſt 
be learned, and is even more difficult to acquire. 
I know only. two claſſes that are really diſtinct 
in both ſexes; one of the thinking, the other of 
\theuntbinking people; a difference almoſt entirely 
owing to education. A man ef the firſt of theſe 


_ ranks, ought not to marry into the ſecond; for 


the greateſt of ſocial bliſſes is wanting in his fami- 
ly, when, though he has a wife, he is obliged to 
think by himſelf. They who ſpend their ls 
lives in working for a livelihood, have no other 
idea but that of their labour or their intereſt, and- 
their ſenſe and underſtandihg ſeem to be ſeated in 
"their hands: This i ignorance however is no way 
prejudicial, but frequently conducive to probity 
and virtue; for it is but too common to explain 
away one's duties, by too much reflection, and 
to conclude with ſubſtituting an empty name, 
inſtead of the thing itſelf.» Conſcience affords 
greater light than all the philoſophers, we have 
no occaſion to read Cicero's Officies, in order to 
learn to be honeſt; and perhaps the moſt virtus 
ous woman living, does not know in what vir- 
tue conſiſts. But it is equally true, thatthe im- 
mrs of the mind is the only thing capa- 
e of rendering converſation agreeable; hence 
it is a melancholy circumſtance ſor a father, 
who likes the company of his wife and children, 
to be obliged to ſhut himſelf up in his room, 
becauſe he is not underſtood by any of the fa- 
. mily..- 
8 how ſhould A woman, unuſed to re- 
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fetion, be capable of educating her children ? 


how will ſhe be able to diſcern what is proper 
for them ? how ſhall ſhe train them to virtues, 
to which ſhe herſelf is a ſtranger, or to any 
kind of merit, of which ſhe has no idea? She 


will only know how to ſoothe, or to menace 


them, to render them either inſolent or timo- 
rous; ſhe will either make them mannerly mon- 
keys, or wild idle boys; but they never will ſhew 


any marks of good *Fnſe, or behave as annie 


children. 
It is. not therefore at all proper ak a man of 


education, to eſpouſe a woman that has had 
nope, and conſequently to marry into a claſs of 


pos where it is impoſſible to have any. But 


ad much rather have a plain ſimple girl, with- 
out education, than a young woman of learning 


and wit, who was to erect a literary tribunal in 
my houſe, and to preſide there herſelf in perſon. 
A witty woman 1s a ſcourge to her huſband, to 


- her children, to her friends, her ſervants, a 


to all the world. Elated by the ſublimity of her 


genius, ſhe ſcagns to ſtoop to the duties of a wo- 
man, and is ſufd to commence a man after the 


example of Madeffioiſelle de I'Enclos. Abroad 


ſhe is ever ridiculed, and juſtly criticiſed; which 
is the ſure conſequence of acting out of charger | 


ter, and of being unqualified for the, ſtation ſhe 


has aſſumed. Your great female geniuſes i im- 


poſe only upon fools. Nobody is ignorant of 
the artiſt, or of the friend, who aſſiſts them with 
his pencil or his pen, in poliſhing their perform- 


ances. All the world knows the diſcteet man 


of letters, who diCtates their oracles to them in 


private. So mean an artifice is unworthy a wo- 
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man of ſpirit; were ſhe even poſſeſſed of real a- 
bilities, ſuch a pretenſion would only debaſe 
her. Her dignity is to be private; her glory to 
have the eſteem of her nuſband; her pleaſure to 
contribute to the happineſs of her family. Rea- 
Wl! 8 der, I appeal to yourſelf; be fincere. Which 
| would you eſteem the molt; and approach with 
+ the greateſt reverence, a woman, whom, upon 
entering her apartment, you found employed in 
the proper occupations of her ſex, in her 5 
tic concerns, with her needle in her hand, and 
. mending or making her childrens apparel ;- or a 
female genius, ſcribbling of verſes on her toi- 
Ie.tte, and ſurrounded with pamphlets of all ſorts? 
F Every young lady that pretended to literature, 
would continue a maid all her life, were there 
none but men of ſenſe in the world: 


Nuerii cur nolim te ducere, Galla? di ;ſerta en. 


Next to theſe conſiderations, comes that of” 
tte perſon; it is the firſt thing that makes an 
. impreſſion, and the laſt that ought to be regard- 
ed; yet it is not to be entirely excluded from 
the account. -A great beauty 1 is, in my opinion, 
what one ought rather to avoid, than ſeek in 
marriage. Beauty ſoon fades by 2 at the end 
of ſix weeks it is of no value at all to the poſ- 

ſeſſor; yet while it laſts, it is productive of un- 
| eaſineſs and trouble. Unleſs a beautiful woman 

is an angel, her huſband muſt bea very unhappy 
man; and were ſhe even poſſeſſed of angelic vir- 


tues, how can me prevent him from being in- 
| cCeſlant- 
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ceſſantly encompaſſed with enemies? If extreme 9 
deformity were not diſguſtful to nature, I ſhould | | 
prefer it to exceſſive beauty; for, in a very little 3 
time, neither of them being much minded by 
the huſband, beauty becomes an inconveniency, 
and deformity. an advantage. But a ſhocking 
deformity is one of the greateſt misfortunes that 
can happen to a man; the diſguſt, inſtead of 
wearing out, continually increaſes; and is con - 
verted at length into hatred. Such a marriage 
is a hell upon earth; and a man and woman had 
better be dead than united in that manner.- | 
In all things, not even excepting: beauty, be 
BK content with mediocrity. . An agreeable figure, 
3 which inſpires no love but benevolence, deſerves 
the preference: ſuch a form is no way prejudi- 
cial to the huſband; and the .conveniency at- 
tending it, redounds to their mutual advantage. | 
The graceful qualities do not fade like beauty; — 


45 they are long lived, and continually recruiting; 
3 a woman of virtue, and of a pleaſing behaviour, 

7 will be as acceptable to her huſband, after a 
; marriage of thirty years, as the very firſt day. 

. Theſe were the reflections which determined 
54 my choice in favour. of Sophia. Natures's fa- 
1 vourite, as well as he, ſhe is formed rather for 
. him than for any other perſon.; ſhe is the wo- 
"= man fit for ſuch, a man. She is chis equal by 
* birth and merit, his inferior in fortune. Her 
* perſon does not charm you at firſt fight, but e- 
7 very day ſhe acquires new graces. Her chief 
Rl accompliſhment operates only by degrees, ſhe 
x] does not diſplay it but in private converſe, and 


her huſband. will be more ſenſible of it than any 
aſs body OY Her education has been neither over 
nm Vor. III. | et as © 
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delicate nor neglected, ſhe has taſte without 


that has been properly manured, 


ſtudy, abilities without art, judgment without 
learning. She is void of knowledge, but her 
mind is well prepared to receive it; it is a ſoil 

tad only waits 
for ſowing the grain, do produce good fruit. 


She never read any other book but Barreme *, 
and Telemachus, who accidentally fell into her 
hands: but is it poſſible for a damſel, capable of 


conceiving a paſſion: for 'Telemachus, to have an 
inſenſible heart, or an indelicate mind? O love- 
ly ignorant fair! happy the man whom heaven 
has deſigned to inſtruct her! ſhe will not be her 


firing to ſubje& him to her taſte and inclina- 


tion, ſhe will enter into his. Such a wife will 


be better and more ſuitable by far to him, than 


if her head were filled with learned lumber ; he 
will have the pleaſure of teaching her every 
thing himſelf, It is now time they ſhould ſee 
one another; let us endeavour to bring them to- 
gether. | 3 © EY EOS | . 8 ies 
Penſive and melancholy, we ſet out from Pa- 
fis. That ſeat of noiſe and nonſenſe could not 


de our centre. Emilius turns a ſcornful eye to- 
wards that ment city, and ſays with ſome emo- 


tion; Alas! how many days have I loſt in this 
idle inquiry? the idol of my heart does not re- 
fide there: and this, my friend, you know ex- 
tremely well; but my time coſts you nothing, 
and you do not feel my ſufferings. 1 _— at 
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him with ſome attention, and calmly replied: 
* Emilius, do you really believe what you ſay? In- 
ſtantly he flung himſelf about my neck, quite 
FF confuſed, and claſped me in his arms, without 
1 ſaying a word. This is always his method of 
anſwering when he is in the wrong. | 


We are now entered upon our expedition, 


; like true knights-errant; not indeed in ſearch 

f cl adventures, but, on the contrary, endeavour - 

1 ing to avoid them, 4 retiring from Paris: yet 

5 we imitate the unequal progreſs of thoſe wander - 

r ing heroes, ſometimes by advancing with a quick 

5 motion, and ſometimes by creeping on with a. 

955 flow gentle pace. By tracing my method, the 

þ reader will have entered into the ſpirit of it: 

35 for I do not imagine he will be ſo prejudiſed in 

n fayour of the reigning cuſtoms, as to ſuppoſe. 

e bath my companion and myſelf pent up and a- 

y fleep in a poſt - chaĩſe, drawn with great velocity, 

e without making any obſervation on the country, 

= rendering of no value to us the interval from 
our departure, and in the celerity of our motion 

* loſing time merely in order to ſave it. 

ot People fay, that life is ſhort, and I perceivre 

d- that they endeavour to render it ſo. Not know- 

p- ing how to employ their hours, they complain 

is of the rapidity of their courſe, and yet I find 

e- that time lies heavy upon their hands. 'Their 

* heads being always filled with the object to 

g which they are tending, with regret they behold. | 

at the intermediate ſpace: this man would be glad ; 

im to - morrow were come, another wiſhes for next | 
3 month, anotber for ten years hence; nobody 

ws chuſes to live to-day, not one is content with: 


the preſent minute, they all find its pace too 
| ; L « ſflow:. 


\ 
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flaw.” When they complain, therefore, that 
time runs on with too rapid a motion, they are 
 * guilty of an untruth; they would willingly have 
it in theix power to inereaſe its rapidity. They 
would be glad to employ their fortune in wa- 
- ſting away their whole life; and perhaps there 
is not one of them who would not reduce his 
Jears to a few hours, could he but at pleaſure 
annihilate thoſe that are a burden to him, and 
| gratify his impatience, by obliterating thoſe 
that ſeparate him from a defired moment. Such 
a man-confumes one half of his hfe in driving 
trom Paris to Verſailles, from Verſailles to Pa- 
vis, from town to country, and from country to 
town, and from one quarter of the town to an- 
other, who would be very much puzzled to 
know what he ſhould do with himſelf, had he 
not found out this ſecret of killing time; who 
neglects his affairs at home, in order to cut out 
buſineſs for himſelf abroad; who fancies he gains 
the overplus of time which he ſpends in this man- 
ner, and which he would not know otherwiſe 
how to employ; or elſe who hurries away mere- 
ly for the pleaſure of the motion, and comes up 
poſt to town, only to return poſt into the coun- 
try. Mortals; will you never ceaſe to calum- 
niate nature why do you complain of the bre- 


vity of liſe, ſince it is not yet ſhort enough to 


anſwer your wiſhes? were there but one among 
you all, who knew how to be ſo temperate in 
his deſires, as never to wiſh that his hours would 
paſs with greater rapidity, ſuch a man would 
never think the time too ſhort. To live and to 
enjoy, would be to him the ſame thing; and 
%% O09 | n 6403.5" Pere 
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vere he to die young, he would depart this life | 
content with the fulneſs of his days. 

Were my method of education to be attended 
with no other ad vantage than this, it would de- 
ſerve the preference to any other. I have not 
trained Emilius either to deſire or to wait, but 
to enjoy; and whenever he carries his deſires 
beyond the preſent moment, his ardor is not ſo 
impetuous, as to be diſturbed with the :flow- - 

progteſſion of time. He not only will enjoy the 
pleaſure of deſiring, but likewiſe that of moving 
towards the deſired ject; and his- paſſions are 
always ſo moderate, that he is more eaſy, in his 
preſent ſituation, than anxious about any future 
ettlement | 
We do not therefore proceed: on our journey 
like couriers, but as travellers. We not only 
think of the two extremes of our journey; but 
| likewiſe of the intermediate ſpace. Even the 
journey itſelf affords us pleaſure. We do not: 
perform it in a gloomy manner, impriſoned as 
it were in a clofe cage; nor: do we travel with 
the luxury and .indolence' of women. We do 
not deprive ourſelves of the freſh air; nor of the 
proſpect of the ſeveral objects around us, nor of 
the conveniency of contemplating. them at out 
eaſe whenever we have a mind. Emilius never [ 
was in a poſt· chalſe in his life, he ſeldom» rides ö 
poſt, unleſs he has buſineſs that requires expe- * 3 
dition. But what bulineſs- can he have, to be 
in ſo great a hurry t none but that of enjoying 
Hife. Shall I add that of doing good, when in 
wy power? ne, for this is alſo enjoying life. 
I apprehend but one manner of travelling 
more — than that of riding on borſe- 


L 3 = back; 
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' back; namely, walking. You ſet out at your 
 omn time, you ſtop whenever you pleaſe, you 
uſe as much and as little exerciſe as you have a 
mind. Lou furvey the country; you turn to the 
right and to the left; you examine every thing 
| -that pleaſes your eye; and you ſtop at every 
point of view. If you ſee a river, you ſkirt a- 
long it; if a thicket, you refreſh yourſelf under 
f _ a.ſhade'; if a grotto, you-viſit it; if a quarry, 
A 2 inquire into the minerals. Wherever you 
1 have fancy, you fit down and reſt; there you 
tarry as long as you pleaſe, and when you are 
refreſhed, you depart. Tou are not confined 
to horſes, nor poſtilions. You have no occaſion 
do chuſe turnpike- roads; you jog on wherever 
_ you can ſind a foot- way; you ſee all that a tra- 
veller is able to ſee; you are dependent on your- 
ſelf only, and you enjoy all the liberty a man is 
capable of enjoying. Should you be catched in 
bad weather, and tired of being ſo long in a 
loneſome place, then you may take horſe. If 
you are fatigued———but Emilius is never fa- 
tigued: he is ſtrong and robuſt, and what ſhould 
fatigue him? he is not at all in a hurry. . If he 
_ tarries in a place, how can he be tired, when he 
always carries ſome amuſement about with him? 
he ſteps into a tradeſman's ſhop, and goes to 
work; he exerciſes his arms, while his feet are 
E V 
Jo travel on foot, is following the example of 
Thales, Plato, and Pythagoras. I cannot con- 
ceive how'a philoſopher ever reſolved to travel 
otherwiſe, or to deprive himſelf of the ſurvey of 
thoſe riches, which he tramples under his feet, 
and which the earth exhibits to his view 2 
tt x IVC 
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ſuch bounty and profuſion. If you were fond 
of agriculture, ſhould not you be glad to be ac- 
quainted with the particular produce of the 
countries you ttaverſe, and of their manner of 


tilling the land ? if you had a taſte for natural 


hiſtory, how could you paſs through a foil with - 
out examining it, or elimb up a rock without 
breaking a bit off, or travel over mountains with - 


out looking for plants, or through a ſtony coun- 


try without ſearching for foſſils: your modern 


philoſophers ſtudy natural hiſtory in their cabi- 


nets; they have their cockle-ſhells and other 
nick-knacks; they know the names of many 
things, but have no idea of nature. Emilius 
has.a cabinet much better furniſhed than that of 
crowned heads; it is the whole globe. Here e- 


very thing is in its right place: the naturaliſt 
who looks after it, has ranged the ſeveral ob- 


jets in the moſt elegant order; d' Aubenton 
could not be more exact. 4 
How many different ſorts of pleaſure do we 
attain by that agreeable manner of travelling? 
without reckoning the improvement of health, 


and cheerfulneſs of temper, I have obferved, that 


people who travel in good eaſy carriages, are ei- 
ther gloomy and penſive, or fretful and peeviſh 


in their diſpoſition; whereas a foot traveller is 
always gay and merry, and content with every 
. 0 


w great his ſatisfaction, when he 
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| end, you may take a-poſt-chaiſe; but if you de - 


+ 


td his cottage, where, with a very good appe- 
tite, we feaſted on his homely entertainment. 
Z'ceing us ſo greatly fatigued, and ſo very hun- 
. gry; he ſaid, If Providence had been ſo kind 
as to conduct you to the other ſide of the bill, 
2 would have been better entertained.- 


profeſſion, or Emilius very incurious; for, with 
ſo much elementary knowledge, it is hard but 
he ſhould be tempted to enrich bis ſtock. 


tion; nes knows Felt FR to On 
learn. 


| ſetting out, I declared that we were entering 


That did not ſignify much; alt roads are good 
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fign to travel, I would adviſe 5 to go on foot. 
If Sophia is not forgot, before we have ad- 
vanced fifty leagues in the manner abovemen- 
tioned, either I muſt be very unſkilful in my 


Our 
jon to our inſtruc- 


curioſity riſes only in 


In the mean ume, one object en on an- 
other, and we are ftill advancing. At our firſt 


on a long journey, and had a very good pre- 
tence for it; upon quitting Paris, we were to 
go in ſearch of a Vibes to ſome deeper, Tre of 
the coun | 

After we | bad been out 4 few duye; we wan-/ 
Jared over hills and dales, and at length were ſo 
bewildered, as not to be able to find our road. 


enough for us, provided we arrive at our jour- 
ney's end; but it is neceffary to put wm ſome 
— of refreſhment, when hunger preſſes. Luck. 

ly we met with a peaſant, who conducted us 


ou would have met with peace and plenty 
Such a charitable family — Such good people: 
not 8 * have a better heart e myſelf; 


but 


— 
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but they have more ſubſtance; it is reported that 


formerly they were a great deal richer than they 


are at preſent thank God they do not 
want, and the whole country feels the benefit 
of their ſuperfluity. : (DEE 7; 40 


\ = 


At the mentioning of the words good people, 


Emilius was highly delighted. My friend, ſaid 


he, looking at me in the face, let us direct our 


ſteps towards that ſhouſe, the owners of which 
have the bleſſings of all the neighbourhood; I 
ſhould be overjoyed to ſee them, perhaps they 
will be pleaſed to ſee us too. I am ſure they will 
give us a kind reception; if they will be of our 
party, we will be of theirs. „ 
After we had been directed to the houſe, we 
ſet out, and wandered ſome time in the woods: 


a violent rain ſurpriſed us by the way, and re- 
tarded without ſtopping us. At length we 


found the road again, and towards evening we 


reached the houſe. It was a plain country ſeat, 


ſituated in the midft of a hamlet, where it made 
ſome appearance; we knocked at the door, and 
told the ſervant that we had loſt our way, and 
were in danger of being benighted, therefore 
fhould be obliged to the maſter of that houſe for 
a night's accommodation. We were introduced 
to the gentleman, who aſked us a few queſtions 
in a very polite manner: without acquainting 
him with the motive of our journey, we told 
him the-occaſion of our coming that way. The 
gentleman ' ſtil ' retained the ſagaeity uſual to 
men of fortune, by which they quickly diſcern 
the quality of perſons by their outward deport- 
ment: thoſe who have moved in the upper ſphere 
of life, are ſeldom miſtaken in this branch of 

” __know- 
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mann and upon ths Qrength of this pals- 
port: we were admitted. | 

We were ſhewn into a very ſmall, but neat 
convenient apartment, where a-fire was lighted 
immediately, and we found linen, cloaths, and 

every thing we wanted. What! fays Emilius, 
. quite —_—— one would imagine they expec- 
ted us. Indeed the peaſant was much in the 
right. What care, what goodneſs, what fore- 

— and for ſtrangers! one would think that 

e lived in Homer's time, Take notice of this, 
aid I to him, but do not be ſurpriſed ; where- 
ever ſtrangers ſeldom reſort, they are welcome; 
nothing renders a place more hoſpitable, than 
the infrequent need of that virtue: it is the mul- 
titude of gueſts that deſtroys hoſpitality. In 

Homer's days, people ſeldom went abroad, for 

-which reaſon travellers every where met with 3 
kind reception. We perhaps are. the only paſ - 
ſengers that have appeared here this year. It 
does not ſignify, replies Emilius; even this is a 
circumſtance in their praiſe, to know how to do 
without company, and yet to Lawn their gueſts 2 
cordial reception 

As ſoon as medal dried our. cloaths, and put 
ourſelves to right, we waited again on the ma- 
ſter of the houſe : be preſented us to his wife, 
who received us not only with politeneſs, but 
with great good nature. The honour of her firſt | 
glance was conferred on Emilius. A mother 

In her ſituation ſeldom beholds a young man en- 
ter her roof, without expreſſing ſme ee e 
or at leaſt curiofity.. Ws 

Supper was forwarded upon our account. 
Entering the parlour,. we perceived five covers ; 

h 
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we fat down, and found one chair empty. A 
young damſel comes in, makes a low curteſy, - 
and takes her place modeſtly, without faying a 
word. Emilius, intent upon appeaſing his hun- 
ger, and giving anſwers, ſalutes her, talks, and 

. eats away. The main object of his expedition 

is as remote from his thoughts, as he thinks 
himſelf diſtant from his journey's end. The 
converſation turns on the wandering of our tra- 
vellers. Sir, ſaid the maſter of the houſe to 
him, you have the appearance of a diſcreet, a- 
miable youth; and this puts me in mind, that 

u and your governor are arrived hither, wet 
and tired, like Telemachus and Mentor in the 
iſland of Calypſo. It is true, anſwers Emilius, 
we have met here with Calypſo's hoſpitality z 
and with the charms of Eucharis, added his 
Mentor. But Emilius had read only the Odyſ- 
ſey, and not Telemachus ; therefore he knows | 
nothing of Eucharis. As for the young damſel, | 
a roſy bluſh immediately ſpread itſelf over her | 
cheeks, at the ſame time ſhe caſt her eyes down — 
upon her plate, and ſeemed almoſt afraid to 

| draw her breath. The mother obſerving her | 

put contuſion, beckoned to the father, who inſtantly | 

ma- changed the converſation. Talking about his 1 

ife, WW ſolitude, he inſenſibly fell into a recital of the #1 


but events by which he was led into it, of the miſ- 
6:4 WW fortunes of his former life, the conſtancy of his 
ther ſpouſe, the conſolations they had received from 
e their mutual union, the ſweet and peaceful life 
ude, they had led in their retreat, and all without 
| mentioning a word about the daughter; the 
ROY, whole made a moſt, agreeable narratwe, which 


ers; it was impoſſible to bear without being ä 
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At length, at that of the where che 
| beſt of = took ding he fry expatiating 
onthe attachment of the worthieſt of women, onr 
young ng traveller, quite befide himſelf, ſeized the 
uſband by the hand, and graſped it fait in his; 
then taking the wife alſo by the hand, he leaned to- 
wards her in a tranſport of joy, and bedewed her 
with his tears. The ingenious ſenſibility of the 
youth charmed all the company; but the damſel, 
more affected than any body elſe with this teſtimo- 
ny of his good nature, imagined ſhe beheld Tele 
machus afflicted for the misfortunes of Philoc- 
tetes. She caſt a ſide · glance on him to ſury 
his perſon: and ſhe obſerved nothing to oppo ol 
the compariſon, His eaſy mien diſplayed a mo- 
deſt freedom, and his manners a ſenſible viva- 
city; the tenderneſs of his heart ſoftened his 
looks, and gave a more affecting air to his coun- 
tenance; the young damſel ſeeing him weep, 
was ready to intermix her tears with his. Tho 
- ſhe had ſo good a pretence to indulge her incli- 
nation, yet the was reſtrained by a ſecret baſh- 
fulneſs; ſhe even condemned herſelf for the 
tears which were juſt ready to ſtart from her 
eyes, as if there could be any harm in a griering 


| for the misfortunes of her family. 


The mother, who from the time they. ſat 
down to ſupper had an eye upon her daughter, 
pereeived her uneaſineſs; and in order to re- 
leaſe her from it, ſent her out upon ſome er- 
rand. A minute or two after this, the damſel 
returned, but ſo greatly diſcompoſed, that. the 
whole company eaſily perceived it. Her mo- 


ther ſpoke to her in a very gentle tone, and ſaid, 


* make yourſelf * 3 will vou never | 


ceaſe 


* * A 
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ceaſe to bewail the misfortunes of your parents? 
Lou, who ſo often have conſoled them under their 
afflictions, do not ſhew yourſelf ſo diſconſolate. 

Upon hearing the name of Sophia, you would 
have ſeen Emilius leap for joy. Struck with 
the ſound of the beloved name, he ſtarted, as it 
were, out of a dream, and caſt a wiſhful eye on 
the girl dignified with ſo. great a title. Sophia! 
O Sophia! Is it you, in ſearch of whom my 
heart has been wandering ? Is it you my heart 
adores? He views, he ſurveys her with a kind 
of fear and diffidence. He does not find her to 
be the very fame figure he had formed to his i- 
magination; but he is dubious. whether the pic- 
ture before him be preferable to that or not. 
He examines every feature, obſerves every move- 
ment and geſture, and finds a thouſand confuſed 
ſignifications for each; he would give his very 


ſoul, could he make her utter but a ſingle word. 


He then caſt his eye towards me, quite diſturbed 
and confuſed; with piercing looks he aſked me 
a thouſand-queftions, and made me as man 
reproaches. He ſeemed to ſay to me at each 
glance; Direct me, while it is yet time.: if my 
heart ſurrenders, and I am miſtaken, it is im- 
poſſible for me ever to recover it. 

Nobody has leſs art and diſguiſe than Emili- 
us. And how fhould he be able to diſguiſe his 
ſentiments, under the greateſt uneaſineſs he e- 
ver felt in his life, in company with four people 
who had their eyes fixed upon him; while the 
perfon who appeared to be the moſt abſent, was 
in reality the moſt attentive to his looks? His 
preſent confuſion did not eſcape the penetrating 
eyes of Sophia; ſhe plainly ſaw that ſhe had 

Vol. II. ä been 


ed love. But what did that ſignify:? 
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been the cauſe of this inquietude; ſhe perceived 
alſo, that this uneaſineſs could not as 47 be call - 


She was 
the object of his thoughts, and that is enough; 
it will be her fault if he thinks of her 1 8 with 
* 


Mothers can ſee as well as their ene 


and have more experience. Sophia 8 mother 
ſmiled at the ſucceſs of our projects. She ſaw 


Into the hearts of the young couple; ſhe per- 
ceived it was time to fix the affections of the 
new Telemachus: in ſnort, ſhe made her daugh- 


ter ſpeak. Sophia, with all her native ſweet- | 


neſs, anſwered in a trembling tone, - which 


-only made the deeper impreſſion. At the ve- 


ry firſt ſound, Emilius ſurrendered : it is So- 
phia; he has no longer any doubt of it. And 
were it not her, it would be too late to retracct. 

Then it was that the irreſiſtible charms of 
that heavenly perſon ruſhed like a torrent, and 


overpowered Emilius's heart: then did he begin 
to ſuck in the delicious poiſon, which lulled his 
reaſon aſleep. He ſaid not a word more, he 


anſwered” ho more; he ſaw, he heard nothing 


but Sophia. If ſhe ſpoke, be was all attention; 


if ſhe caſt down her eyes, he did the ſame; if 
ſhe fetched her breath, he ſighed; and upon the 
whole, he ſeemed to by animated with the ſoul 
of Sophia. How greatly is he changed within 
a few minutes! It is no longer Sophia's turn to 
tremble, but Emilius's. Farewell liberty and o- 


pen freedom. Contuſed, embarraſſed, afraid, 


he no longer dares to look about him, leſt he 
ſhould meet with the looks of the company. A- 


thamed at * laid ent ſo 1 he would 


be 
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be glad to be inviſible to all the world, that he 
might admire her at his leiſure. Sophia, on the 
contrary,. recovers her ſpirits, upon ſeeing the 
trepidation of Emilius : ſhe perceives her tri- 
umph, and enjoys it. 77 | 

Neo moſtra gia, benche in ſuo cor ne rida *. 


She has not changed countenance ; but not- 
withſtanding her modeſt mien, and downcaft 
eye, her tender breaſt beats with joy, and tells 
her that ſhe has found her 'Telemachus. | 
As I am entering here into an ingenuous, * 
and perhaps too ſimple narrative of their inno- 
cent loves, this detail may be regarded by ſome 
as trifling, and unworthy of notice. But they 
who ſhould paſs ſuch a judgment, will find 
themſelves miſtaken. They do not ſufficiently 
conſider the influence which the firſt connection 
between man and woman: hath over the remain- 
der of their lives. They do not perceive that an 
impreſſion, fo ſtrong and ſo lively as that of 
love, is productive of a long chain of effects, 
which paſs unobſerved in a courſe of years, and 
nevertheleſs continue to operate till the day of 
their deaths: The common treatiſes on educa- 
tion give us a great many tedious pedantic diſ- 
courſes concerning the chimerical duties of chil - 
dren; but not a word about that part of educa- 
tion, of all others the moſt difficult, and moſt 
important; namely, the critical tranſition from 
infancy to the ſtate of manhood. Could I ren- 
der theſe effays in any manner uſeful to the pub- 


g $he does not ſhew it, though ſhe laughs in her heart. 


— od 


. 
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lic, it would be chiefly in having enlarged upon 
that eſſential part, omitted by all other writers, 
without being diſcouraged from this undertaking 


by a falſe delicacy, or deterred by the difficulties 


of language. If I have ſaid what is proper to 


be done, I have ſaid what I ought ; it is of very 
little importance to me, whether it be conſider- 
ed as a romance. Human nature, indeed, is a 
fine ſubject of romance. If this ſubject is. to be 


found. only in the preſent compoſition, is that 
my fault ? It ſhould: be the hiſtory of my own 
ſpecies; it is you that 1 it; it is you that 
turn it into a romance. 

Another conſideration that corroborates 5 
former, is, that we are not treating of a youth, 
who from bis infancy has been a+ prey to fear, 
avarice,. envy, pride, and to every paſſion whoſe 
agency is made uſe of in the ordinary educati- 


ons; but of a youth who never before was ſmit- 


ten with love, and indeed never felt any kind of 
paſſion; and that this paſſion, perhaps the only 
one with which he will be ſtrongly affected du- 
ring his whole life, completes his character. His 

manner of thinking, his ſentiments, his taſtes, 
will be fixed by a laſting inclination, and acquire 


an unalterable conſiſtency- 


The reader may eaſily imagine, that, after 
ſuch an adventure, Emilius and I ſhall not ſpend 


the whole night in ſleep. So then I ſhall ſay, 


Is thy ſimilarity of a name to have ſo great a 


power and influence over a man of ſenſe? is 


there only one Sophia in the world? do: they. 

all reſemble each other in mind as in name? 
are all the Sophia's you meet with to be yours? 
are you fuch a fool as fall in love with a ftran- 


* ger, 


- 
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ger, whom: you never ſaw before, and to whom 
you never ſpoke a word? Stay, young man, 
examine, and obſerve: you do not know where 


you are at preſent; to hear you talk, one would 


imagine you were in your own houſe. 

But this is not the time for giving inſtruo- 
tions; and theſe indeed are not made to be re- 
garded; they only contribute to ſtrengthen the 
intereſt of Sophia, by exciting the youth to ju- 
ſtify his paſſion. This fimilitude of names, this 


fortuitous meeting, and even my reſervedneſs, 
do but irritate his vivacity; already does Sophia 


appear ſo lovely, ſo eſtimable in his eye, that 


he is certain of making me approve of his affec- 


on. 

The next morning I had ſome notion that E- 
milius, notwithſtanding the roughneſs of his tra- 
velling equipage, would endeavour to adjuſt 
himſelf with a little more than ordinary care. 
Accordingly he did not fail; but I could not 
help laughing at his eagerneſs to make uſe of 
the gentleman's linen. I ſaw into his deſign, 
and with pleaſure perceived, that, by the reſti- 
tution and exchange of apparel, he intended to 
_ eſtabliſh a kind of correſpondence with the fa- 
mpg. 


I likewiſe expected to find Sophia ſomewhat 
better arrayed than the preceding day: but here 


found myſelf miſtaken. Vulgar coquettry is de- 
ſigned for perſons in whoſe eye a woman intends 


only to be agreeable. That of true love is more 


refined; it has far different pretenfions. Sophia 
was dreſſed more ſimply, and even more negli- 
gently than the-preceding day, yet with all the 
neatneſs imaginable. I can tee no marks of co- 
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quettry in this careleſs apparel, but as it ſeems 
to apply affectation. She is ſenſible that a ſtu- 


died dreſs denotes an intention to pleaſe; but ſhe 
is ignorant that the intention is alſo diſcloſed by 


a more negligent apparel; it ſnews that ſhe is 
not ſatisfied with endeavouring to pleaſe by bor- 


rowed embelliſhments, but that ſhe is alſo am- 
bitious to captivate by the native beauty of her 


perſon. But how indifferent is it to a lover, in 
what manner the fair one is decorated, if he can 


but perceive: that ſhe deigns to make him the 


object of her thoughts? Sophia having now eſta- 
bliſhed her empire, is not content that Emilius“ 


eyes are dazzled with admiring her charms, ſhe _ 
fain would engage his heart in the ſame contem- 


plation; it is not enough for her that he beholds, 
ſhe would likewiſe: have him ſuppoſe thoſe per- 
fections. Has he not ſeen enough, to be er 
ged to gueſs at the reſt? 


It is not to be ſuppoſed, that, during the con- 


verſation between Emilius and me, Sophia and 
her mother were altogether mute. The daugh- 


ter has been prevailed upon to make ſome con- 
feſſions, and hs mother has given her ſome uſe- 


ful inſtructions. The next morning they came 
fully prepared for a ſecond interview. It is not 


above twelve hours ſince our young people firſt 
beheld each other; they have not, as yet, inter- 
changed a word, and yet it is evident there is a 
mutual communication of ſentiments. Their 


manner of accoſting is not familiar, but confu- 


ſed and timid; they utter not a ſyllable; they 


fix their eyes on the ground, as if they were a- 


fraid „their looks ſhould meet; this ſhews how: 
vell they underſtand each other; they already 
©» perceive 
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F the neceſſity of being myſterious, be- 
fore they have declared their minds. At our 
departure, we defired they would permit us to 
make them another viſit, when we returned the 
mm which they were ſo complaiſant as to lend 
Emilius' lips aſked this permiſſion of the 
— and mother, while his eager eyes turned 
towards the daughter, and made a much warm- 
er application to her for the ſame favour. © 80o- 
phia ſaid not a word, and made no ſign; ſhe 
ſeemed to have loſt both her ſight and hearing, 
but over her cheeks was inſtantly diffuſed a mo- 
. deſt bluſh, which gave a far more intelligible 


| anſwer than that of her parents. 


. We were permitted to return, without being 
invited to ſtay. 'This was a very proper beha- 
viour 3 they afforded ſhelter to travellers diſtreſs- 
ed for a night's accommodation; but it was not 
decent that a lover ſhould lie under the ſame 
roof with his miſtreſs. | 
No ſooner were we departed from that beloved | 
: manſion, than Emilius began to think of look- 
ing out for a lodging ſomewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood: already does the very next cottage 
appear to him immenſely diſtant. Fain would 
he lie in the 2 ditch belonging to the caſtle. 
« Giddy youth!“ ſaid I to him, in a compaſ- 
ſionate — &« to be thus hurried away by the 
« impetuoſity of your paſſion} Have you loſt 
« ſight of the rules of decency and right reaſon? 
Poor Emilius! you fancy yourſelf in love, and 
&« yet you would difgrace your miſtreſs! What 
“ would the world ſay of her, when it came to 
© be known, that a young man, who had been 
10 lately entertained at her father's, has taken 
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« up his reſidenee in the neighbourhood? You 


—— 


4 ſay you love her! If ſay does it become you 
, « to injure her reputation? Is this a proper re- 


4 turn for the hoſpitality you received from her 


ec parents? Will you bring ſhame on her, from 


« hom you expect your happineſs?” Alas!“ 


anſwered he, with great vivacity, © what occa - 


. ſion have I to mind the idle diſcourſes of men, 
c and their groundleſs ſuſpicions? Did not you 


«yourſelf teach me to deſpiſe them! Who can 
4 tell, better than I, how greatly I honour 80o- 
4 phia, and how deſirous I am to ſhew her my 


e ſincereſt reſpects? My attachment will refl 

& no diſgrace, it will reflect glory on her un- 
«ſpotted name; it will be worthy of her virtue. 
If wherever I go, my heart is ready to pay her 


_ « the tribute of reſpect and ſubmiffion due to 


% her merit, in what can I be faid to give her 
* offence?” Dear Emilius,” replied I with a 
tender embrace, you reaſon in your own-fa- 


6 your; but you muſt alſo learn to reaſon in her 


« behalf. There is no compariſon between the 
« honour of the two ſexes; they are directed by 
„ quite different principles. Theſe are equally 
C ſolid and rational, being equally founded in 
« nature; for the ſame virtue which enables 
« you to deſpiſe human abloquy, as it affects 
„ yourſelf, obliges you to regard it, as it con- 
« cerns your miſtreſs. Your honour is ſeated 


« in your own breaſt, her's depends on opinion. 
« To neglect her's, would be prejudiſing your 


* own; and you would not do juſtice to your- 
« felf, were an injury done to her through your 
4 fault.“ | EIS | ? 


Then 1 explained to him the reaſon of theſe - 


diff. erences, 


Lo 
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differences, and made him ſenſible how unjuſt 
and abſurd it would be to diſregard them. I 
aſked who told him that he was to be married 
to Sophia, a perſon to whoſe ſentiments he was 
a ſtranger, whoſe affections or whoſe parents 
were perhaps under a prior engagement, whom 
he himſelf did not know, and who very proba- - 
. bly had none of thoſe conformities of diſpoſition 
that are adapted to give happineſs to the marri- 
age ſtate? Was he ignorant that the leaſt ſcan- 
dal is an indelible ſtain to a young woman; a 
ſtain, which even her marriage with the perſon 
& who cauſed it cannot efface? Would a man of 
any ſenſibility chuſe to ruin the girl he loves? 
Would a man of any-honour, condemn an un- 
fortunate man to endleſs tears, only for having 
had the misfortune to be agreeable in his eye? 
The youth alarmed with the conſequences - 
which I ſet before him, and ready upon all oc- 
caſions to run into extremes, began now to think 
that he could never be at a ſufficient diſtance 
from Sophia. He therefore redoubled his pace, 
in order to accelerate his flight; he looked round 
to fee whether there was no body liſtening ;. he 
would ſacrifice his happineſs, his life, nay, a 
FF thouſand lives, to the honour of her whom he 
3 adores; he would much rather be baniſhed for 
| ever from her fight, than give her the leaſt diſ- 
pleaſure. Fhis is the firſt fruit of the care I 
| took, during the whole courſe of his education, 


* 


do form his heart to the ſoft impreſſions of love. 
a Our buſineſs now was to find an habitation at 
- a proper diſtance from Sophia. Upon making 
| a diligent inquiry, we were informed of a town 
e about two leagues from thence. Pleaſed with 
3 ' ; this 
; 
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this intelligence, we determined to ſeek out 


for a lodging in that town, rather than to re- 


de in any of the neighbouring villages, where 


our preſence might give umbrage. Here, at 
length, the new lover arrived, his. heart tranſ- 
ported with love, hope, and joy, and elevated 


„%a, 


by gradually enabling him, under the impulſe 
of a growing paſſion, to tread in the path of vir- 


tue, I inſenſibly determined his other propenſi- 


ties in the ſame direction. 


I perceive I am ing near the expiration 


of my term. All the chief difficulties are over- 
come, the great obſtacles are ſurmounted; there 
remains nothing farther for me, now, than not 
to ſpoil my work, by being in too great a hurry 
to come to a concluſion. Under the uncertainty 


of human life, let us chiefly avoid the pretended 


' wiſdom of ſacrificing the preſent enjoyment to 


future expectations; this is oftentimes foregoing | 


a a reality for the ſake of a chimera. Let us pro- 
mote the happineſs of man in every ſtage of life, 
leſt, after having beſtowed great pains on his e- 
ducation, he ſhould be ſnatched away by death, 

before he has taſted of pleaſure, Now, if there 
be really a time for enjoying life, it is certainly 
towards the latter part of youth, when both the in · 
tellectual and corporeal faculties are in their great- 
eſt v.gour, and man having reached the middle of 


' his ::ourſe, has a better view of the two extre- 


mities, which render him ſenſible of the brevity 
of life. If young people are ſo imprudent as to 
be often deceived, it is not owing to their deſire 
| of enjoyment, but to their ſeeking for it where 
it is not to be nd and to their being ſo ex- 
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tremely buſy about a miſerable futurity, that 
they have not time to make uſe of the preſent 
moment. „„ EP 
Canſider my Emilius, paſt the age of twenty, 
perfectly found in body and mind, ſtrong, ro- 
buſt, active, alert, endued with good"ſenſe, good 
nature, and humanity; prudent in his conduct, 
accurate in his taſte, fond of the beautiful, be- 
nevolent in his diſpoſition, free from the tyran- 
ny of tempeſtuous paſſions, and from the yoke 
of opinion, but ſubject to the law of wiſdom, 
and docile to the voice of friendſhip ; poſſeſſed 
of all the uſeful, and ſeveral of the agreeable ta- 
| lents; regardleſs of riches, depending for his 
ſupport-on the ſtrength of his arms, and conſe- 
quently not afraid of wanting bread, let what 
will happen. Behold him now agitated with a 
growing paſſion : his heart kindles with the firſt. 
flames of love: his pleaſing dreams fill his ima- 
gination with a new world of delight; he is in 
love with an object truly amiable,. and more ſo 
for the beauties of her mind, than for thoſe of 
her perſon; he expects a return of affection, 
which he knows to be due to his ſincerity; it is 
in the ſympathy of hearts, in the concurrence 
of virtuous ſentiments, that their mutual incli- 
nation is founded. "This inclination of courſe - 
muſt be laſting; he reſigns himſelf with full 
confidence, and even with juſt reaſon, to a moſt 
inchanting delirium; he is void of all fear, re- 
gret, or remorſe, and without any other inquie- 
rude than that with which the ſentiment of true 
' happineſs is inſeparably connected. What can 
be wanting to complete his felicity? He is poſ- 
ſefled of all the advantages that can be enjoyed 
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at one time; none can be added vi at the ex- 
pence of ſomething that he poſſeſſes; he feels as 

much happineſs as is conſiſtent with the condi- 

tion of humanity. Shall I now attempt to in- 
terrupt this ſtate of felicity? Shall I be fo cruel 
as to diſturb this delightful ſcene of innocent 

6 pleaſure? His preſent bliſs forms the moſt pre- 

cious moment of his whole life. What could I 
give him in return, that would be an equivalent 
to the bleſſing of which I had bereft him? Even 
in conſummating his happineſs, I ſhould deſtroy « 
the moſt engaging circumſtance belonging to it. 
The laſt ſcene is far more pleaſing in idea, than 
in poſſeſſion; more bewitching while expected, 
than when enjoyed. O my dear Emilius, love, 

and be beloved again; long mayeſt thou enjoy, 
before thou poſſefſeſt ; enjoy at once love and in- 
nocence; make thy paradiſe on earth, whilſt" 
thou expecteſt that of the heavenly abodes 7 
-* will not abridge this fortunate period of thy life; 
T had rather ſpin it out, and endeavour to pro- 
| tract the delightful inchantment. Alas! it muſt 
have an end, and very ſoon; but I will take care 
that it ſhall be for ever impreſſed in thy memo- 
ry; and thou ſhall not repent to have taſted of 
its ſweets. 

Emilius foes not forget that v we muſt return 
the cloaths we have borrowed. As ſoon as they 
were got ready, we mounted our horſes, and 
rode away full gallop: he would be glad-there 
werg no intermediate ſpace, but that he could 
inſtantly arrive at the end of his journey. When 
once the heart is impreſſed with the paſſion of 
Jove, it becomes ſubject to ſolicitude and unea- 
ſineſs. But if my ak has not been thrown 

away, 
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away, he will not feel many ſuch ſcenes of in- 
quietude. | 1 


Unluckily we f found the road very bad, through. 
a country interſected with woods. Emilius was 


the firſt to take notice of our having loſt our 
way; yet he did not complain, or break ont in- 


to any act of impatience, but uſed all his endea- 


vours to get into the right road: we wandered” 


about a conſiderable time, and he eg the 
his, to you, 


ſame coolneſs and good temper. 
reader, is of no moment; but I, who am fo 
well acquainted with his natural warmth, could 
not help conſidering it as a very remarkable CIT- 
cumſtance: I perceived the good effect of that 
care I had taken to inure him, ever ſince his i in- 
fancy, to the hard ftrokes of neceſſity. 

At length we arrived at the happy manſion. 


We met with a more open and obliging recep- 


tion than the firſt time; for now we are old ac- 
quaintance. Emilius and Sophia faluted each 
other with ſome confuſion, but did not ſpeak a 
word; for what-could' they ſay in our preſence? _ 
The converſation they want, does not admit of 
witneſſes. We took a turn in the garden, one 
part of which-was planted with all ſorts of vege- _ 
tables for the uſe of the kitchen; the other was 
an orchard, covered with large fruit-trees of eve- 
ry kind, and interſected by purling rills, and by - 
borders decked with flowers. What a charming 
place! cried Emilins. in an enthuſiaſtic rap- 
ture, his head filled with his favourite Ho- 
mer; methinks I ſee the garden of Alcinous. 
The damſel deſirous to know. who was Alci- 
nous, aſked her mother: Alcinous, ſaid I, was 
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a king of Corcyra *, the deſcription of whoſe 


garden in Homer is criticiſed by perſons of taſte 


_ 8s too ſimple and unadorned f. This Alcinous 


= By the ancients called alſo Pheacea, now Corfu. 1 8 


1 Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious rden lies 


85 a 
From ſtorms defended, and inclement ſkies : 
Four acres was th' allotted ſpot of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green incloſure all around. 
Tall thriving trees conſeſs d the fruitful mold; 
The red' ning apple ripens here to gold. 


Here the blue fig with luſcious juice o'erflows, | 


Wich deeper red the full pomegranate glows; 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, H 


And verdant olives flouriſh round the year. 
The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale = * 


Eternal breaths on fruits untaught to fail. BI» 


Each dropping pear, a following pear ſupplies, 

On apples, apples, figs on figs ariſe: * : 

; The fame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, _ = 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. ” 
Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 


| With all th' united labours of the year; 
Zome to unload the fertile branches run, 


Some dry the blackening cluſters in the ſan, 
Others to tread the liquid harveſt join; . 
The groaning preſſes foam with floods of wine. | 
Here are the vines in early flower deſcry d. 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the funny ſide, =» 5 
- And — in autumn's riches purple dy c. 


ms Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 


In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. | 
Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpect crown'd; 
This through the garden leads its ſtreams around, 
"Viſits each plant, and waters all the ground. 
While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 
And thence its current on the town beſtows ; 
To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, 
The people one, and one ſupplies the king. 6 
5 | pf Mr Pore. 


Such is the deſcription of the garden of Alcinous, in the 
feventh book of the Oddeſſey, where, to the eternal diſgrace of 
that old dotard Homer, and of the princes of his time, there 
were no arbours, ſtatues, caſcades, nor graſs-plots, ; 
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had a very amiable daughter, who, the night 
before her father gave an hoſpitable entertain- 
ment to a ſtranger, dreamed that ſhe ſhould: be 
ſoon bleſſed with a huſband. Sophia, quite a- ä ij 
+ bathed, caſt. down her eyes and bluſhed; in = | 

. ſhort, it is impoſſible to expreſs her confuſion. = 
Her father, who was pleaſed with increaſing it, 
put in his word, and ſaid, That the young prin- 
ceſs went herſelf in perſon to waſh her zobes by 
the river, ſide; do you imagine, continued he, 
that ſhe would have difdained to touch the dirty 
napkins, under a notion that they ſmelled of the 
fragments? Sophia, againſt whom this ſtroke 

was levelled, forgetting her natural timidity, ex- 
cuſed herſelf with great ſpirit, by obſerving that 
her pappa was very ſenſible ſhe would waſh all 
the ſmall linen herſelf, were ſhe permitted to 
do it; and that ſhe would with pleaſure have 
done ſtill more, had ſhe been commanded. 
While ſhe ſpoke theſe words, ſbe caſt a ſide- 
glance at me, expreſſive of ſome inquietude, at 
which I could not forbear ſmiling; for I plain- 
ly perceived the motive that alarmed her inno- 
| cent heart, and prompted her to ſpeak in her 
a own defence. Her father was ſo cruel as to 
take her up, and to aſk her, by way of raillery, 
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JF , what buſineſs had ſhe to talk upon the occaſion, . 
; and what relation was there between her and 
dhe daughter of Alcinous? At this ſhe was 


thrown into ſuch confuſion and trembling, that 
the was almoſt. afraid to dravr her breath, or to 
| lift up her eyes. Charming girl! it is no long- 
e CCCCCCCTCCCCCCTCTCT0TbVVVVT tes! "Ol 
f 3 | 
g * T own I think Sophia's mother in ſome meaſure deſerving 
our thanks, for not ſuffering her daughter to ſpoil, with waſh- 
ing, the fair hands that are ſo often to be kiſſed by Emiliue. 
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er time to diſſemble; you have already, even 
againſt your will, declared your ſentiments. © 
This little ſcene was ſoon. over, and feemed 
to be forgot; luckily for Sophia, Emilius was 
the only one of the company who underſtood no- 
thing of the matter. We continued our walk; 
and the young people, who at firſt kept by our 
ide, found it difficult to eonſorm to the ſlowneſs 
of our motion; inſenſibly they got before us, 
when they approached, and at length accoſted 
each other; and prefently we beheld them at a 
conſiderable diſtanee. Sophia ſeemed to be ve- 
ry attentive and ſedate; Emilius ſpoke, and with 
a great deal of geſture ; they did not appear to 
be in the leaſt tired of their converſation. In 
about an hour we turned back, and called to them 
to follow us; they complied, but moved in their 
turn with a very flow pace; it was evident that 
they endeavoured to gain as much time as they 
poſſibiy could. At length their converſation 
fubſided all at once, as ſoon as they drew near 
enough to be overheard, and they redonbled 
their pace to join the company. Emilius ac- 
coſts us with an open affectionate air; his eyes 
ſparkle with joy, and he turns them on a ſud- 
den with ſome inquietude towards the mother 
of Sophia, to obſerve the manner of her recep · 
tion. Sophia is far from behaving with the ſame 
eaſe and freedom; as ſhe approaches, ſhe ap- 
pears quite conſuſed to find herſelf tete · a- tete 
with a young man, though ſhe had been ſo of- 
ten in the ſame ſituation with. many others, 
without the leaſt embarraſſment, or without ever 
meeting with any kind of cenſure. She made 
up to her mother with all expedition, which cual 
„„ 5 er 
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a few words of no great Gignificancy, as if ſhe 


would give to underſtand ſhe had been there for 
ſome tine. 


By the ſerenity painted: on the countenances 


of the lovely pair, it plainly appeared that they 


had eaſed their innocent hearts of a heavy bur- 


den. Still they behaved with the ſame reſerve 


towards each other, but were not ſo much em- 
barraſſed. This reſerve was owing to the reſpect 


Emilius had for Sophia, to her modeſty, and 
the regard they both had to decency and good 


manners. Emilius ſometimes ventures to ſpeak 


a few words; ſhe has the courage to *anſwer 
bim, but never without caſting an eye on her” 
mother. The moſt conſiderable change in her 


behaviour, is in regard to me. She expreſſes a 


greater reſpect for me, ſhe gives me a kinder 
look, ſpeaks to me in a more affectionate man- 
ner, and ſeems attentive to every thing that can 
give me pleaſure: in ſhort, I perceive that ſhe 


honours me with her eſteem, and that ſhe would 
be glad to obtain mine in return. I find that 
Emilius has faid ſomething to her about me; 
one would imagine they had laid their heads to- 
gether; in order to gain me over to their inter- 
eſt: yet this was not the caſe; and Sophia her- 
ſelf is not ſo eaſy to gain. Perhaps he will have 
more occaſion for my intereſt with her, than for 


her's with me. Lovely couple Reflecting that 


the ſenſiblity of my young friend has given me 


ſome importance in his firſt converſation with 
his miſtreſs, I am ſatisfied for my trouble, and 
| amply paid by his friendſhip. 


r viſits are repeated, and the converſations 


N 3 | between 
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her ſomewhat out of breath, and ſhe muttered 
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between our youn g people become more fre- 
quent. Emilius, deeply ſmitten, thinks he is 
near the ſummit of his wiſhes: yet he has ob- 

tained no formal conſent from Sophia; ſhe liſt- 
ens to what he ſays, and makes no anſwer. E- 
milius knows her modeſty, and is not in the 
leaſt ſurpriſed at her reſerve; he is ſenſible that 


it is the parents who generally marry their chil- 
dren, and ſuppoſes 15 

an order from her's: he aſks her permiſſion to 
apply to them for leave, and ſhe does not oppoſe 
it. He ſpeaks to me, and I mention it to them 


at Sophia only waits for 


in his name, and even in his preſence. But 


ho great his ſurpriſe to hear that Sophia was 
her own miſtreſs, and that it depended upon 


herſelf entirely to make him happy! He begins 


then to be amazed at her behaviour, and his 


confidence diminifhes. He is alarmed upon ſee - 


ing himſelf not fo far advanced as he imagined ; 


and then, in the warmth and tenderneſs of His 
paſſion, he has recourſe to all the powers of lan- 
guage to melt her to pity. _ * 

Emilius is not of ſuch a diſpoſition as to 10e. 


at any thing to his prejudice; unleſs he is made 


acquainted with it, he will never know it while 
he lives; and Sophia is too proud to let him in- 
to the ſecret. The difficulties which oppoſe her 
conſent, would rather be an encouragement to 
another in her ſituation; but ſhe has not forgot 
her parents inſtructions. She has but a lender 
fortune, and is very ſenſible that he is opulent. 


How greatly muſt he exert himſelf to deſerve 
her eſteem! What a ſtock of merit mult he poſ- 


ſeſs, to cancel this inequality? But how ſhould 


he think of theſe „ ? Does Emilius 
know 


aw 
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know any thing concerning his riches? Does he 
once give himſelf the trouble to inquire about 
them ?: Thank heaven he has no occaſion at all 
for wealth; he has it in his power to be benefi - 


cent without it. The good he does, depends 


on his heart, and not on his purſe. He gives 


his time, his attendance, his affection, and even 
his perſon, to the wretched; and in eſtimating 
his deeds of humanity, he hardly thinks it 


worth notice to reckon: the maney he beſtows 
"upon the indigent. 


Not knowing who to 8 for his: preſent 
diſgrace, he-imputes the fault entirely to him- 
ſelf: for who would dare to repreſent the object 
he adores, as guilty of caprice ? What-an humi- 


lation to his pride, to:find his addreſſes reject- 


ed | He no longer approaches Sophia with the 


amiĩable confidence of a heart, which thinks it- 
ſelf worthy of her's; he is afraid, he trembles in 


her preſence. He ceaſes to entertain any 2 
of. conciliating her love, but thinks only of mo- 


ving her to pity. His patience is ſometimes 
worn out, and ſpite and anger are ready to take 
its place. Sophia ſeems: to foreſee theſe emo- 


tions, and caſts her eye towards her angry lo- 


ver. One glance alone ſuppreſſes his reſent - 
ment, and fills his mind with fear; in ſhort, he 
| 1 more ſubmiſſive than ever. 


Afflicted and uneaſy at this ſtubborn reſiſt⸗ 


ance; he unboſoms himſelf at length to his inti- 
mate friend. He entruſts him with the ſorrows 
of a love-fick heart, and implores his advice and 
aſſiſtance. How myſterious is her conduct ! 
„That ſhe wiſhes'me well, I have no manner 
DS. of doubt j for inſtead of avoiding, ſhe ſeems 


« to 
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to be phat with my company. Whenever 


J arrive, ſhe gives marks of j joy, and expreſſes 
4% ſorrow at my departure; the accepts of my 
tc kind offices with great good-nature; ſhe ſeems 
. «to be pleaſed with my attendance; ſhe ſome- 
„ times vouchſafes to give me her advice, and 
cc even to favour me with her orders. Yet ſhe | 
; « rejets my vows, and my intreaties. When 
„ ever 1 talk to her of 
„ commands me to be Glent ; and if I 0 


marriage · tie, ſhe 


« word more, ſhe inſtantly retires. 'How 
10 erous is it, that ſhe ſhould require me to | 
entirely her's, without ever bearing to hear 

ei that ſhe ſhould be alſo mine? As ſhe has fo 
6 22 4 reſpect for you, and will not oblige 
« you to be filent, talk to her, and make her 


4 diſeloſe her mind; aſſiſt your friend, exert 


% your courage; and let not your care prove 


& fatal to your pupil. Alas, the inſtructions 
_ . he has received from you, will only render 
* him miſerable, unleſs you complete his hap- 

« pimeſs.” 


I I fpoke accordingly to Sophia, and with fore | 
diffeulty prevailed on her. to reveal a ſecret, 
which I knew very well before the mentioned 
it. With greater difficulty did I at length ob- 


| Hain her permiſſion to impart it to Emilius. The 
| diſcovery threw him into the greateſt ſurpriſe, 


He had no idea at all of ſuch delicacy; he could 


not imagine that the difference of a little money 


ſhould conſtitute a perſon's character and merit. 
When I told him the effect of prejudice, he burſt 
into a laughter, and elated with joy, was going 


tm very moment to renounce and relinquiſh his 


eme, in order to have che honour of being as 
r 
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poor as Sophia, and to render himſelf worthy of 


becoming her huſband: ' 
0 So, ſo!“ ſaid I, laying bold of him. bythe 
hand, and ſmiling at his: impetuoſity; will 


6 
60 
cc 
c 


Do you imagine, chat in the main ſhe 1s 


this young head of yours never ripen ?. And 
after philoſophiſing all your life, will you ne- 
ver learn to reaſon? Do not you perceive, 
that, were you to follow your own fooliſh 


project, you would render your ſituation 
worſe, and Sophia more untractable: ſmall 


is the advantage of having a few acres more 
than her; but it would be a very conſidera- 


ble one, were you to ſacriſice them all for her 
ſake; and if her pride will not permit her to 
be indebted to you : for the former. favour, 
how can you expect ſhe. would ever ſubmit 
to che latter? If ſhe cannot bear the thoughts 
that a huſband ſhould upbraid her with ha- 
ving added to her fortune, will ſhe have pa- N 
tience to let him reproach her with having 


impoveriſhed himſelf on her account? Un- 
happy youth! Beware ſhe ſuſpects you of ha- 
ving formed any ſuch project. So far from 


it, you ought to be an œconomiſt, and be ſa- 
ving for her ſake, leſt ſhe ſhould aceuſe you 


of having attempted to gain her by artifice; 


and of voluntarily parting with what you 
would „er wite have wor by you nag: | 


gence.” 


afraid of a; large fortune, or that her refuſal 


proceeds merely from your.riches ? No, my 
dear Emilius, it is owing to a mote ſubſtan- 


tial cauſe, to the diſpoſition which generally 
ariſes i in- the mind of the Re of wealth. 
She 


* 
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e he is ſenſible, that they who enjoy the goods 
« of fortune, prefer them to every other conſi- 
* deration in life; that the opulent reckon. gold 
4 far beyond merit; that in their eſtimation 
* money outbalances every thing; hence they 
s imagine you to be ſtill in their debt, after a 
whole life ſpent in their ſervice, only becauſe 
they nip you a morſe] of bread. How are 
you then to act, my Emilius, in order to al- 
lay her fears? Let her be thoroughly ac- 
- quainted with your character; though this be 
a work of fome time. Let her ſee that your 
generous foul is poſſeſſed of internal treaſures, 
ſufficient to balance thoſe of fortune. By 
conſtaney and perſeverance, ſurmount her 
oppoſition; by the exertion of grand and ge- 
nerous ſentiments, oblige her to forget your 
opulence. Shew her your love, by your con- 
ſtant attendance on her perſon, and by ren- 
dering -good offices to her worthy parents. 
Convince her, that your obſequiouſneſs is 
not the effect of a tranſitory paſſion, but of 
principles indelibly imprinted in the bottom 
of your heart. Pay due honours to a woman 
of merit, on whom fortune has frowned; and 
it will be the only way of reconciling that wo- 
man to a man of merit, who enjoys ſuch pro- 
<< Pentye” > VVV 
It is eaſy to imagine what pleaſure our youth 

received from this diſcourſe, and how greatly 
bis confidence and hope were revived; how fin- 
cerely he rejoiced, that he had nothing more to 
do in order to conciliate the affection of Sophia, 
than he would have voluntarily performed, if 
that young lady did not exiſt, or if ſhe * 
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been the object of his love. Whoever is but 
the leaſt acquainted with his character, will ea- 

ſily conceive in what manner he conducted him- 
ſelf on the occaſion. | 

Behold I am now become the confident of the 

young couple, and the mediator of their court- 
ſhip! A fine employment for a governor ! So 

fine, that I never performed any one tranſac- 
tion in my life, that raiſed me ſo high in my 
own eſteem, and afforded me ſuch inward ſatiſ- 
faction. Beſides, this employ was attended 
with other agreeable circumſtances: I was al- 
ways welcome to the family, and they had a 
confidence in me, that I would take care to keep 
the lovers in good order. Emilius was ſo great- 

| | ly afraid of diſobliging me, that he never ſhew- 

8 ed himſelf ſo docile during his whole life. The 

; damſel almoſt killed me with jkindneſs; yet 1 
was not her dupe, for I attributed no more to 


ö myſelf than my due. Thus ſhe indirectly made 

2 herſelf amends for her forced reſtraint towards 

f Emilius. She often careſſed the youth in the 

1 perſon of his maſter; but ſooner would ſhe have 

= * ſuffered death, than ſhew ſuch exprefſions of | 
1 love and regard to himſelf; for his part, know-  * 
5 ing that I would not prejudiſe his intereſts, he 

5 was infinitely delighted with the good under- 
Iſtanding eſtabliſhed between us. When in 

h walking ſhe refuſes to let him take hold of her 
* arm, it is a conſolation to him, to think it is 

N only with a view to give me the preference. He 

0 retires to ſome little diſtance without murmur- 

ay ing; but with an eye expreſſive of his ſolici- 

if tude, he ſays to me ſoftly, Friend, defend my 

. cauſe. He follows us with his looks; he en- 
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_  deayours to read our countenance, and to in- 
terpret our diſcourſe by our geſtures,” knowing 
that in every thing we ſay he is intimately con- 
cerned. My good Sophia, how happy and con- 
tent you are, that, without being overheard by 
'Telemachus, you can converſe with his Men- 
tor! How amiable the freedom and openneſs 
with which you ſuffer him to read every tran- 
ſaction of your heart! With what pleaſure you 
diſcloſe the high eſteem you entertain for his 
pupil! How affecting the fincerity with which 
you let him ſee into your moſt tender ſenti- 
ments! How artful the diſdain with which yon 
repel the importunate youth, when impatience : 
- obliges him to interrupt your converſe! How _ 
charming the emotion with which you chide 
him for his indiſcretion, when he happens to 
hinder you from ſaying, or from liftening to 
' fomething in his praiſe, and from finding in 
our diſcourſe ſome new reaſonsto ſtrengthen your 
> Emilius being thus admitted upon the footing 
of a lover, aſſerts the ſeveral rights belonging to 
- that ſituation 3 he talks, he ſolicits, he impor- 
tunes. If he receives a harſh anſwer, or an af - 
front, he quite diſregards it, provided his peti- 
tion be heard. At length he obtains, though 
not without difficulty, that Sophia will vouch- 
ſafe publicly to aſſume the authority of a mi- 
ſtreſs, to preſcribe his ſeveral taſks, to lay her 
commands upon him inſtead of intreating, to 
accept of his fervices inſtead of thanking him, 
to regulate the number and time of his viſits; to 
. forbid him from coming till ſuch a particular 
dap, or to ſtay beyond a limited hour. This new 
4 22 r N 1 "3 9 go- 
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government is fettled in a ſolemn manner; and 
though ſhe reluctantly accepts of the ſupreme 


power, ſhe exerts it with ſuch rigour, as fre- 
quently makes poor Emilius repent he ever in- 
veſted her with it. Whatever ſhe commands, 
he is ſure to obey z and it frequently happens, 


| that in departing from her preſence, in obedi- 
ence to her order, his eyes overflow with joy, 


and he looks at me, as if he ſaid, You ſee ſhe 


has taken poſſeſſion of my heart. In the mean 
time, e fair obſerves her conqueſt, and 
ſmiles at the pride of her ſlave. bo 


Now would 1 invoke thoſe inimitable ma- 
ters, Albano and Raphael, to lend me their 


- pencils, in order to draw a true repreſentation 

of exquiſite delight. And thou, divine Mil- 
ton, teach my unſkilful pen, to deſcribe the 
pleaſures of love and innocence. Ah, no! ra- 
ther hide your deluſive arts before the ſacred 


truths of nature. Reader, you need only to 


have your heart open to human feelings, and 
your mind to virtue, and then your imagination 


may take a free ſurvey of the tranſports of the 


two young lovers, who under the eye of their 


parents, and their conductor, give a. full ſcope 
to the ſweet illuſion of this inchanting ſcene, 
and flowly advancing towards the term of their 


deſires, interweave with flowers the happy knot, 


which is to unite them together till their final 
diſſolutien. Intoxicated with ſuch a variety of 


delightful images, L cannot obſerve their regular 


ſeries, and I put-them' together, without order 
or connection. But give me a man of the leaſt 


ſenſibility, and Iam ſure he will be able to form 


an idea of the agreeable ſituation of the parents 


- 
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and the daughter, of the governor and his pu- 


pil, and of their joint concurrence to the union 


of the moſt charming pair that love and virtue 


ever crowned with happineſs. 7 


Emilius having now a real ambition to aſe 


bis miſtreſs, begins to be ſenſible of the value 


of his agreeable acquirements. Sophia is fond 


of ſinging: he joins with her in concert, nay, | 
he does more, he teaches her muſic. She is 


SA ctive and lively, and likes the nimble trip: he 


changes her ſteps into a regular pace, by which 
ſhe acquires new graces, and becomes com- 


plete in the art of dancing. Leſſons fo charm- 
ing, are animated by a youthful gaiety, which di- 


-miniſhes the baſhful timidity of love: a lover is 
allowed to give thoſe leſſons with rapture; he is 
permitted to act as maſter towards his miſtreſs. 


There was an old harpſichord in the houſe, 


N quite out of tune: Emilius fitted it up, and put 


it in order. He 1 is a muſical · inſtrument-· ma- 


| ker as well as a joiner; for he had ever laid it 
down as a maxim, not to require the aſſiſtance 
of another, in whatever he was capable of do- 
ing with his own hands. The houſe being moſt 


agreeably ſituated, he' made ſeveral drawings of 


it in different points of view, and Sophia having 
- given the finiſhing touches to ſome, hung them 


up in her father's cabinet. They had no gilt 
frames, neither did they ſtand in need of ſuch 

ornaments. By ſeeing Emilius's deſigns, ſhe 
has imitated his manner, and is arrived at a 
great degree of perfection; in ſhort, ſhe culti- 
vates all the polite arts, and theſe receivea new 
luſtre from her charms. Her parents ſeeing 


5 themſelves ſurrounded _ ſuch ingenious 2. "® 


ceſſantly deſirous of adding to her charms. 


- 
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' duCtions, recall to mind their ancient opulence, 


which they. valued only as it-contributed to the 


encouragement of artiſts, and men of abilities. 


Tbeir whole houſe is now adorned by love ; 
love alone has furniſhed them with thoſe orna- 


ments, which in the former part of their life, 8 


uſed to be attended with great trouble and ex- 
pentz e | gre he ths 
As the idolater decks the object of his wor- 


ſhip with his moſt valuable treaſures, and em- 
belliſhes the altar he has erected to the deity with 


all ſorts of ornaments; juſt fo the lover likes to 
ſce his miſtreſs completely adorned z he is in- 


bas need of none, to be agreeable in his ye ; 
but it is neceſſary for him to be employed in her 
decorations: this is a new homage he thinks due 


to her merit; an additional pleaſure: to that 


which he takes in admiring her perſon. It ſeems 
to him as if nothing beautiſul were in its pro- 


per place when it does not adorn the object of 


his worſhip. It is an affecting, and at the fame 
time a ridiculous fight, to behold Emilius fo: 
eager to teach Sophia all he knows, without 
conſulting whether it be agreeable to her taſte, 


or proper for her to learn. He ſpeaks to her a- 


bout every ſubject, he explains it to her with a 


puerile impatience ; he believes he need only to 
open his mouth, and ſhe will underſtand him im- 
- mediately z he anticipates the pleaſure he ſhall 


have in reaſoning and philoſophiſing with her; 
every acquirement that he cannot diſplay to 
her view, he-conſiders as uſeleſs; he is almoſt 
aſhamed to know any thing of which ſhe is ig- 
norant. LS 
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Bchold him now employed in giving leſſons 
on natural philoſophy, mathematics, hiſtory, 

and, in ſhort, on every art and ſcience. So- 
Phbia is pleaſed with his communicative diſpoſi- 
tion, and endeavours to improve by it. If E- 
milius can but prevail to let him deliver his leſ- 
tens to her upon his knees, how great his con- 
tent! He thinks be beholds the heavens opened. 
Let this ſituation is more uneaſy to the ſcholar 
than to the maſter; and is not at all favourable 
to inſtruction. You know not, in that caſe, 
how to avoid. thoſe eyes that are in ſearch of 
yours; and if they happen to meet, the leſſon 
is not much forwarded. ou” 8 
Phe art of thinking is not foreign to women, 

but they ought only to {kin the ſurface of abſtruſe 
ſciences. Sophia apprehends every thing very 
well, but does not retain any great matter. Her 
chief progreſs is in ethies, and in things of taſte; 
as to phyſics, ſhe retains only an imperfect idea 
of the general laws and ſyſtem of the world. In 
taking a walk, they ſometimes contemplate the 
wonders of nature, and then their pure and in- 
nocent minds dare to raiſe themſelves to the con- 
ſideration of the Supreme Author. They are 
not afraid of him, they jointly IE their hearts 
in his preſence. | 

What! ſhall two lovers, in the 8 it | 
youth, employ their private meetings in talking 
of religion? Shall they ſpend their time in ſay- 
ing their catechiſm ? Of what uſe is it to de- 
baſe ſublimity ? There is no doubt but they con- 
verſe on that ſubject, pleaſed with its illuſion; 
they ſee their own perfections, they love one a- 
nother, and they are led 15 a kind of een 
. 8 | to 
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to diſcourſe on the reward. of virtue. The fa- 


* 


crifices they offer up at his altar, render it dear 


to them. In the midſt of ſome of their tran- 


ſports, which they are obliged to reſtrain, they 
mingle their tears; tears purer than the dew of 
heaven, tears ſo delicious, as to ereate the moſt 


exquiſite rapture; in ſhort, they are in the moſt 


bewitching delirium that the human mind is 
capable of enjoying. Even their denials are an 
honourable facrifice, and make an addition to 
their happineſs. Men who are flaves to their 


mordinate luſts, will come to know theſe plea- 


. ſures, and regret the happy time in which they 
refuſed to partake of ſuch poor enjoyments. 
Notwithſtanding. this good underſtanding,. 


they ſometimes happen to differ, and even to 


be at variance: the miſtreſs is not exempt from 
caprice, nor the lover from paſſion; but theſe- 

little ſtorms are ſoon blown over, and only con- 
tribute to cement their union. Emilius learns 

to be leſs afraid of them; for! by experience,. 
he finds that he gains more by treaties of recon- 
ciliation,. than he loſes by open quarrels. The. 

effect that followed from the firſt, makes him 
flatter himſelf that he ſhall not be equally ſuc- 
ceſsful in the reſt: however, he is miſtaken. 
But if he does not obtain ſo viſible an advantage, 
ſtill he is always a gainer, by receiving un- 


doubted proofs of Sophia's ſincerity and affec- 


tion. Should you be defirous to know the na- 
ture of this advantage, I will indulge you the 
more readily, as it affords me an opportunity of 


eſtabliſhing. a very uſeful maxim, and at the 
ſame time of FOE. another of the moſt dan- 
Seen tendency. 
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Emilius i is a lover, of courſe he does not be- 
have with temerity to his miſtreſs; and, on the 
other hand, Sophia is a girl of too much ſpirit 


to ſuffer bim to uſurp any familiarities. Diſ- 
eretion has its limits; that of Sophia borders 


more on ſeverity than on indulgence; nay, her 


own father is frequently under apprehenſion, 


leſt her great reſerve ſhould degenerate into 
pride and haughtineſs. Even in the moſt pri- 
vate converſations, Emilius dares not ſolicit, 
nor pretend to the leaſt indulgence: when in 
walking ſne thinks proper to take hold of him, 
which ſhe always conſiders as a great favour, he 
hardly preſumes, in fetching à ſigh, to preſs 
her arm gently to his breaſt. Yet, after a long 
conſtraint, he ventured to ſteal a kiſs of the hem 
af her robe, and he was ſeveral times ſo fortu- 
nate, that che thought proper to let it paſs un- 
obſerved. One day he wanted to take this free- 
dom in a more open manner, and ſhe found 
great fault with it. He inſiſted, and ſhe grew 
obſtinate; in her anger ſhe dropped -ſome haſty 


expreſſions; Emilius would not let them paſs 


without making a reply; the remainder of the 
day was ſpent in pouting, and they parted very 
much diſpleaſed with each other. | 
Sophia was not at all eaſy in her mind. She 
could not conceal her inquietude from her mo- 
ther, who was her only confidante. Fhis was her 
firſt quarrel; and ſeemed to be tootrifling an affair 


to be attended with any conſequence. Sbe was 


ſorry however for her miſtake; her mother gave 
her leave, and her father commanded her to re- 
pait it. ; 1 
The next day Lilias, labouring neces great 

an - 


G 


* 
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anxiety, returned before his uſual time, Sophia 
was at her mother's toilette, and her father was 


alſo in the ſame apartment. Emilius entered 


the room with great reſpect, his air ſomewhat 
melancholy. © Scarce had the father and mother 


ſaluted him, when Sophia turning about, and 
offering him her hand, inquired in a very af- - 
fectionate manner after his health. It is ob- 


vious that ſo fair a hand was not extended, but 


but did not preſs it to his lips. Sophia, ſome- 


cuſtomed to the manners of women, and not 


ſented yeſterday's behaviour. Sophia's father, 
ſeeing her embarraſſed, completed her confu- 
ſion by a good deal of raillery. The poor girl, 


in her preſent humiliation and diſgrace, is at a 
loſs what to do, and would give all the world 
ſhe could indulge her tears. The more con- 
- ſtraint ſhe uſed, the more her heart was ſwelled, 


and at length a tear guſhed from hereye againſt 
her will. Emilius ſees the peerly drop, throws 


himſelf upon his knees, takes hold of her hand 
and gives it a thouſand kiſſes. Indeed you are 
too good ſaid the father, burſting into a loud fit 
of laughter; for my part, I ſhould have leſs in- 


dulgence for thoſe giddy creatures, and Iſhould 


puniſh the mouth that had preſumed to offend 


me. Emilius, emboldened by this ſpeech, turn- 
ed a ſuppliant eye towards the- mother, and 


s 


in order to be kiſſed; Emilius took hold of it, 


what abaſhed, drew it back with as good a 
grace as ſhe: poſſibly could. Emilius, unac- 


knowing the nature of capriciouſneſs, ſtill re- 


thinking he perceived a lign of conſent, trem- 


bling approached Sophia's face; ſhe turned her 


head alide, and,'to fave her lips, expoſed a bluſh- 


WE 
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ing cheek that vied with the damaſk roſe. The 
_ eager youth would not bear a repulſe, and ſhe 
matle bus a faint reſiſtance. How ambroſial a. 
kiſs, had it not been taken in a mother's pre- 


fence ? Sophia, beware of ſeverity : you will 
be often aſked the permiſſion to kiſs your gown, 


on condition of your ſometimes ny to 


grant it. | 
Aſter this exemplary puniſhment, the father 
went out upon buſineſs, and the mother ſent 
' Sophia away under ſome pretext ; then addreſſing 
| herſelf to Emilius, ſhe ſpoke the following words: 
| 55 a very grave accent. Sir, I ſhould ima- 
ine that a young. man of your parts and e- 
4 cation, endued with ſuch ſentiments and 
« principles of virtue, would not repay with 
ec diſhonour the civilities he had received from 
„ an honourable family. For my part, I am 
« not moroſe, nor am a prude; I know what 
“ indulgences are to be allowed to youth and 
tt the ſcene that has lately paſſed in my own 
c preſence, is a ſufficient proof of what I affirm. 
«+. Conſult your friend in regard to your duties, 
« and he will tell you the difference between. 
« the liberties allowed in the preſence of a fa- 
ce ther and mother, and thoſe uſurped in their 
& abſence, by abuſing their confidence, and by. 
% making ſnares of thoſe very favours, which, 
ec under their eye, may be extremely innocent. 
He will tell you, Sir, that my daughter was 
c guilty of no other fault in regard to you, than 
5 — of not taking notice, the very firſt time, 
of what ſhe never ought to have permitted. 
« He will let you know, that whatever is taken 
c ag a favour, becomes really ſuch; and that it 
f ; 66 18 N 
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« ig unworthy of a man of honour to abuſe the 


« ſimplicity of a young girl, in order to uſurp 
e thoſe ſame liberties in private, which ſhe 
* may freely indulge before all the world. For 
« it is well known what decency is capable of 


.« tolerating in public; but no one can tell 


« where a perſon will ſtop,, who affects to be 


.66 myſterious, and erects himſelf as ſole judge 


« of his own Whimſies.“ 
As ſoon as the good mother had gniſhed her 


| juſt reprimand, which ſhe ſeemed to direct ra- 
ther to me than to my pupil, ſhe withdrew, and 


left me quite ſurpriſed at her ſingular prudence, 
who looked upon it as nothing to ſee a kiſs im- 


preſſed on ber daughter's lips in her own pre- 


ſence, but ſeemed frightened that her lover 
ſhould preſume to touch her robe with his lips 
in private. When I reflect on the abſurdity of 


our maxims, by which. real virtue is ever ſacri - 


ficed to decency, I underſtand why our language 


is much chaſter, in proportion as our hearts are 
more corrupt; and how, it comes that our deal- 


_ 


ings are more exact, in proportion as thoſe who 
conduct them are more difhoneft. 

Hence Itook an opportunity to make Emilius 
acquainted with ſome part of his duty, in which 
indeed he ought to have been earlier inſtructed. 
In the courſe of our converſation there occured 


to me a new reflection, which perhaps does the 


greater hogour to Sophia, though I took parti- 


_ cular care not to mention it to her lover. It is 


very clear that this pretended haughtineſs, of 
which ſhe is accuſed, is no more than a precau- 


tion to guard againſt her own weakneſs. Know- 
ing how wy ber heart is inflamed, ſhe dreads. 


a the 
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the leaſt ſpark of fire, and endeavours to avoid 
it. She is not ſevere through pride, but thro? . 
bumility. She aſſumes that empire over Emi- 
lius, which ſhe thinks ſhe has not over Sophia. 
Had ſhe more confidence in her own ſtrength, 
ſhe would be leſs baughty. Remove that diffi- 


culty, and you will find no girl in the world 
more ᷑aſy and mote obliging. Who is more pa- 


tient upon receiving an offence? Who is more 


afraid of giving one? And does ſhe pretend to 
any thing but to virtue ? Neither is ſhe proud 
of her virtue; ſhe only defires to preſerve it; 
and when he can indulge the inclination of her 
heart, without any riſk, ſhe is ready to careſs. her 

lover. But her diſcreet mother does not acquaint 


even her huſband with all theſe particulars ; it 


is not proper that the men fhould be let into the _ 
whole ſecret. _ £ 
| Sophia, inſtead of ſeeming to grow proud of 
her conqueſt, is become much more affable, and 
condeſcending to all the world, except perhaps 
to the only perſon-who produced this alteration. 
No longer is her generous heart elated with the 
idea of independence. She modeſtly enjoys a 
victory, which was attended with the loſs of her 
liberty. Her carriage is leſs diſengaged, and 
her eech more timid, ſince ſhe no longer hears 
the name of a lover without bluſhing. But an 
air of content appears amidſt her confuſion, and 
even her bluſhes are not cauſed by a diſagreeable 
' fenſation. The difference of her behaviour is 
obſerved by the young gentlemen in the neigh- 
| bourhood, whenever they happen to pay her fa- 
ther a viſit. Since ſhe is no longer afraid of 
thoſe — her reſerve towards them i is much 
Ami- 
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| diminiſhed. Having fixed her choice, ſhe 
makes no difficulty to behave, agreeably to in- 
different perſons; ſhe is leſs ſevere in regard 


to their merit, ſince it no longer gives her any 
concern; and ſhe finds rhem amiable enough, for 
people with whom ſhe has no ſort of connection. 

Could real love make uſe of coquettry, I fan- 
cy I ſhould find ſome traces of it in Sophia's 


behaviour towards thoſe young men, in the pre- 


ſence of her lover. One would think, that not 


ſatisſied with captivating his heart, by a delicate 


mixture of reſerve and careſſes, ſhe is not at 


all diſpleaſed to irritate his paſſion by ſome de- 
gree of inquietude. One would imagine, that 
while ſhe diverts herſelf with thoſe young gueſts, 
her deſign.is to render thoſe liberties which ſhe 
dare not take with her lover, an object of his 
jealouſy. But Sophia is too tender, too good - na- 
tured, too wiſe, to give him any real torment. 


Jo temper this dangerous incentive, love and 


honour ſupply the place of prudence; ſhe knows 
when to excite, and when to calm his fears; and 
though ſhe ſometimes makes him uneaſy; ſhe 
never drives him to deſpair. If ſhe raiſes an 

inquietude in her Jover's breaſt, it is becauſe 


me is afraid of her being ſufficiently ſecured of 
his affection; and on that principle her conduct 4 
may perhaps be excuſable. | 


But what effect will this little intifice 1 on 
the mind of Emilius? Will he be jealous or 
not? This is what we muſt now examine; for 


degreſſions of this kind co-incide with the main 


deſign of the preſent work. 
I have already ſhewn hw in matters depen- 
owe on Rom this paſſion is introduced into 
te 
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the human breaſt. But in love, the affair 3 % 
differently conducted; jealouſy ſeems then to 
-ſpring from nature, and the example of brute - 
animals, ſeveral of which are actuated by a 


jealouſy to a degree of madneſs, appears to eſta- 
bliſh this notion beyond all eontradiction. Is 


it human opinion that learns the cocks to fight 


Jo cruelly, and bulls to gore one another to 
A 

An averſion to * interrupts or ob- 
ſtructs our pleaſures, is doubtleſs a natural emo- 
tion. The ſame may be faid, in ſome degree, 
with regard to the deſire of poſſeſſing the object 
that gives us.pleaſure. But when this deſire 
becomes a paſſion, and is transformed into a 
gloomy ſullenneſs, or frenzy, known by the name 
of jealouſy, it is quite a different thing; the paſ- 
ſion may, or may not be natural, according to 
the different ſpecies of animals that are under 
its influence. 

The example drawn from che nion, 
hos been already conſidered in the diſcourſe on 
the inequality of mankind; and upon a review 
of the ſubject, it appears to me to have been ſo 
well canvaſſed in the above-mentioned diſcourſe, 
that I may venture to refer the reader-to the per- 
uſal of it. I ſhall only add to the diſtinctions 
made in that treatiſe, that the jealouſy derived 
from nature, depends greatly on the power or 
ability of the ſex; and when this power either 

is, or appears to be, unlimited, the jealouſy 
then 1s at its greateſt height. For as the male, 
under that circumſtance, meaſures his rights 
by his wants, he is incapable of beholding ano- 
ther male, in * other light than ag a compe- 
| | titor. 
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titor- Among theſe animals, the females, al- 
ways obeying the firſt comer, belong to the males 
only by right of conqueſt; and of courſe the 
tackle are thereby expoſed to a ſtare of perpetual 
W. : 

But in ſpecies, where the communication of 

the ſexes is made by pairs, and their coupling 
produces a kind of moral tie, or a fort of mar- 
riage, the female appertains to the male, to 
whom ſhe has voluntarily reſigned herſelf: the 
conſequence then is, that ſhe generally refuſes 
to admit any other male but him ; and the male, 
looking upon this choice or preference as a mark 
or ſecurity of her affection, is leſs anxious about 
the pretenſions of other males, and leads a more 
peaceable life. Among theſe ſpecies, the male 
partakes of the care of the little ones; and the 
female, in purſuance of a natural Jaw; which 


Ve cannot reflect on without being greatly af- 


fected, ſeems to make a proper return to the 
father, for the attachment be bears to his off. 
ſpring. 

Now, if we conſider the Kinda ſpokes 3 in its 
primitive ſimplicity, it is obvious, from the li- 


mited ability of the male, and the moderation 


of his deſires, that it was the deſign of nature 
he ſhould be contented with a fingle female, 
This is further confirmed by the numerical e- 
quality of individuals of both ſexes, at leaſt i in 
our part of the world ; an equality which is far 
from obtaining in thoſe ſpecies, where many fe-- 
males are, by ſuperiority of ſtrength,” ſubjected 
to a ſingle male. And although man does not 
| brood like a dove, nor are his breaſts furniſhed 


with milk to ſuckle his offspring, and therefore, 
Vo“. III. P | n 
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in that und he is in the ſame claſs as qua- 
drupeds ; yet children are ſo long in a feeble, 
helpleſs ſtate, that both the mother and they 

CAT hardly be be able to ſubſiſt, without — 


attachment and conſequential ne; nk the 
Eee, 7 


From the whole of theſe obſervations, it Plain 
ly follows, that the jealous fury of males, in 
ſome ſpecies of animals, is not at all concluſive 
in regard to man. And even the exception. of 


the eaſtern.climates, where polygamy is eſta- 
bliſhed, ſeems rather to corroborate this-princi- 


ple, Gnce the tyrannical precaution of huſbands 
is owing to- the plurality of wives; and the con - 
ſciouſneſs of his own weakneſs, induces man to 
have recourſe to conſtraint, in order to elude 
the laws of nature. In Europe, where theſe 

very laws are, in a contrary ſenſe, more odiouſly 
eluded, jealouſy is founded rather in the ſocial 
paſſions, than in the original inſtindt. In moſt 
intrigues, and matters of gallantry, the lover 


has a greater hatred for his riyal, than affection 
for bis miſtreſs; if he is afraid that he is not ie 


only perſqn who meets with a kind reception, 
this ; is the effect of pride, the ſource of which I 
bave already pointed out, ſo that his vanity is a 
greater ſufferer than his love. Beſides, the ab- 
ſurdity of our cuſtoms has rendered; the: ſex ſo 
i; of diflepulagion/ “ *, and has Aan died their 


N : 24 ap- 


* The 4 mulation here meant, is different from that which 


becomes the ſex, and which is founded in nature: the one 


conſiſts ip diſguiſing their real ſentiments, the other in pre- 
tendiu to a paſſion to which they are ſtrangers. The women, 
over all the world, ſpend their lives in boaſting of their pre- 


tended ſenſibility, and at the ſame time they have no "> wh 


but for their own dear ſclves. 
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appetites to ſuch a degree, that we can hardly 


depend on the fincerity of their affection in any 
caſe whatever; neither are they able to give us 
any teſtimonies of preference, that will ſecure 
us from the fear of a rival. 15 
In regard to real love, the caſe is vaſtly dif- 
ferent. That this ſentiment is not ſo natural as 
we imagine, I have demonſtrated in a treatiſe 
already quoted; for there is a prodigious differ- 
_ ence between that habitual conformity, by which 
a man grows fond of his wife, and the bewitch- 


ing illuſion, which intoxicates us with ideal 


charms, and inſtead of exhibiting the real form 
of the object, amuſes us with chimerical beauties. 
This paſſion breathes nothing but excluſive en- 


joyment, but ſole pofſeſhon and preference: in | 
this reſpeCt alone it differs from vanity; the lat- 


ter requiring great ' conceſſions, and making 


none, is always unjuſt; while love, by giving, 


as much as it aſks, is in its own nature an 


quitable ſenſation. Beſides, the more it re- 


- quires, the greater its credulity : the ſame illu- 


ſion that gives it birth, renders it eaſy to per- 


ſuade. If love be filled with inquietude, e- 
ſteem is ſupported by confidence; and never 
did love without eſteem reſide in a virtuous 


heart; for in the object beloved we are ſuppoſed 
only to love thoſe qualities on which we ſet a 


value. | 

This being premiſed, it is eaſy to determine 
what kind of jealouſy will diſturb the peace of 
Emilius ; for ſince this paſſion can ſcarce be ſaid 
to grow naturally in the heart of man, its form 
entirely depends on education. Emilius, actu- 

ated by love and jealouſy, will not be cholerie, 
e 2 
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miſtruſtful, and ſuſpicious, but delicate, ſenſi- 
ble, and timorous; he will be eaſter alarmed, 
chan provoked; he will ſtudy more to win his 
miſtreſs,. than to intimidate his rival; he will 
remove him, if he can, to ſome diſtance, as an 
obſtacle to his happineſs, without hating him as 
an enemy; if he hates him, it is not for having 
had the preſumption to-conteſt a heart with him, 
to which he lays claim, but on account of the 
real danger of long it. He will not be ſo proud 
and unjuſt, as to be offended that another ſhould 
enter into a competition with him; fully con- 
vinced that the right of preference is entirely 
founded on merit, and that honour depends on 
victory, he will redouble his efforts to render 
himſelf amiable, and, in all probability, he will 
be crowned with ſucceſs. The generous So- 
phia, while ſhe awakens his love by ſoft alarms, 
knows how to regulate theſe motions, and to 
make him amends for his inquietude: the rivals, 
who were admitted to enter the liſts only to try 
his conſtancy, will be ſoon diſcarded... 


But whither have I ſenſibly wandered ?. O ” 


Emilius, what is become of thee ?-Haſt thou any 
marks of my pupil remaining? How greatly art 
. thou fallen? Where is the youth trained up to 

hardſhip, who defied the rigour of the ſeaſons, 
who inured his body to the ſevereſt lahour, and 
Fis mind to the laws of wiſdom 5- who was in- 
ucceſſible to the miſrepreſentations of prejudice, 
or to the impulſe of paſſion; who loved nothing 
but the truth, who ſubmitted to reaſon alone, 
and had no connection with outward objects? 
Lulled at preſent by indolent repoſe, he ſuffers 
- himſelf to be ſwayed by women; their amuſe- 
| | ments 
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ments are his ſtudy, their will his laws; a 
young girl determines his fate; he creeps and 


cringes in her preſence; in ſhort, the grave E- 


milius is bandied about by a child like a ſhuttle» 
cock. n 6 A 1:90 {4 
Thus do the ſcenes of life continually vary; 
each age has its ſprings, by which it is ſet in 
motion; but man is always the ſame. At ten 
years old, he is led by plumb-cakes; at twenty 
a miſtreſs ;, at thirty by ſports and paſtimes; 
at forty by ambition; at fifty by avarice. When 
does he make wiſdom his ſole purſuit * Happy 
he who is made to tread its paths, even againſt 
his will! Little does it ſignify what guide we 
make uſe of, provided he conducts us to our 
journey's end. Men eminent for bravery, and 


_ * wiſdom; have paid this tribute to human weak- 


neſs; and he whoſe fingers handled the diſtaff, 
did not ceaſe to be a hero. 55 
If you are really deſirous of extending the 
good effects of a virtuous education to every part 
of life, take care that your pupil continues, 


during the whole time of his youth, in the ſame 


exerciſes as he practiſed in his infancy; and 
when he has attained his utmoſt improvement, 
let him never deviate from that-mark. This is 
the finiſhing ſtroke you are to give to your work. 
It is chiefly for this purpoſe, a youth ought to 
be ſtill under the directicn of his governor ; for 
there is very little danger but he will know how 
to make love by himſelf. Perfons employed in 
the education of children, and eſpecially pa- 
rents, have been led to imagine, that the occu- 
pations of one ſtage of life exclude thoſe of ano- 
ther; and that youth ſhould relinquiſh every 
BEN 1 ching 
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thing they practiſed at the time they were boys. 


Were this the cafe, of what advantage would it 


be to have the care of children? Since the good 
or bad uſe they would make of it, muſt vaniſh 
together with their infancy ; -and when they en- 
ter into a different manner of living, they mult 


neceſſarily aſſume quite oppoſite. ways of thin- 


ing 


be 


memory, ſo none but violent paſſions can pro- 


duce an entire change in the manners. -Altho? 


our taſtes and inclinations are ſubject to change, 


; = this change, though frequently abrupt, is 


omewhat ſoftened by habit. In the ſucceſhon 
of our inclinations, as in a proper degradation 
of colours, the able artiſt knows how to render 
the tranſitions: imperceptible, to confound and 
mingle the tints, that none may be too-glaring, 
but be properly diffuſed over his work. This 
rule is confirmed by experience: people of im- 


moderate paſſions change their affections, taſtes, 


and ſentiments, every day, and are conſtant in 
nothing but in their inconſtancy: but a regu- 


lar man returns always to his ancient prac- 


tices; nor does he even in his old age loſe the 
reliſh for pleaſures, of which he was fond in his 


je infancy. | | 


If you fee that your pupil, in-advancing to a- 


nother ſtage, does not expreſs a contempt for 
that which he has quitted, and in contracting 


new habits, ſtill preſerves the old ones; that he 


ever accuſtoms himſelf to do what is right, with- 


out regard to the time when the practice com- 
-menced ; then, and then only, can you: be ſaid 
to have formed his mind, and to have given the 
KEE Þ | | 2 | finiſh- 
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voiſhing ſtroke to the great work. of education 

The moſt important criſis is that which happens. 

at the ſtage now under your direction. As it is 

a period we always regret, the inclinations and 
taſtes acquired, during this time, are not ſo ea- 
fily loſt; but if they are once diſcontinued, we 
never afterwards recover them. 

The greateſt part of thoſe habits which you 
imagine to be contracted by children, are not 
real; they are the effect of force, and young 
people being ſtill obliged to continue them a- 
gainſt their will, only wait for a favourable op- 

portunity of ſhaking off the yoke. We do not 
imbibe areliſh for confinement, by lying in jail; 
on the contrary, ſuch a habit, inſtead of dimi- 
niſhing, augments the averſion. It is not thus 
with Emilius: having employed himſelf in his 
Infancy in nothing but involuntary and pleaſing 
exerciſes, by continuing to act in the ſame man- 
ner when grown up, he only adds the empire 
of habit to the ſweets of liberty. An active liſe, 
manual labour, exerciſe and motion, are ſo far 
become neceflary to him, that he could not diſ- 
continue them, without expoſing himſelf to a2 
great inconveniency. To reduce him all at 
once to an effeminate ſedentary life would be 
impriſoning him, would be confining him to a 
ſtate of violence and conſtraint; and I make no 
doubt but both his temper and bis health would © 
thereby ſuffer a conſiderable alteration. He can 
ſcarcely draw his breath in a cloſe apartment; 
he muſt have open airy with exerciſe and moti- 
on. Even at Sophia's fget, he can hardly re- 
train from caſting his eye obliquely on the coun- 
we as if be were defirous to rove in her com- 
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He abides in a place, when he is obli- 


| eur, it; but he is reſtleſs and uneaſy; he toſ—· 


to and fro, yet does not ſtir far from the ſpot, 
becauſe he is chained. Tou will tell me then, 


2 I have expoſed him to new neceſſities :- this 


very true, becauſe have made him ſubject to 


| the ſtate of humanity. = 


Emilius is in, love wich Sophia: but what 
were the charms that firſt engaged his affection? 
Good ſenſe, virtue, and the love of things de- 
cent and honourable. By approving this love 
in his miſtreſs, was he to be diveſted of it him- 
feff ? On the other hand, at what price did So- 


pPhia ſet her affections? At no leſs than that of 


every virtuous ſentiment with which the heart 


of her lover is endned ; the eſteem of true 


goods, frugality, kmplicity; a of. nmr? diſin- 


tereſtedneſs, a contempt of grandeur and riches. 
Emilius was poſſeſſed of theſe virtues, before 


they were exacted of him by his miſtreſs. In 


what then is he really altered? He has new rea- 
ſons for being himfelf; this is the only point in 
which he differs from what he was in his former 
ſituation. 


1 do not i imagine that any perſon eee 


upon a careful peruſal of this work, can believe, | 
that all the circumſtances in which Emilius is 


now firuated, ſhould” have been the effect of 


- chance. Is it by chance that when cities abound 
with ſuch'a number of amiable girls, the delight 


of his heart ſhould be found in fo diſtant a fe- 


treat] is it by chance that he has this happy in- 


terview ? is it by chance they have made a mu- 
tual change of hearts? is it bwing to chance they 


cannot e in the ſame habitation? is ĩt ow ing to 


chance 
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chance there is no accommodation for him, but at 


ſuch adiſtance from her father's? is it, in fine, the 


effect of chance that. he ſees her ſo ſeldom, and 
that he is obliged to purchaſe the pleaſure of a 
few viſits with the toil and fatigue of ſuch a 
number of journeys? You ſay he grows effe- 
minate. On the contrary, he becomes more 
inured to hardſhip; and he muſt be as robuſt 
as I have ſuppoſed him, to be able to undergo 
the fatigues to which he ſubmits in obedieace to 
9ophia. 
He lodges ſix miles from: her father's houſe. 
90 great a diſtance fans the fire of love, and by 
this I temper Cupid's darts. If they lived next 


door to each other, or he could viſit her, gently 


lolling in a convenient coach, he would love her 
at his caſe, he would love her after the Pariſian 
mode. Would Leander have been willing to 


die for the ſake of Hero, if they had not been 


ſeparated by the ſea? Reader, forgive me, ſhould 
I want words; if you are formed to underſtand 


me, you will trace my rules thro? all my details. 


The firſt time we went to ſee Sophia, we took 
horſes for the greater expedition. This way of 


travelling we found extremely convenient, ſo 


that we continued it till the fifth viſit. We 
were expected that day, and upon our approach, 
within half a league of the houſe, we eſpied 


ſome company upon the road. Emilius obſer- 


ved this circumſtance, his heart panted, he ap- 
proached, and perceived Sophia; inſtantly he 
diſmounted, and eagerly advancing towards the 
lovely family, he threw himſelf at their feet. 
Emilius Wt fond of fine horſes, had rode one 
of rent mettle and fixe; the creature 1 

He 
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himſelf at e ran away acroſs the fields: I 
rode after him full gallop, with great difficulty 
overtook him, wn brought him back. Un- 
luckily. Sophia is afraid of a horſe, fo that 1 
durſt not-approach her. Emilius takes no no- 
tice of what paſſed ; but Sophia whiſpers in his 
ear, and acquaints him with the trouble to which 
he had put his friend. Emilius runs up quite 
abaſhed, and takes the horſes; for it is but fair 
every one ſhould have his turn. He galloped 
then before us, in order to put them up in the 
' ſtable. Being obliged to leave Sophia behind 
him, he no longer thinks a horſe ſo convenient 
a carriage." He returns quite out of Wande and 4 
meets us half-way. - | 
At the next viſit, Emilius e ride no 
longer. Why fo? faid I: we need only to take 
a ſervant-with us to look after the horſes. Ah 
faid he, ſhall we put the worthy family to fo 
much expence? You ſee they are ready to main- 
tain us all, men and horſes. True, replied I, 
they have the noble hoſpitality that diſtinguiſhes 
the indigent. The rich, with an avarice that 
x roms their pride, entertain their friends on- 
By * but the poor afford entertainment alſo to 
their friends and horſes. Let us walk it, ſaid 
he; have not you ſufficient courage for that, 
you who are ſo ready to partake of the toilſome 
pleaſures of your pupil ? With all my heart, an- 
{wered I immediately; and indeed we ſhould 
not make love with ſo much parade. 

As we drew near, we met the mother a 
the daughter at a greater diſtance than the time 
before. We had walked prodigiouſly faſt. 
Emilius was all in a fweat' and the lovely So- 


phia 
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f phia vouchſafed to draw her handkerchief over 
bis cheeks. After fo great a favour, the fineſt 
horſes in the world would not have tempted us 


to ride. E & | 

Yet it is a cruel circumftance, that we cannot 
| | ſpend an evening together. The ſummer is u- 
5 pon the decline, and the days begin to diminiſh. 


otwithſtanding all we can ſay, ' we are never 


permitted to make our viſit after dinner; and 

unleſs we come in the morning, we are obliged - 

37 to depart almoſt as ſoon. as we have arrived. The 

| WM mother, at length, after expreſſing great uneaſi- 

© WU neſs about us, thinks, that though it would not 

1 be decent to entertain us all night in her houſe, 
ve might find ſome accommodation in the vil- 

) lage to lie there occaſionally. At theſe words 

r Emilius clapped his hands, and leaped for joy: 

1a all chat day Sophia deen t6-be particulae- 

0 ly fond of her mother. _ % Ot 4 

4 By frequent viſits we grew better acquainted, 

„ and at length we eſtabliſhed an intimate famili- 

8 rity and friendſhip. On the days appointed by 

t Sophia, or by her mother, I generally accom- 

* panied my friend; and ſometimes I permitted 

0 him to pay a viſit by himſelf. Confidence ele- 

d vates the mind; beſides, we ought not to treat 

t, a man like a child: and what progreſs ſhould I 

2 have made, if my pupil did not deſerve my e- 

. fteem? I happened ſometimes to go without 

d him; then he was melancholy, but did not 

1 murmur; for what would his murmurings ſig- 

d nify? And beſides, he was very ſenſible I would 

2 not prejudiſe his intereſts. But whether we 

t. joined company, or went by ourſelves, it may 

4 be imagined that we were prevented by no wea- 


ther; 
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ther ; nay, we were proud of arriving in ſuch a 


plight, as ſhould attract the pity of the family. 


Unfortunately Sophia deprives us of this honour: 
the lays her commands that we ſhall not ſet out 
in bad weather. This was the only time I ob- 
ſerved her to deviate from the rules I had dicta- 
% K ß Ho 7 -- 
One day that he went by himſelf, and I did 
not expect him till the next morning, I found 
him returned the ſame evening : upon which I 
faid, as I embraced him, What, my dear Emi- 
lius, art thou come back to thy friend ! But in- 
- ſtead of returning my careſſes, he anſwered me 
ſomewhat out of humour: Do not imagine 1 
am returned ſo ſoon of my own accord, I aſſure 
you it was againſt my inclination. She inſiſted 
on my departing-; I came upon her account, 
and not on yours. Aﬀected with this frankneſs, 
_ IT embraced him again, and ſaid, My ſincere - ! 
friend, conceal no circumſtance frem me that 
affects thy intereſt. If thou comeſt on her ac- 
count, it is on mine thou ſayeſt it; thy return 
is her work, but thy frankneſs and ſincerity are 
mine Mayeſt thou ever preſerve this ingenuous 
freedom, which ſo greatly dignifies the mind. 
Me may let ſtrangers think what they pleaſe; 
but it is wrong to.ſuffer a friend to impute that 
to us as a merit, which was not done on his ac- 
n „%% OE gerbes þ 
I took care not to diminiſh the real value of 
this confellion, by attributing it more to love 
than to generoſity, or by telling him that his 
intention was not ſo much to deprive himſelf of 
the merit of his return, as to give it to Sophia. 
But Emilius diſcloſes the ſecrets of his breaſt, 
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without reflecting ; if he comes back with a ſqr 


pace, deeply immerſed in thought, he appears 


only as Sophia's lover; but if he returns in haſte, 
over- heated, and ſomewhat peeviſh, he 1 is then 


his Mentor's friend and companion. 
From theſe particulars it is obvious, that my 


young man is far from ſpending his whole time 


with Sophia, or from ſeeing her ſo often as he 


would deſire. Her permiſſion is confined to one 
or two viſits a · week; theſe are generally over in 
2 few hours, and ſeldom repeated the next 
morning. He is longer employed in 7 


himſelf with the thoughts either of a paſt or fu- 


ture viſit, than in the actual enjoyment of her 
company. And even in his viſits, moſt of the 


time is conſumed in going and coming. His 


pleaſures are pure and delicious, but more ima- 


ginary than real; they heighten his laye, with- 
out.enervating his heart. 


The days he is debarred from enjoying ker ; 


|. preſence, he does not fit idly at home, He is 


ſtill Emilius; and has not degenerated from his 
real charaCter. Moſt frequently he roves about 


the neighbouring country, where he continues 


| his ſtudy of natural hiſtory, ſurveys the lands, 


and examines their culture and productions: he 
compares the manner in which the people im- 
prove their grounds to that uſed in other places; 


he inquires into the reaſon of the difference, and 


when he knows of more uſeful methods, he im- 


parts them to the huſbandman, If he propoſes 


a better ploughſhare, he cauſes it to be made af- 


ter his own deſign; if he finds a marle-pit, ge 
acqdaints them with the uſe of it: he frequently 


urs his hand to the plough bimſel?; they are 
* III. | „ "et amazed 
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amazed to ſee him handle their tools ſo dex - 


«terouſly ; to ſee him trace deeper and ſtraighter 
Furrows than they, ſow more even, and direct 
the ſlopes and ſhelving beds with greater regula- 
rity. They do not laugh-at him as a pretender 


to agriculture, but perceive that he is really ac- 
_ quainted with the ſubject. In a word, he ex- 
tends his care and attention to every thing that 


may be of general utility. Neither does he con- 
fine himſelf to theſe acts of benevolence ; he vi- 


fits the neighbouring cottages, and inquires in- 
to the ſituation of the peaſants, the circumſtan- 


ces of their families, the number of children, 


the quantity of lands they hold, the nature of 
their produce, their incomings and outgoings, their 


-Expences, debts, &c. He gives them very little 
money, knowing that in general it is ill em- 
ployed ; but he lays it out for their uſe himſelf, 
and does them a fervice even againſt their will. 
He provides them with labourers, and frequent- 


ly pays them a day's hire for work deſigned 


For their own benefit. For one he thatches a 


cottage, or rebuilds it when it is ready to fall 
down; for another he employs hands to clear 
his grounds, which were deſerted for want of 
means to manure them; to another he furniſhes 


a cow, 2 horſe, and all ſorts of cattle, in the 
room of thoſe they have loſt by accident or mor- 


___rality. If fwo neighbours are ready to go to 


law, he reconciles them; if a peaſant falls ſick, 
he appoints a perſon to take care of him, or at- 


tends him himſelf ; if another is oppreſſed by 
8 1 TY obs Hed: 1 
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a powerful neighbour, he protects and recom- 
mends him; if poor people make love, he helps 


to marry them; if a good woman has loſt her : 
only child, on whom ſhe dotes, he pays her a 


viſit, and takes fome pains to alleviate her un- 


eaſineſs. He does not difdain the company of | 


the poor and indigent z. he is not in a hurry to 
withdraw from the unfortunate; he often dines 
with the peaſants whom he ſo kindly relieves,. 
and even accepts of that favour from thoſe who 


do not want his aſſiſtance; while he is a bene- 


factor to the one, and to the others a friend, he 


continues to behave as their equal. In a word, 
he does always as much good by his perſonal at- 
tendan@, as by a pecuniary relief. 


o 


Sometimes he directs his ſteps towards the 
bliſsful manſion, in hopes of having. a glance at 


Sophia, and of ſeeing her walk, himſelf unper- | 
ceived. But his conduct is always artleſs ; he is | 


incapable, he is unwilling to elude her com- 


mands. He has that amiable delicacy, which 
. Prides itſelf in a punctual adherence to the rules 


of honour.. He ſtrictly obeys orders, and never 


approaches near enough to be beholden to chance 


for what he would willmgly owe to Sophia's 


indulgence. In revenge tor. this ſacrifice, he. 
_. royes about the adjacent country, tracing his 
miſtreſs's footſteps, and grieving for the painful: 


walks ſhe has taken-upon his account.. The eve 
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ſtand / in need of during their illneſs; they want better nou- 
riſhment, and a greater quantity of it. With regard to per- 
ſons of good fortune, when they happen to have a fever, Fad- 
viſe. them to faſt; but when their poor tenants are ill of the 
ſame diſorder, let them have meat, let them be ſupplied with- 
wine. Moſt of their diſorders proceed from poverty and hard- 


ſhips ;: their. beſt*pby ſic is in their landlord's cellar ; his butch - 


er ſhould be their only apothecary, 
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of his viſit he goes to ſome neighbouring farm 
to beſpeak a collation for the next day. He con - 
rriyes to make the family take a walk this way 
without mentioning his defgn ; he ſteps into the 
good farmer's as it were by chance, and there 
they find fruit, cakes, and cream. The dainty 
Sophia is not inſenſible to theſe little acts of gal- 
lantry; the is ready to acknowledge our great 
care and attention to oblige, for I have always 
my ſhare in the compliment, even if I had no 
concern in the obligation; this is a girls arti- 
ice, to be leſs embarraſſed in returning thanks. 
Her father and I eat the cakes and drink the 
wine; but Emilius joins with the ladieg, and is 
ever upon the watch to ſteal a plate of cream, 
into which Sophia has dipped her ſpoon. _ 

Now we are upon the ſubject of cakes, I put 
Emilius in mind of his former races. The fa- 
mily would know what we mean; I explain it 

to them, upon which they fall a Jaughing, and 
then they aſk him whether he ſtil} knows how 
to run? Better than ever, anſwers Emilius; I 
- ſhould be very ſorry to have forgot it. One in 
the company would have been very glad to ſee 
him perform, but is afraid to mention it; ano- 
ther undertakes to make the propoſal, and he 
conſents. . Two or three young people in the 
neighbourhood are ſent for; a prize is decreed ; 
and the better to imitate the ancient games, a 
cake is fixed upon a certain mark : each of the 
- competitors holds himſelf ready, and pappa gives 
the ſignal by clapping his hands. The fwift-foot- 
ed Emilius cleaves the liquid air, and is at the end 
of his career, when the three lubberly boys have 
hardly ſtarted. Emilius receives the prize op 
Gs | the 
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inexpert; but it is the only one they perform 
with a bad grace. Their elbows juttinge behind, 
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the hands of Sophia, and with the generoſity of 


Aneas; diſtributes the preſents among the van 
quiſhed. | 


Amidſt the ſplendour. of the triumph,. Sophia | 
' dares to challenge the victor, and boaſts of be- 
ing able to equal him in ſwiftneſs. He does not 


refuſe to enter the liſts with his fair rival; but 


while in getting ready to ſtart, ſhe tucks up her 
gon on both ſides, and more eager. to diſplay a 


handſome leg before Emilius, than to outſtrip 
him in running, ſhe looks and examines whe- 
ther her,petticoats are ſufficiently ſhort, he whiſ- 
pers a word or two to her mamma, who ſmiles, 


and gives a nod of approbation. He then comes 
andi places himſelf on the fide of his rival; the 


ſignal is no ſooner given than ſhe ſets. off,, and 


flies with amazing rapidity... „ 
Women are not formed for running; when 


they fly from us, it is ay to. be overtaken. 
e at which they are: 


and glued as it were to their bodies, give them 
a ridieulous attitude; and the high heels on- 
which they are mounted, make them appear like 


ſo many graſs-hoppers, rather fit. to leap, than 
to run a race. . 


Emilius not imagining that Sophia is ablet at 
this exereiſe than the reſt of her ſex, does not: 


vouchſafe to ſtir from his place, but ſees her ſet 


off with a ſcornful ſmile. Sophia is very light, 
and wears low heels to her ſhoes; having no 
need of artifice to appear to have a ſmall foot. 


She gets the ſtart of him, and ſprings with ſuch 


velocity, that he had but juſt time to overtake 
1 -, this: 
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this ſecond Atlanta. He ſets. off in his turn, 


like an eagle that darts on his prey, follows her 
. Cloſe, preſſes hard, and overtakes her at length 
when ſhe is quite out of breath; then gently paſſing 
bis left 'arm round her waiſt, he raiſes her like 


_ -a feather from the ground, and preſſing the de- 


lcious load to his boſom, he finiſhes his courſe, 
but firſt makes her touch the goal; then crying 
Sophia is viftorious, he claps one knee to the 
ground before his idol, and acknowledges himſelf | 
_ Fanquilhed. | 4 
* Beſides theſe amuſements, he alſo applies me 
time to the trade $ which we ſerved our ap- 
preyticeſhip. At leaſt one day in the week, and 
when the weather is ſo bad as to prevent our be- 
ing in the open air, Emilius and I are employed 
at a maſter · joiner's in the town where we reſide. 
Fhis is not done as a matter of form, and in the 
ſuperficial way of people of fortune, but in good 
earneſt, and like expert artificers. Sophia's fa- 
ther coming to pay us a viſit, found us one day 
at work; ſurpriſed-at the fight, he did not fail 


do make a report to his wife and daughter. Go 


and ſee that young man, ſaid he, in the work- 


ſhop, and then judge whether he deſpiſes a mean 


condition! it may eaſily be imagined whether 
Sophia heard this ſpeech with pleaſure ! They 
talked the matter over at our next meeting; and 
the ladies would be glad to furpriſe him at work. 
They ſifted me without ſeeming to have any 
ſuch deſign; and after they had diſcovered one 
of our working-days, the mother and daughter 
took a chaiſe, in order to pay us a viſit. 1 
Upon entering the ſhop, Sophia beheld at 

the further end a young man in his ä 

18 
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his hair negligently tied up, and ſo very atten 
tive to his work, that he did not perceive his 

fair viſiters. Sophia ſtopped and beckoned to her 
mother. Emilius, with a chiſel in one hand. 
and a hammer in the other, had juſt finiſhed a 
mortice. He then ſawed a board, and put a 
piece of it on the holdfaſt, in order to plane it. 
This curious ſight did not excite Sophia's laugh- 

ter; it rather affected her mind, and created re- 
ſpect. Woman, honour thy chief; it is he that 

A — for thee, he that earns thy bread, he that 5 

5 nouriſhes thee: this is man! 


_ , - Whilſt the ladies were viewing him 5 
| tention, I perceived them, and pulled Emilius 
by the ſleeve; upon which he turned about, and 
| | ſeeing the mother and daughter, he flung down 
- BB his tools, and darted towards them with an ex- 


| clamation of joy. After he had indulged his vp 
firſt tranſports, he made them fit down, and re- - | 
fumed his work. But Sophia could not fit ſtill; | 
ſhe roſe briſkly, ran about the ſhop, examined 1 
the tools, touched the boards, gathered the chips 
from the ground, looked at our hands, and ſaid, 
ſhe liked this buſineſs, becauſe it was neat and 
clean. This ſprightly damſel would even 1mi- 
tate Emilius. With her feeble lily-white hand 
- ſhe laid hold of the plane, and ftrove to uſe it 3 
the tool flipped, and would not catch. Me- 
thinks I ſee Cupid aloft in the air, laughing and 
clapping his wings: methinks I hear him cry 
_ with oy, and lay, Hercules is now reven- 
ge TAE 
| In the mean white bibs mother aſks feogtal 
Fe | reg of the maſter. Pray, Sir, what wages 
4 | aa give thoſe lads? —— I give them | 
5 | | twenty | 
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twenty ſous a- day, and their board; but that 
young man might earn a great deal more if he 


would, for there is not a better workman in all 


the country. Twenty ſous a · day and their board! 


ſaid the mother, caſting a very affectionate look 
at us. Madam, FT it is, rephed the maſter:- At 


| © theſe words ſhe flew towards Emilius;.embraced. 


him in her arms, prefſed him to her. boſom, 


which the watered moſt oopiouſſy with her tears, 


unable all the while to uſe any other utterance, 
than to repeat ſeveral times, 0 ”y fon! O my 


fon... 
After they. had ſpent fome-time in chatting,. 


but without diſturbing: us from our work, Let 
us be gone, ſaid the mother to the daughter, it 


gins to grow late, we mult not make them. 
wait. Then approaching towards Emilius, ſhe 
gave him a gentle ſtroke on the cheek, ſaying, 
Well then, my little workman, will you come 
ve 4 He made anſwer in a very grave 
tone, Lam engaged, aſk my maſter. She in- 
terrogated the maſter, whether he would give us 
permiſſion. The maſter made an anfwer, he 
could not: I have ſome preſſing work, ſaid he, 


which I muſt deliver the day after to-morrow. 
Depending on thoſe gentlemen, I refuſed other 


journeymen who offered their ſervice; if theſe 
ſhould ſail, I know not where I. cout? Procure 
others; and it would be impoſſible for me to get 


the work done by the time appointed. The 
mother made no reply, but waited till Emilius 


would ſpeak. He bowed his head, and was fi+ 
lent. Sir, ſaid ſhe, ſomewhat ſurpriſed at his 


ſilence, have you nothing to ſay? Emilius gave 


a tender look at the daughter, and ſaid only | 
ge 0 
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beloved, than with a moderate affection. She 
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theſe words, You ſee very plainly that I muſt 


. ſtay behind. Whereupon the ladies took their 
leave. Emilius attended them to the door, 


followed them with his eyes as long as he was a- 
ble, ſighed, and reſumed his work without ſay- 
ing a word. 125 . 


In their way home, the mother, a little pi- 


qued at what happened, took notice to her 
daughter of the oddity of: Emilius's behaviour. 


Was it ſo difficult, ſaid ſhe, to ſatisſy the ma- 
ſter, without being obliged to ſtay; and fince 
this young man ſquanders away ſo much money 
without any neceſſity, could not he find ſome 


for a proper opportunity? O Mamma, replied 


Sophia, God forbid Emilius ſhould lay ſuch 
ſtreſs on money, as to make uſe of it to infringe 
a perſonal engagement, to break his word, and 


to make another violate his contract! I know 


he might eaſily indemnify the artiſt for the light 
damage occaſioned by his abſence ; but in the 


mean time he would render his mind fubſervient 


to dirty pelf, he would acquire a habit of ſub- 
ſtituting it in the place of his duty, and of be- 


lieving, that we are diſpenſed from every thing, 
if we have but money to pay for the diſpenſa- 
tion. Emilius has other ways of thinking, and 


I hope I ſhall never be the cauſe of his changing 
his ſentiments. Do you imagine it has coſt him 


nothing to ſtay behind ? Mamma, be not miſta- 
ken; it is on my account he ſtays; I ſaw it 


 Plainly-in his eyes. DO) TH 5 
Not-that Sophia is indifferent in regard to the 


ſubmiſſion of her lover. On the contrary, ſhe 
is ſevere and exact; ſhe had rather not be at all 
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is nobly proud of her own merit, ſhe is conſcious 
of it, ſhe honours and eſteems it, and. demands 
the fame reſpect from her lover. She would 
ſcorn the heart that was not fully ſenſible of her 
value, that did not love her for her virtues, as 
much and more than for her charms; that 
would not prefer its duty to her, and her to e- 
very thing elſe in the world. She - would deſpiſe 
a lover, who knew no law but her will; ſhe 
would reign over a man, whom ſhe had not de- 


'- baſed. Thus it was that Circe, after debaſing 


the companions of Ulyſſes, treated them with 
contempt, and reſigned herſelf to him only, 


© _ whom ſhe had not been able to transform. 


— 


But excluſive of this inviolate and facred right, 
- ſhes exceſſively jealous of her own privileges: 
ſhe watches Emilius, to ſee how readily he exe: | 
cutes her orders, how ſhrewdly he gueſſes her 
deſires, and how punQtually he arrives at the 
hour preſcribed: ſhe would not have him anti- 
- Cipate or poſtpone his time, ſhe would have him 
exact. To anticipate, is. preferring himſelf to 
her; to poſtpone, is to neglect. To neglect | 
Sophia! this would never happen a ſecond time. 

- A -groundleſs ſurmiſe of this. fort, had like to 
have defeated all our courtſhip; but Sophia is 
juſt, and ready to acknowledge her miſtakes. 
One evening we were expected by the family, 


For Emilius had received an order from, his mi- 


ſtreſs. They came to meet us, but we did not 
appear. What is become of them & faid they; 
ſurely they have met with ſome misfortune ? No 

meſſenger? Thus the evening was ſpent in an- 
xious expectation. Poor Sophia thought we 
were dead; ſhe grew diſconſolate, fretted moſt 
| ; vio- 
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violently, and paſſed the night in tears. That 
very evening a ſervant was diſpatched to inquire _ 
- what became of us, and to come back with the 
news the next morning. The man returned 
with a meſſenger from us, to make our apology, 
and to let them know we were very well. In 


two or three minutes after, we arrived in per- 


ſon. Then the ſcene changed; Sophia dried 
her tears, or, if ſhe ſhed any more, they were 
the effect of indignation. Her proud heart was 
not. made eaſy by the news of our fafety; ſhe 
ſtill reſented that Emilius could be fo rude as to 
diſappoint the family. | 


Upon our arrival, ſhe wanted to retire to her 


room; her father would: have her ſtay, and ſne 


was obliged to comply ; but immediately deter- 


mining how ſhe was to act, ſhe affected an air 


of eaſe and content, by which any body might 
have been deceived. The father accoſted us, 


and faid : You have made your friends very un- 
eaſy, there are ſome here who will 3 ſo readi- 
ly forgive you. Who is that, pappa? ſaid So- 


phia, with -the moſt graceful ſmile ſhe could 
poſſibly affect. What need you mind that, an- 
ſwered the father, provided jt- is not yourſelf? 


She made no reply, but caſt down her eye, and 
continued her work. The mother gave us a 
very cool reception. Emilius was ſo embarraſ- 


ſed that he durſt not approach Sophia. She 


ſpoke to him firſt, and aſked him how he did, 
invited him to fit down, and played the coun- 


terfeit fo well, that the poor youth, quite un- 
acquainted with the language of the high paſ- 
fions, was a dupe to this indifference,. and very 
near being offended with it. 


In 
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In order to undeceive him, I vent to take So- | 
| phia by the hand, and to ſeal it with my lips, as 

is ſometimes my cuſtom: ſhe drew it back a- 
1 pronouncing at the ſame time the word 
Sir in fo ſingular a tone, that ſhe inſtantly laid 
| herſelf open to Emilius by this involuntary emo- 
tion. 

Sophia finding he eee herſelf, affec · 
ted no longer the ſame conſtraint. Her appa - 
rent indifference is changed into irony and con- 
tempt. Her anſwers are couched in monoſylla- 

bles, and uttered with a low drawling voice, as 
if ſhe were afraid to give any appearance of in- 
dignation. Emilius, almoſt dead with appre- 
henſion, looks at her with uneaſineſs, and en- 
deavours to meet her eyes, that ſhe may read 
his real ſentiments in his countenance. Sophia, 
more provoked at his aſſurance, darts ſuch an 
angry look at him, as ſuppreſſes all deſire of ſo- 
| hiciting a ſecond glance. Emilius, confounded 
and abaſhed, dares no longer to raiſe his eye 
from the ground, nor to open his lips: lucky 
indeed was this for him; for could he, however 
conſcious of his innocence, have been inſenſible 
to her anger, ſhe would never have forgiven 
- Iris 15 
Finding then it was my turn to act, and full 
time to explain myſelf, J addrefled myſelf to 
Sophia. I took her again by the hand, which 
he. did not draw back, for ſhe was ready. to faint 
with what had happened. I ſaid to her gently : 
Dear Sophia, we are unfortunate, but you are 
reaſonable and juſt ; do nat paſs ſentence on us, 
| without liſtening to * we have to ay give 
5 1 us 


ry - 
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us an impartial hearing. She made no anſwer, 


and thus I ſpoke. - 


re 


60 
* 


6 


£6 


4. 


40 


6 We ſet out yeſterday at four in the after - 
noon; we were obliged to be here at ſeven, and 
we generally take more care than is neceſſa- 
ry, in order to reſt ourſelves when we draw 
near to your houſe. We had already walked 
three quarters of the way, when our ears 
were pierced with-doleful lamentations, which 
proceeded from a hollow way in the hill at 


ſome diſtance from-us. We flew-towards the 
place, and found an unfortunate peaſant, who, 


returning from town, a little in liquor, had 


fallen from his horſe, and broke his leg. -We 


halloed, and called out for afhſtance, but no- 
body anſwered. We tried to raiſe the poor 
man again upon his horſe, but all in vain; 
at the very leaſt motion, the unfortunate 
wretch was in the moſt violent agony : we 


therefore reſolved to tie the horſe up to a tree 


in the adjacent wood, and then making a lit- 
ter of our arms, we carried him as gently as 
we could, following the directions he gave us 
to his houſe. The diſtance was conſiderable, 
and we were obliged to reſt -ſeveral times. 
At length we arrived, quite ſpent with fa- 
tigue, and to our great ſorrow and ſurpriſe we 
found that the poor wretch'we had been car- 
rying, was the very ſame who had fo cordial- 
ly received us the firſt day of our arrival in 
this neighbourhood. In the confuſion and 
anxiety we were under, we did not recollect 
one another till that minute. | | 
The poor man had only two ſmall children. 


His wife ready to lie in of a third, was fo 
You, II. R 1 ſhocked 
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4 ſhocked at ſeeing bim brought home in that 
4 condition, that ſhe fell into labour, and was 


tt brought to bed a few hours after. What was 
to be done under theſe circumſtances, in a lone- 
6 ly cottage, where no aſſiſtance could be ex- 


„ pected? Emilius having bethought himſelf of 


ese the horſe we had left in the wood, went and 


mounted it, then galloped away to town in 
«ſearch of a ſurgeon. He gave the ſurgeon 
the horſe, and not being able to find a guide 


cc 
* 5 


time enough, he came back on foot with a 


4 ſervant, after he had diſpatched a meſſenger 


* to you to make his apology. During this inter- 
val, you may well imagine how greatly I found . 


* 


„ myſelf embarraſſed between a poor man with 


4 a broken leg, and a woman in labour. How- 


ever, I did every thing to the beſt of my abi - 


« lities, that I imagined could be any way con- 


( ducive to the aſſiſtance of either. 


I ſhall not take up your time with the re- 


4% maining part of our ſtory; that is not the 
% matter in queſtion at preſent. It was two 
e o' clock in the morning before either of us had 


« a moment's reſt. In ſhort, we reached our lit- 
« tle cottage before-day-break, and there we 
“ waited till you were ſtirring, in order to give 
« you an account of our adventure.“ 

I ſaid no more; but before any body elſe 
could ſpeak, Emilius approached his miſtreſs, 
and with a loud voice, and a firmer tone than 
I ſhould have expected, he expreſſed himſelf in 


| theſe words:“ Sophy, my fate is in your hands, 


« you know it well. You may kill me with 
4 grief and deſpair; but you muſt never expect 
e to make me forget the rights of humanity ; 

Th „ % they 
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vas her defire, and an 
We found them in ſeparate beds, Emilius having 
taken care to ſend one; and there were people 
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&© they are more ſacred to me than yours, and 1 
« ſhall never renounce them on any account.” 


At theſe words, Sophia, inſtead of making 
anſwer, roſe from her ſeat, put her arm round 


his neck, kiffed his cheek; and then extending 


het hand to him with an inimitable grace, ſhe 
ſaid ; Emilius take this hand, ir is thine. Be 
my huſband, and my maſter, whenever thou 
pleaſeſt. I will endeavour to merit the honour . 
of: being thy wife. oY N 
Scarce had ſhe embraced him, when the fa - 
ther, charmed with the ſcene, clapped his hands, 
and cried out, again, again; when Sophia, 
without waiting to be preſſed, inſtantly gave 
him two kiffes on the other cheek; but juſt in 
the ſame moment, terrified and alarmed at what 
ſhe had done, ſhe flew to her mother, and in 
her boſom: concealed her face, which was quite 


inflamed with bluſhes. 


I ſhall not enter into a deſcription of the com- 
mon joy: it muſt be felt by the reader. After 
dinner Sophia aſked me, whether it were not 
too far to go to vifit thoſe poor people? As it 
aFFof charity, we went. 


to attend them, for he had alſo made that pro- 
viſion. But they were both ſo deſtitute, that 
they ſuffered as much through want of neceſſa- 
ries, as from their painful ſituation. Sophia 
calls for an apron of the poor woman's, and lays 
it under her; the ſame ſhe does by the man, 
and with her ſoft hand explores every part of 
the bed that was capable of hurting them, and 


places their bodies in an eaſter poſture. Her 
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very preſence affords them relief; one would 
| think the ſees into all their complaints. This 
delicate girl is not at all ſhocked,. either at the - 
naſtineſs or ſteneh of the place; ſhe removes 
both theſe nuiſances without any other aſſiſtance, 
and without any pain or uneaſineſs to the poor 
man and his wife. She, who is ſo nice and ſo mo- 
deſt as to be afraid of touching a man's bed with the 
tip of her finger, makes no difficulty in turning the 
wounded peaſant in his bed, to eaſe his ſituation. 
Charity is a virtue ſaperior to modeſty; what ſhe 
does, is performed with ſuch dexterity, that the 
poor man finds himfelf relieved, almoſt without 
perceiving that ſhe had touched him. Both the 
man and his wife bleſs the amiable girl, who 
_ attends them in their diſtreſs, and adminiſters 
fuch ſeaſonable relief. She is an heavenly ſpirit, 
they ſay, commiſſioned by the Deity ;z the grace- 
fulneſs of her perſon, as well as the goodneſs of 
her mind, proclaim her an angel. Emilius, deep- 
ly affected, contemplated her in ſilence. Man, 
love thy help-mate: ſhe was given thee by the 
Supreme, to comfort thee in thy troubles, and 
to aſſwage thy misſorfnes:. this is woman! 
The Gra child was chriſtened. The 
twolovers were ſponſors for him, and would have 
been glad of affording an oeeahon for the ſame ce- 
remony themſelves. _ They ardently long for the 
happy-nioraent of their union, and fancy it not 
far diſtant; Sophia's ſcruples are all removed, 
but mine are coming. They have not. reached 
the point they imagined; others beſides them 
mult be ſatisfied. : + Frog | 
They had not ſeen one another for two days, 
14 when I entered Emilius' apartment in the morn- 
11 | 2 4 Ing, 
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ing, with a letter in my hand, and looking at 
him very ſteadily, What would you do, ſaid I, 
were you to hear that Sophia is dead! At this 
he cried out, ſtarted up from his ſeat, clapped 


his hands together, and, without ſaying a word, 


gave me a moſt ghaſtly look. Anſwer me then, 
continued I with the ſame ſerenity. Incenſed 
at my coolneſs, be drew towards me, his eyes 
inflamed with choler, and ſtopping ſhort almoſt 


in a menacing attitude; What ſhould I do?— 


I know not; but this I know, that I never more 
would ſet eyes on the perſon that brought me 


the tidings. Make yourſelf eaſy, replied I ſmi- 
ling, ſhe is very well, and thinks of you; for 


we are expected this evening. But let us take a 
walk together, and have a lutle converſation. 
The tender paſſion that filled his heart, would 


no longer allow him to liſten, as formerly, to 


cool reaſoning. It was therefore neceffary to in- 
tereſt hin by that very paſſion, in order to ren- 
der him attentive to my inſtructions. This I 
performed by this terrible preamble, and I was 
now certain that he was prepared to hear the 


following diſcourſe. | . 


« We all aim at happineſs, my dear Emilius; 


this is the end of every ſenſible being, the 


« firſt deſire implanted in us by nature, and the 
* only one we never relinquiſh, But where is 
this happineſs to be found? Who is acquaint» 
«© ed with it? Every body is in ſearch of it, and 
yet it eſcapes their molt diligent inquiry. 'We 

„ waite our lives in the purſuit, and die with- 
% out obtaining the wiſhed for end. When I 
took thee, my young friend, into my arms 
at thy nativity, and calling on the Supreme 
| | „ | "us 
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eto witneſs my engagement, devoted my day 

<« to the happineſs of thine, was I ſenſible of 
Lethe nature of this obligation? No; I only 
c knew, that, in contributing to thy felieity, I 
© was ſure. of promoting my own. -By enga- 


c ging on thy account in this uſeful Purſuit, 


«I made it common to us both. 


„ 80 long as we know not n to proceed, 


et wiſdom conſiſts in remaining inactive. Of 
all maxims this is the moſt 3 to man, 
d though he practiſes it the leaſt. purſuing 
% happineſs, without knowing in 0 
„ grows, we run great riſk of miſſing it, as 
„ there are ſo many roads to lead us aſtray: but 
it is not every body that underſtands the wiſ- 


at ſoil it 


« dom of inaction. Solicitous and uneaſy, from 


an ardent deſire of felicity, we prefer being 
N miſtaken, rather than not being buſied in the 
inquiry; and when once we depart from the 


ec place where poſſibly it may be found, we are 
_ 146 ever afterwards bewildered. 


„ With the. ſame-ignorance, I ſtudied to a- 
« void the ſame miſtake. Undertaking the care 
« of thee, I reſolved not to take an uſeleſs ſtep, 


and to prevent thee from doing it, I confined 
.. +. myſelf to the road preſcribed by nature, wait- 


« ing till it led me into that of happineſs. I 


found that they had the ſame path, and that, 
% unkrown to me, I had diligently purſued it. 
Be thou my witneſs and my judge; I ſhall | 
4 not object againſt thee. Thy early years were 

« not ſacrificed to the ſubſequent part of thy 


life; thou haſt enjoyed all the bleſſings with 


6 Sh thou haſt been favoured' by nature. Of 
© thoſe evils to which it rendered thee ſubject, 


% and 
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and from which I could have preferved thee; 


thou haſt felt none but ſuch as were likely to 
inure tnee to other hardſhips. Thou haſt ſuf- 
fered none but ſuch as were neceſſary to en- 
able thee: to avoid greater evils. Thou haſt 
been a ſtranger to ſlavery, and irkſome con- 
ſtraint. Bleſſed with freedom and content, 


thou haſt remained jnſt and good; for vice 
and puniſhment are inſeparable, and man ne- 


ver was miſerable till he grew wicked. Let 


the remembrance of thy infancy be continued 


to thy lateſt days; I am not at all afraid that my 
honeſt friend will ever recal it to mind, with - 
out bleſſing the hand by whom. was directed. 


No ſooner waſt thou arrived to the years of 
diſcretion, than 1 guarded thee againſt hu- 


man opinions; and when thy heart became 


ſuſceptible of paſſion, I hindered thee from 


being enſlaved. Could have prolonged that 
internal tranquillity to the latter end of thy 


days, I ſhould have. inſured: my work, and 


thou wouldſt have been as happy as the con- 
dition of humanity will permit. But in vain, 
my dear Emilius, did I dip thy mind into the 
river Styx, I could not render it every where 


invulnerable; lo, a new enemy is ſtarted up,“ 
whom thou haſt not learned to conquer, and 


from whom I can no longer preſerve thee, 
This enemy is thyſelf. Nature and fortune 
had made thee free. Thou waſt able to en- 
dure miſery, and to expoſe thyſelf to bodily 
pains, but thoſe of the mind were unknown 
to thee: hitherto thou haſt depended only up- 
on the condifion of humanity, but now thou 
art held by every tie thou haſt made for thy- 

; N 5 « ſelf; 


— 


anne deen v. 


« ſelf; by learning to deſire, thou art become a 
« ſlave to thy paſſions. Though there is no 
« change in thy outward form, though there is 
er nothing hurts thy body, nothing that affects thy 
« exiſtence, yet how many evils may attack oy 


% mind! How many diſorders thou mayeſt ſuf- 


fer without being tick! How many deaths thou 
% mayeſt undergo, without dying! An untruth, 
ic an error, a doubt, may throw thee into deſpair. 

& Thou haſt been preſent, when theatrical 


© heroes, giving looſe to their extravagant ſor- 


« rews, have made the playhouſe reſound with 
ce their fooliſn lamentations; when they grieved 
cc like women, wept and cried like children, 
“ and thus gained the public applauſe. Re- 
«© member how greatly thou haſt been ſcandali- 


é ſed at thoſe lamentations and mournful cries, 


ce coming from men, from whom one would 


 « have expected the greateſt firmneſs and con- 


« ſtancy of mind. What! ſaidſt thou, with in- 
« dignation, are theſe the examples we are to 
& follow, theſe the models propoſed for our imi- 


„ tation? Are they afraid that man is not ſufh- 
c ciently mean, impotent, and unfortunate, un- 


„% leſs we alfo flatter his weakneſs, under the 


« falſe repreſentation of virtue? My young 
„ friend, be more indulgent hereafter to the 


e ſtages now thou art become one of its heroes. 

chou knoweſt how to ſuffer and to die; 
«thou art able to endure the law: of neceſſity in 
e natural evils, but thou haſt impoſed no law 
« on the defires of thy heart; and it is from 
* theſe, more than from our phyſical neceſſities, 


« the anxiety and trouble of life ariſe. Our ap- 


“ petites are enlarged, our force is almoſt anni- | 
Ee” | So hilated. 
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hilated. Man, by his deſires, is made de- 
« pendent on a thouſand things; while of him- 
ſelf he is quite independent, even on his own 
exiſtence; the more he increaſes his attaci-' 
ments, the more he multiplies his anxieties. 
Every thing in life is vain and tranſitory 5 
whatever we love, will ſooner or later be torn 
from us; yet we fix our attentions to it, as if 
it were to laſt for ever. How greatly thou 
wait frightened even upon a ſurmiſe of the 
death of Sophia! Didſt thou then imagine 
ſne was immortal? Does nobody die at 


her age? She muſt die, my child, and per- 


haps before thee! Who knows whether the 


be alive at this inſtant? Nature hath made 


thee ſubjeCt to one death only; thou fene, 
teſt thyſelf to a ſecond. 


„ Thus ſubdued: by thy irregular paſſions, 


how greatly art thou to be pitied! Ever ſub- 
jet to loſſes, afflictions, and alarms, thou 
will not even enjoy the little that has been 
left thee. The apprehenſion of loſing all, 


will hinder thee from poſſeſſing any thing; 
becauſe thou wouldeſt follow thy paſſions: a- 
lone, thou wilt never be able to ſatisfy them. 


Thou wilt ever be in ſearch of repoſe, and it 
will always fly from thee: and thou wilt grow 
wicked, and be miſerable; and how is it poſ- 
ſible to hs otherwiſe, when thou haſt no other 
law than thy unruly. deſires: if thou canſt not 
ſubmit to pri vations that are involuntary, how 
wilt thou be able freely to impoſe them on 
thyſelf? How wilt thou learn to ſacrifice thy 
inclination to thy duty, and to oppoſe thy 
heart, in N to be directed by reaſon? 
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Thou who wouldeſt never more ſet eyes upon 
him who appriſed thee of the death of thy 


© miſtreſs, how ſhouldeſt thou behold the per- 


rr 
cc 
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time at which thou art arrived. 


« ſon who would deprive thee of her when li- 


ving; who would dare to ſay, ſhe is dead in re- 
gard to thee z virtue parts thee from her? Thou 
ſayeſt thou muſtlivewith her, let whatwill hap- 
pen, whether Sophia be married or nor, whe- 
ther thou art free or not, whether ſhe loves or 


hates thee, whether thou haſt a permiſſion or 
refuſal; it does not ſignify, thou art determi- 


ned to have her, thou muſt poſſeſs her at an 
price whatever. I would willingly know, 
what crime is it that will ſtop a man, who 


has no other law than the deſires of his heart, 
and who knows; not. how to reſtrain any of 


his deſires? 


My child, there is no ſoch a aking as ſuc- 
erg without. courage, or virtue without ſtrug- 
46 gf 


gle. The word virtue is derived from force : 


this is the foundation of all virtue. Virtue 
“belongs only to a being weak by its nature, 
and ſtrong by its willz in this conſiſts the juſt 


man's merit; and though we call the Deity 


good, yet we do not ſay he is virtuous, be- 
cauſe he has no need of any effort or ſtruggle 
to ſnew his beneficence. In order to explain 


this word to you, which has been ſo often 


profaned, I waited till thou wert capable of 
underitanding me. So long as the practice 
of virtue is attended with no difficulty 'or 


ſtruggle, there is very little occaſion to know 


it. This knowledge becomes neceſſary, when 
the paſſions are awakened; and that is the 


40 Meine 
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40 Having educated thee in all the ſim licity | 


4 of nature, inſtead of inculcating painful du- 
ties, I have preſerved thee from thoſe vices 


« which' rendered thoſe duties painful; I have 
« rendered falſehood not fo odious as uſeleſs to 
« thee; I have inſtructed thee leſs concerning 
« the obligation of giving every man his .due, 
« than in that of minding only what belongs to 


« that of thyſelf. I have made thee rather good 


« than virtuous; 'but he who is only good, con- 
« tinues ſo no longer than he is influenced by 
« the pleaſure reſulting from it. Goodneſs is 
« broke down and deſtroyed by the weight 


„ of the human paſſions; a man who is no 
4 mare than good, is good only to himſelf. 


de What is then a virtuous man? He who 


. knows how to conquer his paſſions: for then 
„ he follows the dictates of his reafon and con- 
« ſcience; he conforms to his duty, he confines 


« himſelf to order, and nothing can make him 
« deviate from it. Hitherto thou haſt been free 
only in appearance; thou haſt enjoyed only 
«© the precarious liberty of a ſlave, who has re- 
« ceived no commands from his maſter. Now 
« be free indeed; learn to become thy own 


„ maſter; command thy heart, O Emilius, and 
thou wilt be virtuous. ; 


Here then we haye another apprenticeſhip 

46 to ferve; and this is more painful than the 
« former. For nature either delivers us from 
« the evils to which ſhe expoſes us, or teaches 
us to endure them: but ſhe is quite filent in re- 
« gard to thoſe of our on creating; ſhe aban- 
« dons us to ourſelves; ſhe ſuffers us to be vic - 
« tims to our paſſions, to be overpowered by 
e en qur 
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«©. our vain ſorrows; and to boaſt of thoſe tears 
* of which we ought to be aſhamed. | 
„ Behold this is thy firſt paſſion, and perhaps 
« the only one worthy of thee, If thou know- 
<« eſt how to rule it as a man, it will be the laſt; 
„ thou wilt ſubdue all ene and be ſubje& 
"= 8 to virtue. 
„% This, I am very ſenübble, is not a criminal 
60 le 3 it is as pure as the minds of thoſe 
<« who feel it. It was formed in the boſom of 
« modeſty, and trained up by innocence. Her- 
„ py lovers! The charms of virtue only add to 
« thoſe of your mutual affection; and the en- 
« dearing union which you ſo ardently expect, 
e is not leſs the reward of your prudence, than 
« of your fond attachment. But tell me ſin- 
« cerely, my friend, haſt thou been leſs ſubdu- 
“ed by this paſhon, notwithſtanding its great 
4 « purity? Art thou become leſs,a flave to it; 
<< and even were it to ceaſe to be innocent to-- 
80 morrow, wouldeſt thou ſuppreſs it? This is 
the time to try thy ſtrength; it will be too 
4 late when thou art obliged to exert it. Theſe 
. effays ought to be made when remote from 
„ danger, Troops are not taught to fight in 
L the preſence of the enemy; they are trained 
. co diſcipline before they take the field; 7 
« engage in battle when they are quite prepare 
elt is a miſtake to diſtinguiſn the paſſions 
into lawful and prohibited, in order to in- 
<« dulge ourſelves in the one, and to ſuppreſs 
the other. They are all good when under 
s our command, all bad when we ſubmit to 
is their empire. That which nature forbids us, 
< 1s to extend our attachments beyond our 
: 66 er 
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c ſtrength; that which is prohibited by reaſon, 
ce is to defire what is not in our power to ob- 
'« tain; that which is forbidden by conſcience, 
„c is not being tempted, but our ſuffering our- 
« ſelves to be overcome by temptation. It does 
© not depend on us, whether we are to have 
© paſhons or not; but it is in our power to pre- 
« vent them from bringing us under ſubjection. 
* Every affection ſubject to our controul 1s 
« lawful ; thoſe which tyranniſe over the 
« mind, are criminal. A man is not guilty 
« for loving another perſon's wife, provided he 
« reſtrains that unhappy paſſion within the li- 
« mits of his duty; but he is guilty in loving 
« his own wife, 10 as to facrifice every thing to 
« that affeCtion. | N 8 
Do not expect from me long precepts of 
„ morality; I have only one to give thee, and 
« that comprehends all the reſt. Be a man, 
..« and confine thy heart within the limits of thy 
„ condition. Inquire into thoſe limits, and 
©« know them well; how narrow ſoever their 
« extent, thou canſt not be unhappy, ſo long as 
© thou doſt not attempt to go beyond them: 
« but, when thy fooliſh deſires lead oa to look 
“ on that as poſſible, which is otherwiſe; when 
thou forgetteſt thy ſtate of humanity, to frame 
« 1magmary ones, from which thou. muſt al- 
« ways fall back into thy. own, then indeed 
“ thou wilt be miſerable. The only goods we 


« grieve to be without, are thoſe to which we 


„ think we have a right. The evident impoſſi- 
« bility of obtaining them, takes off our affec- 
« tion; and a with without hope never creates 


6 uneaſineſs. A beggar is not tormented with ; 
Vox. III. Ee N © the 
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the deſire of being a king; a king does not 


«. with to be a Deity, till he no longer fancics 
c“ himſelf to be a man. : 
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«Pride is the ſource of our greateſt evils; 
but the ſage is always rendered moderate by 
the contemplation of human miſery. He con- 
tinues in his own place; he does not give 
himſelf any uneaſineſs to remove from it; he 
does not employ his ſtrength to acquire what 
5 unable to preſerve, but to ſecure the 

dfcihon of what he has acquired: ſo that he 
exceeds others in power and happineſs, by ſo 
much as they exceed him in the multiplicity 
of their deſires. Shall I, a poor mortal, a 
vain periſhable being, pretend to form eter- 
nal connections upon this earth, here every 
thing is fading and tranſitory, and from whence 
to-morrow I muſt vaniſh? O Emilius! my 
ſon! were I to loſe thee, I ſhould be deprived 
of the better part of myſelt!/ and yet I muſt 
learn to loſe thee; for who knows when we 


ſhall be parted? _. t 


&« Art thou then willing to live happy and 
wiſe? Set thy heart on no beauty but that 


which never fades; let thy condition limit 


thy deſires; let thy duties precede thy incli- 
nations; extend the law of neceſſity to moral 
ſubjects; learn to loſe what may be taken 


from thee; learn to ſacrifice every thing when 


virtue commands it; to place thyſelf above 
events, to detach thyſelf from objects without 
any great violence; to be intrepid in adver- 
ſity, to the end that thou mayeſt never be un- 
fortunate. to be ſteady to thy duty, that thou 
mayeſt incur no guilt: then wilt thou be hap- 


— 
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„ py in ſpite of fortune, and wiſe in ſpite of the 
4 paſſions. Then wilt thou find, even in the 
« poſſeſſion of perifhable goods, a pleaſure which 
«- nothing can interrupt; thou wilt poſſefs them, 
cc without their poſſeſſing thee ; and wilt per- 
e ceive, that as every thing is ſo brittle and 
« tranſrent, man enjoys nothing but what he is 
« prepared to loſe. It is true, tho wilt not 
«6- lk the deception of imaginary pleaſures, ne1- 
« ther wilt thou have the pains with which they 
ge are attended. Thou wilt profit greatly by this 
« exchange; for thoſe pains are frequent and 
« real, while the pleaſures are ſcarce and ima- 
„ ginary. After ſubduing ſo many fallacious 
4 Opinions, thou wilt alfo triumph over that 
« which ſets ſo great a value on life. Thou wilt 
« ſpend thine without trouble and anxiety, and 
„„ finiſh it without terror and affright; thou 
% wilt detach thyſelf from it, as from every 
thing elſe. Let others ſhudder with horror, 
« and imagine, that, upon quitting this life, 
« they ſhall ceaſe to exiſt; thou haſt been ac- 
„ quainted with its nothingneſs, and therefore 
« wilt think that thy exiſtence is only going to 
« begin. Death is the period of the life of a 
« wicked man, and the beginning of that of the 
40 juſt.“ 2 5 | | : 25 
Emilius liſtened to me with great attention, 
mixed with inquietude. From this introduc- 
tion he apprehended ſome diſagreeable con- 
clufion. From my enlarging on the exerciſe of 
reſignation and fortitude, he foreſaw that I in- 
tended to put him to ſome very ſevere trial; 
like a wounded man, who trembles at the ap- 
| proach of a ſurgeon, and fancies that he already 
OI” | 2 feels 
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feels the hand which gives him pain, at the fame 
time that it prevents à mortification. | 
Dubious, uneaſy, and ſolicitous to em 
my intention, inſtead of making me an anſwer, he 
alks me a queſtion, but with ſome apprehenſion. 
What muſt I do? ſaid he to me, almoſt trem- 
bling, and without daring to raiſe his eyes from 
the ground. What muſt you. do? rephed I, in 


2 very reſolute tone: You muſt quit Sophia: 
| What is that you ſay? cried he, with ſome ve- 


. — bemence. Quit Sophia! quit her, deceive ber, 


de a traitor, a villain, a perjured wretch! 
What! replied I, interrupting him, is Emilius 
afraid I ſhall teach him to deſerve ſuch: appella- 
tions? No, continued he with the ſame impetu- 
_ olity, neither you nor any body elſe ſhall teach 
me. I ſhall know how to preferve your pupil 
even in ſpite of you; I ſhall know how to 10 
deſerving any ſuch titles. 
As I had expected this firſt fally, I let i it d paſs 
off without ſhewing the leaſt emotion. If I had 
not been maſter of my own temper, with what 
face could I preach up moderation to him? E- 
milius knows me too well, to think me capable 
of requiring him to do any thing that is wrong; 
and he is very ſenſible it would be wrong to quit 
Sophia, according to the meaning in which he 
takes this word. He therefore waited ſome time 
ſor me to explain myſelf. Upon which I __- 
med my diſcourſe. 
Po you believe, dear Emilius, that any man 
„ living, let his ſituation. be what it will, can 
«© be happier than you have: been theſe three 
« months? If you think he can, I would have 


you undeccive yourſelf, Before you have ta- 
| OE os {ted 
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laſt for ever, even habit would ſoon deprive 
us of the reliſh of enjoyment. If nothing 
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its utmoſt happineſs. Tbere is nothing ſupe- 


rior to what you have felt. Senſual felicity 
is tranſitory and fleeting; there the heart is 


always diſappointed. You have enjoyed more 


in expeCtation, than ever you will in reality. 
The imagination adorns the object we deſire; 
but- poſſeſſion {trips it of its borrowed orna- 
ments. Except the ſole ſelf-exiſtent Being, 


nothing is beautiful, but that which is ſo on- 
ly in idea. Could this ſtate have always laſt- 


ed, you would have found ſupreme happineſs. 
But every thing belonging to a man partakes 
of his mortality; every thing is finite, every 
thing is tranſitory in human life; and even 
were that ſtate which renders us happy, to 


changes outwardly, the heart is ſubject to 


change; either happineſs- forſakes us, or we 


5, ISS 


MO 'The time, of which you have kept no ac 


count, was ſliding away during your deliri- 
um. The ſummer is gone, and winter is 
approaching. Even were we able to continue 
our walks in ſo rude à ſeaſon, it would not be 
ſuffered. We ſhould be obliged, againſt our 

will, to change our manner of living; our 
preſent method of viſiting can be of no long- 


er continuance. I fee, by the impatience of 


your looks, that this difficulty does not at all 


_ embarraſs you. Sophia's declaration, and 


your own deſires, have ſuggeſted: to you a2 
very eaſy ſcheme for avoiding the ſnow, and 
for ſeeing your miſtreſs as often as you. pleaſe, 
12 5 8 3 0 wath- 
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without the trouble of a journey. The ex- 
pedient, doubtleſs, is commodious; but when 


ſpring comes, the ſnow is melted, and the 
marriage abides: we muſt think of it ſo as to 


Lou would fain eſpouſe Sophia, and you 


have not been acquainted with her five 


months! you want to marry her, not becauſe 
ſhe ſuits your condition, but becauſe ſhe is 
agreeable in your eye; juſt as if lovers were 

never miſtaken in regard to points of agree- 
ment, and they who commence with love, 
did not often conclude with averſion. ; She is 
virtuous, I know, but is that enough? is it 
ſufficient to be honeſt, for people to agsee in 


' temper? it is not her virtue I call in queſtion, 


it is her temper, her diſpolition of mind! 


does a woman ſhew herſelf in a day? do you 


know in how many different points of view 
you muſt behold her to be a complete judge 
of her humour? will a four months acquaint- 


ance be a ſufficient ſecurity for her whole 


life? perhaps two months abſence will put 
her out of your mind; perhaps another perſon 
only: waits for your removal to baniſh you. 


© from her heart; poſſibly upon your return 


you will find her as indifferent as hitherto © 
ſhe has ſhewn herſelf tender and affectionate. 

The paſſions do not depend upon principle; 
ſhe may continue to be extremely virtuous, 


and yet ceaſe to love you. She will be faith- 


ful and conſtant, T am apt to believe; but 


who can anſwer for either of you, ſo long as 


you have not made any trial of each other? 


will you wait till this trial can be of no uſe 
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to you? will you {tay to be acquainted when 
it is impoſſible to ſeparate ? | 
« Sophia is - eighteen. years of age, you 
are hardl 1 * ur twenty-ſecond; this is 
the age of love, but not of e What 
amily! for 
God's ſake, before you think of bringing up 
children, ceaſe to be one yourſelf! do you 
know how many young women, by a prema- 
ture pregnancy, have enfeebled their conſti- 
tution, ruined their health, and ſhortened 
their days? what numbers of children remain 
in an unfeebled ſtate, from not having been 
nouriſhed in a full grown body? when the 
mother and the child are both increaſing in 
bulk at the ſame time, and the ſubſtance ne - 
ceflary for the growth of each is divided, nei- 
ther of them have that ſhare which was in- 
tended by nature; and how is it poſſible then ' 
but that both ſhould ſuffer? either I am very 
ill acquainted with Emilius, or he will chuſe 


rather to have his wife and children robuſt, 


than ſatisfy his impatience at the expence of 


their health and their life. 
Let us proceed to your cafe. In afpiring 
to the ſtate of a huſband and of a father, have 


you well weighed the duties of both: by ma- 
king yourſelf the head of a family, you be- 


come a member. of the ſtate; and do you un- 


derſtand what is meant by ſuch a member? 


do you know the nature of laws, and govern 


ment, and your duty to your country? are 
you ſenſible at what price you are permitted 


to live, and for whom you ought to ſacrifice 
Jour life? you imagine you have learned e- 
a 0 ad 
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very thing, and as yet you know nothing at 6 
& all. Before you accept a place in civil ſocie- 6 
ty, learn the nature thereof, and ſee what 1 
& rank is molt ſuitable to your diſpoſition. 6 
e Emilius, you muſt quit Sophia; I do not 
« ſay you mult forſake her: were you capable 6 


4 of ſuch an action, ſhe would be too happy in ; 
© «not having made you her huſband; you muſt : 
& part with her in order to become worthy of 5 
„ «© ſuch a wife. Do not be ſo vain, as to think 
Wn 4; &« ou are arrived at that perfection already a 
% Oh, what a vaſt deal you have as yet to learn! : 

cc come and execute this noble taſk; come and 


se learn to endure the pain of abſence: come and 1 
T gain the prize of fidelity, to the end that, up - 
| «© on your return, you may have ſome merit to { 


“ boaſt of in her eye, and you may aſk her hand, 
& not as a favour, but as a reward of your con- 
I. be youth, not as yet accuſtomed to ſtruggle - b 
with himſelf, unuſed to deſire one thing, and to | 
chuſe another, does not immediately ſurrender, : 
baut reſiſts and diſputes. Why ſhould he refuſe 5 
2 © happineſs which is intended for him? would 5 
not it be ſcorning the hand that was offered him, 
to delay accepting of-it? what occafion' has he SY 
do abſent himſelf from her, to learn his duty? 
and even were ſuch a ſtep neceſſary, why ſhould 
not he be tied in an indiſſoluble bond, the cer- | 
|. tain pledge of his return? let him be permitted | 
—•U do make her his wife, and he is ready to follow 
metz; let them be united, and he will leave her 
without apprehenſion . To be united, in 
« order to be ſeparated, my dear Emilius, what 


| 4 a contradiQtion ? it is heroic for a lover to be 
JJC 
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« able to live without his miſtreſs; but a huſ- 


- « hand ſhould never leave his wiſe without ur- 
4 gent neceſſity. In order to remoye. your ſeru- 


i ples, I perceive your delays muſt be involun- 
6 tary; you muſt be able to tell Sophia that 


« you part with her againſt your conſent. Well 


« then, content yourſelf; and ſince you do 


« not chuſe to ſubmit to reaſon, acknowledge 


e another maſter. You have not forgot the 
engagement you have contrated with me. 
6 Emilius, 791 muſt quit Sani; I: ene 


7 | 
you.“ 

At this word he bung down his head, was 

mute, fell into a brown ſtudy, then looking in 


my face, he faid, When ſhall we ſer off? In 
| «0 ay days, replied I ; but we mult prepare So- 
| muy for this departure. The women are wea- 


veſſels, therefore ſome conſideration ought 
to be paid to them; and this abſence not being 


a duty in regard to her, as it is to you, the 1 18 


allowed to bear it with leſs firmneſs; . 


I have been often tempted to continue the 


journal of. this young couple down to the time 
when Emilius 7 

order to travel; — I have already but too much 

treſpaſſed on the reader's indulgence, and there- 

fore for once I ſhall cut it ſhort, in order to fi- 

niſh my narrative. Will Emilius dare to ſhew 

the ſame aflurance at the feet of his miſtreſs, as 


eparated from his miſtreſs, in 


be lately did to his friend? For my part, I be⸗ 


liere- he will; this very aſſurance is a proof of = 
the ſincerity of his affection. He would be much 


more confuſed in her preſence, were his ſepara- 


tion leſs painful; he would then be guilty of a 
crime in leaving her, a circumſtance that muſt 


be 


— = 


7 . PRO embarraſſing to a perſon educated in 
| \'- the principles of virtue. But the dearer the fa- 
' - Erifice, the more merit he claims in the eye of 


ber for whoſe ſake be undergoes ſuch torture. 


. He is not at all afraid leſt he ſhould miſtake the 
motive by which he is determined. He ſeems 
do ſay to her at each glance, O Sophy! look in- 


do my heart, and be 1 abs ay loyer i is to thee 


and to virtue. i 
The proud Sophia, on the ocher und, en- 
44 douveuts to ſupport with dignity ſo ſudden a 


. She would fain appear to be unaffect. 


ed with it; but as ſhe has no honour, like Emi- 
us, in ſubduing the violence of paſſion, her 
FO. - firmneſs is not ſo unſhaken. At length the in- 


dulges her grief, ſhe weeps, ſhe ſighs in a diſ- 


conſblate manner; the denen of bein ing 
forgot, heightens her concern for the approa 

ing ſeparation. It is not before” her er the 

; lovely Sophia weeps, nor is it to him ſhe ex- 


uffer one ſingle ſigh to eſcape from her in his 
1 preſence; it is 1 that hear her plaintive notes, it 
e behold her cheeks bedewed with tears; 


and the affects to make me her confident. The 


225 women are artful, and know how to diſguiſe 


| their- paſſions; the more ſhe murmurs in pri- 


vate againſt my tyrannical reſolution, the more 
E. the ſtudies to ſoothe me into pity knowing chat 
I am the arbiter of her deſtiny. 


Ae /I-erideavour, for my part, to alleviate ber 


pain, and to make her eafy by rendering myſelf 
anſwerable for her lover, or rather for her ſpouſe; 
if ſhe will but prove as faithful to him; as he 
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joined i in Hymen's bands. She has ſo good an- 
| | opinion of me, as to believe I would not deceive 
ber. Lam ſecurity ſor each to each. Their own 
= virtuous diſpoſition, their opinion. of my probi - 
| ty, and the confidence they repoſe in their pa- 
rents, ought to quiet their minds: but what _ 
' can reaſon avail againſt human weakneſs? They 
me as if ane were nerer moe $0. behold eac] 
eber. | 
= „Then it was that Sophia recolleQed the ck 
= concern of Eucharis, and imagined herſelf 
teally in the place of that diſconſolate nymph. 1 
was afraid leſt ſhe ſhould revive the idea of thoſe 
romantic adventures during her lover's abſence. 
Sophy, aid I to her one days make an exchange 
of books with Emilius. Give him your Tele- 
mach us, that he may learn, to imitate the ex- 
ample of that hero; and let him give you his 5 
FSpectator, with the peruſal of which vou are ſo : 
greatly delighted. There you may: inſtruct "1 
jourſelf in the duties of a married woman, and | 
Ty that in two years: thoſe duties will 
be yours. They were both pleaſed with the ex- 
| 2 Which inſpired them with mutual con- 
dende. At length the dreadful day arrived, FE 
and they were obliged to ſeparate, EY 
I had concerted: every thing, anbei uh 
Sophia's father, who embraced me moſt tender - 
ly at our departure; then taking me aſide, be 
ſpoke theſe words to me with à grave tone of, 
voice, and a particular emphaſis: I have done 
all I could to oblige you; I knew I had to 
« deal with a man of honour; I have only one 
25 word nnen, you: Remember * your 
eee e ee eee e a * 
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ec pupil has ſealed his marriage · contract on my 


Ho great a difference in the behaviour of the 
two lovers! Emilius, agitated by the violence 


of his paſſion, inflamed with love, and tran- 


ſported beyond himſelf, breaks out into lamen- 
tations, and with floods of tears bedews the 


hands of the father, mother, and daughter: in 
the midſt of his ſobs and cries, he embraces the 
whole family, repeating the ſame thing a thou- 
ſand times in ſuch diſorder as on any other oc- 
caſion would be a ſubject of laughter; On $So- 
phia's countenance is painted the deepeſt ſor- 


row; the roſes are fled from her cheeks,” the 


"dazzling: luſtre from her eyes, and every charm 


is faded ; thus reſigned à victim to grief, ſhe 
continues diſconſolate in her lonely apartment; 

the ſays not a word, ſhe drops not a tear, ſne 
perceives nobody, not even Emilius. In vain 
does he take hold of her hand, or preſs her in 
his arms; ſhe remains: motionleſs, inſenſible to 
his tears, to his eareſſes, and to every endear- 
ment; for ſhe conſiders him as already depart- 
ed. Is not this a more affecting ſcene by far, 
than the loud lamentations of her noiſy and im- 
portunate lover? He ſees it, he feels it, and he 

is pierced through the heart: with difficulty I 
drag him away; for if I fuffer him to tarry a 
moment longer, he will not chuſe to depart. I 


am vaſtly pleaſed at the impreſſion which: this 


ſcene of unſtigned ſorrow has made on his mind. 
Should he ever be tempted to go aſtray, and to 


forget what he owes to Sophia, he need only to 
be reminded of the condition in which he be- 


held her at his departure, and his heart mult be 
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T is a queſtion, whether it be proper for young 
F people to travel; and a great deal has been 
ſaid upon the ſubject. Were the queſtion to 
be propoſed in another manner, whether man- 
kind have received any benefit from travelling; 
perhaps there would not be ſo much room for a 
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of books is de ſtructive of ſci 


ence. Imagining the theory: we have read in 
zuthors to be ſufficient, we think ourſelves ex- 
cuſed from the trouble of learning the practice. 
Too much reading only encourages preſump- 
tion and ignorance. In no age of literature has 
there been ſo much reading as in the preſent: 
and in no age has been leſs learning: no 
country in Europe has abounded with ſuch a 
number of hiſtories, relations, and voyages, as 
France; and yet none is leſs acquainted with the 
genius and manners of other nations. Such a 
multitude of books makes us forget the volume 
of the world; or if we ſtill peruſe it, every man 
ſticks to his own leaf. Were I unacquainted 
with the expreſſion, Can ſuch a one as I bea Per- 
fan? I ſhould gueſs, upon firſt hearing it, that 
it came from that country, where national pre- 
judices are moſt in vogue, and from the ſex by 
which they are chiefly encouraged. 18 


A Pariſian 


imagines h 


e has a knowledge of 


mankind, and he only 1 ſomething of 
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Ftrenchmen: tbangh their eee 


ſwarms with foreigners, yet they look upon e- 
very ſtranger as a phznomenon, and think oy 


is not his fellow in any part of- the globe. One 
muſt have lived and converſed with the inhabi - 
tants of that grea dn to be convinced that it 
18 ee fo much underſtanding to 


9 pid. But wat is very extraor - 
dinary, they have all read ſeveral accounts of the 


country of that rer e tte ring 


ſurprifing:z phznomenon. 1 ov lc 4d 
I is too great a; trouble, to be obliged to-ſur- 


mount the prejudices of authors and our omnz, 


to come at: the truth. I have ſpent great: part of 
my life in peruſing the relations of travellers, 


and L never met with any two of ithem that gave 
me the ſame idea of the ſame people. Upon 


comparing what : little I had obſerved, with What 
I had read, I concluded with diſcarding all nar- 


ratives of voyages, and with regretting the time 


L had ſpent: in ſuch reading; from a conviction 
that we ought not to depend on the relations of 
others, but on our on eye, ſor the truth of ob- 

ſervations. This would hold good, even were 
all travellers to be ingenuous, and to relate on - 
ly but what they have obſerved themſelves, or 


what: believe on authentic reports, and not 


to diſguiſe the truth by wilful mifrepreſentation. 
What muſt the caſe he then, when we are to diſ- 
entangle the real facts from the various lies with 
which thoſe narratives are artfully crowded: / 
Let us therefore leave the ſo much boaſted al. 
ſiſtance of books to thoſe who are ſo credulous as: 
tobe content with ſuch authority. It is like the 
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tle about rhat we do mot undet tand. It i jo 
perlylfor training up young philoſophers: o 
per mee chatter in aſſemblies, and 
xb-anfocm a company of the cuſtoms of Egypt 
Ad —— don de anthoriey: of Paul Weener 
ern ei 
dk r @ far Wt mhdbs, Hark Peten 
hq; was me der nut of his own country, inſtead 
vf having Knowledge of mankind, knows only 
mepeoplecmith' whom be has-converſed. This 
is alſu another manner of ſtating the Jueſtlon 
about foreign travel: whether it be ſufficient 
for 4 perſon of good education to be acquaint- 


only with his countrymen, or be it alſo re- 


a iſite he ſhoult havc la = 006K knowledge of 
anankind2This.admirs:of no diſpute or Er. 
mtl cus ybu perceive; how 75 ſolution of a 
adiſbeulty depends on the manner of ſtating it! 

St to ſtudy mankind, {muſt we travel over 
the whole globe? Is it neceflary to fail to Ja- 
dan n vrder to obſerye the manner of the Eu- 
penis? TU know the ſpecies; muſt we be ae- 
wmikntcit wich all che individuals ? No; there - 

att peqple ho bear ſo ſtrong à reſemblance to 


deeuch other, that it is not worth while to ſtudy 


them ſeparately. Whoever has ſeen ten French- 
men, has beheld them all; and though this re- 
matt cannot be applied to the Engliſh, and to 
ſome others, yet it is certain, that every nation 
has its peculiar characteriſtic, which is drawn, 
notifrom the-obfervation made on a ingle mem⸗ 
ber, but vn à variety of people. He who has 
compared ten diffetbar countries, be fail 
10. know! mankind; as he who] has ſeen ten 
Frenchuiun, l Vtench nation. 
ese In 
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In order to gain inſtruction, it is not ſſh. 
. cient to traverſe a country; you muſt know how 
to travel. Jo obſerve, you muſt direct your 
eyes towards the object. There are many who 
improve leſs by travelling than by books; be- 

cauſe they know not how to reflect; and in read- 
ing they: are at leaſt directed by the author, but 


in travelling they are incapable of making any | 


obſervation of their on head. Others acquire 
no inſtruction, becauſe they do not deſire it. 
Their favourite object is ſo very different, chat 
this does not at all affect them; and it is a very 
great chance, whether they have an exact idea 
_ of What they have no deſire to know. The 
French travel j che moſt: ef any people in the 
worle ; but prepoſſeſſed With their own cuſtoms, 
they confound, ig bo tbing that deviates from 
them.. There are Frenchmen in all parts of the 
globe. In no country will you meet with great - 
er numbers of perſons who have travelled than 
in France. And qet they who ſee: moſt nations, 
know them the leaſt... The Engliſh are alſo gra- 
vellers, hut in à different taſte; for theſe ce 
nations muſt be oppoſite in every thing. The 
Engliſh nobility go abroad, which, is not the 
caſe of che French; the common people in 
France ramble a great deal; in England the 
vulgar are not travellers. The difference ſeems 
to de in favour: of the Engliſh The French 
have always ſome intereſted view in going a- 
broad; but the Engliſh. do not go to ſeek their 
fortune among other nations, except it be to 
trade, and with a proper ſtock; when they tra- 
vel, it is to ſpend their money, and not to lire 
upon theit induſtey ; they neee 
tl | | EF" Aan. 
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as alſo the reaſon that they gain better inſtruc- 
tion among foreigners, than is uſual for French- 
men, Who have quite a different objeck in view. 
Wet che Englim have alſe cheif national pre- 
judices, nay they have them ſtronger than an 
other people; but theſe depend more on pa- 
non than on ignorance?! The Engliſhman's pre- 
judioes are founded in 
want 90 ett en ei ont 
As the nations leaſt poliſhed are generally 
the wiſeſt; thoſe who go leaſt abroad; improve 
moſt ef heir eravels 3 becauſe'as they have not 
made o | 
teſearcbres, ar(d-#releſs employed/abvut the ob- 


jects of our idle tariofity, their whole attention 


i directed towards“ matters of real utility. I 
now none but the Spaniards,” Who travel in 
wis manner; while'a Frenchman runs after the 


polfte artiſts, while an Engliſhman buſies him- 


ſelf about ehe defigning ef an antique, and a 
German carries his album to thew to the learn- 
Wy the Spatitard'filently remarks the govern- 
ment, the manners, and the police of a coun- 


marks on 1 nations. Without a- 
ſcending ſo high as Homer, the only poet who 
tranſports ud into the country he defcribes, we 
cannot refufe Herodotus the honour of having 
drawn # more lively picture of the manners ot 
* LY the 
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pride, the Frenchman's | 
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the times, though it be chiefly in the way of 
narrative, than we meet with in our modern 
hiſtorians, who overload their writings with por- 
traits and char acters. | Tacitus has left us 2 
more accurate deſcription of the Germans of 
his time, than any writer has given of the pre- 
thoſe Who are verſed in ancient: hiſtery, have 
a more perfect knowledge of the Greeks, of 
the Carthaginians, the Romans, the Gauls, and 
the Perſians, than any of us can have of our 
neighbouring countries: % fl pitti 
It muſt alſo be acknowledged, that as the o- 
riginal characters of nations are 1 
wearing aways they become eyety day more di 


ficult to diſcern. In proportion as the ſeveral 


races intermix, and are confounded with one a- 
nother, thoſe, national differenees which were 
for merly o ſtriking, begin to vaniſh. In an- 


_ cient. times, every country was, more incloſed 


within itſelf, and there was leſs intereourſe be- 
tween different nations: there were fewer tra- 
vellers, fewer intereſts to ſettle, and fewer con- 
nections, either in a political ot civil order: they 
had little or none of the parade of negociations; 
they had no ordinary ambaſſadors, no conſtant re- 


ſidents: there was very little foreign commerce; 


and even thatlitile was carried on by che prince, 
who made uſe. of ſtrange merehants; or by a 
contemptible ſet of people, who! had, no weight 
to take the lead, or to eſtabliſh a correſpondence 
between ſeparate nations. There is à hun- 


dred times more connection at preſent between 


Europe and Aſia, than there was formerly be- 
tween, Gaul and Spain- There Was a re 
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| ion between the different countries: of Eu- 
cope alone, than there is at preſent in the whole 
KA & 153 Fab Hill nn 


Add to this, that the ancient nations looked 


upon themſelves rather as Autochthenes, or ori- 


ginal natives ef their reſpective countries; er 
had been ſo long in poſſeſſion, that they had lo 

all accounts: of the diſtant! ages, in which their 
andeſtors firſt ſettled in thoſe parts; and there 


had been time for them to receive the impref- 
ſions of the climate; whereas, fince the de- 


elenſion of the Roman empire, the inundations 
and different migrations of barbarians have crea- 
ted a total: conſuſion. The modern French are 
no longer thoſe large bodied men, with flaxen 
hair, and fair complexion; the Greeks have 


ceaſed to be thoſe men of elegant form, capable 


of ſerving as models to ſculptors ; the perſons of 
the Romans, as well as their natural temper, 


have alſo changed; the Perſians, originally de- 


ſeended from the Tartars, have, by mixing with 
Cireaſhan blood, decreaſed very much in their 
ancient deformity. The Europeans are no 
longer the Gauls, the Germans, the Iberians, 
the Allobroges; they are no more than Seythians 
differently degenerated in their figure, and much 
more ſo in their nene olle 9] 40 

diviſions of ra- 


* * 


* 


ces and tribes, together with the qualities of air 


and ſoil, produced a greater difference in the 
conſtitution, ſigure, manners, and character of 
the ſeveral nations, than appears at preſent; for 
the inconſtancy of. the modern Europeans does 
not allow a ſufficient time to any natural cauſe 
to make a proper ĩmpreſſion. By * 
72 : » : | e 
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d Foreſts; draĩning che eee 
ting the lands in a more uniform, though not a 
better manner, even the difference in —— 
ral cauſes is greatly removed. 

Were we to be prepared with the dike ireflee- 
tions, we ſhould not be ſo ready 'to-ridicule-He- 
xodotus;: :Crefads, .and! Plin ys. for painting the 


Sallebitarice of: TO in charactetiſtic 


traces: for which they: are no longet diſtinguiſh- 


ed. We muſt bring thoſe men again to life, 


aud they muſt have undergone, during fo great 
an intervall of time; no manner of change, be- 
4ore we can pretend to find exactly the ſume li- 
neaments. Were weito take à ſur 
wf:all the men that ever exiſted, is there be leaſt 
doubt, lat we ſhould perceive a greater altera- 
tiom in the inhabitants of 1 
than in thoſe of different nations? 110 
At- the ſame time that it is — dif- 
-Hoult to i make proper remarks, we ſind the ob- 
ſervers more careleſs and inaecurate ; and this 
is another reaſon of the ill ſueceſs of bur in- 


quiries into the natural hiſtory of 1 mankind. The 


improvement derived from voyages, is relative 
to the view: or deſign with which they are un- 
dertaken. When this happens to he a particular 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, the traveller ſees nothing 
but hat makes for his purpoſe ; if intereſt be 
his defign; ĩt abſot bs his whole attention. Com- 
merce and the arts produce a communication 
und mixture of different nations, but prevent 
their ſtudying the manners of each other. When 


once they are acquainted with the pecuniary ad- 


vantage they can derive! from a mutual inter- 
in what N e an ” 
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* is uſeful to man to be acquainted with my 


very habitable. part of the earth, to the end that 
chuſe the moſt convenient ſpot to live 
e each perſon able to ſubũſt by him- 
rel it would be of no importance to him to 
know any other country than that: eee — 
kcent- for his ſu pport. The 9 
dent of any body s aid, and free 
neither knows,” not deſires ta know any — a 
country but his own. If he is obliged to Mander 
for his ſubſiſtence, he avoids inhabited places; 
his purſuit is only after the wild beaſts, and he 
vants them only for his nutriment. But in this 
part of the world, asg we cannot do without a ſo- 
cial life, and iti is become neceſſary ſor men to 
deromt one another, t is the intereſt of each to 
frequent thoſe countries here dur ſpecies :s moſt 
numerous. Fhis:is the reaſon why there is al- 
ways ſuchia concourſe of foreigners at o e ; 
Paris, and at London. It is in 
mat human blood is eaſzeſt to PE 
we are acquainted only with great and pint 
nations, and thele. are) anch the: ſame over” all 
the: world. 7 1416930 * in 516 2 STALE 160) 
Jou will ſay, wolkene' men of learning, who 
travel-.for- improvement; but that is a miſtake. 
The learned travel 3 a view of intereſt, like 
other people. There are no more Plato's nor 
Pythagoras s; or, af there be any ſuch, they are 
at a great diſtance from hence. Our literati 
travel; by order of the 2 they are commiſ- 
foned- and appointed b * the prince, who de- 
frays their expences, and pays them for viewing 
particular objects, which have no manner of 
conne tion with: marality. They are engaged 
fs to. 


ible 
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to Employ: their whole time about that ſingle 
and: they ane too honeſt to take their fa. 
Jaties ſor nothing. If chere are men of curioſi. 
ty that travel in any country at their oWw˖n ox- 
pence; it is not in order tu know, but to in- 
ſtruct mankind: They are not in purſuit of 
Learning, but of vanity. Ho ſhould they learn 
n yoke of opinion, ſince it 
wagon compliance with thix-prejucice-they be- 
0 their travels. af i .mmo-a rd iure: 
here is a very: wide difference between go- 
| aug abroatl, iu order to ſer m country, and in or- 
der to obſerve che people. Phe! former is ever 
ſtme chief object uf curious perſbus z, the latter iʒ 
to themian ad uentitious concerns Mut he who 
aul improve in philoſophy; anuſt actothe ve 
vevorſe. Mchilcbformis his — om inſei 
ahjetts, and s- tIll he eis dapable of ma- 
Ling:his remarks alſo bon mankind- : Man ought 
 to7commence 'with i bbſerving Kistoπn ſpecies; 
and chen let him ſpeculate eon other objeCts-at 
ivigture. 155959 i vo bernisupos 225 2 
It ãectherefore v bat-reafonins 85 a pretend 
that voyages are uſeleſs, becauſe they ure il 
managed. But ſuppuſmg Lee ee 
does it alley that they r every bo- 
A? So far from it, ELLA — tahi they 
urg adaptdd>roweryrfew; to duch · vnly as have 
_ arrived at a ſuſſiei ent conftancyand firmneſs d 
mind, to. liſten to tlie :fophifms of Error without 
being mifled, amt to: behold the example of vice 
vithout being corrupted. Travelling encourages 
_ a:marys natural bent, and .completes' this cha. 
racter, either on the fideiof vice or virtue. A 
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tetutn, the man he will be alb his life: there are 
more vitious than virtuous men, whotreturn: 
from their travels, becauſe there are more in - 
dined: to vice thaw to virtut WhO go abroad. 
Toung people that have had but » bad: educa»: 
tion, and na proper governor: to direct them, 
afe; apt d contract, during their travels, the vi- 
ces of thoſe with whom theyconverſe; and none 
af their virtues. But they h⁴³oͤ are virtuouſly in- 
clined, and who having improved their minds 
by-a good education, go abroad with a real de- 
ſign of inſtruction, will be ſure to return with 
an inerraſe of virtue and wiſdom. In this man- 
ner will my Emilius direct his travels; and ſuchi 
vas the method! obſerved by dhatvituous youth. 
worthy: of a better age, whoſe merit was beheld: 
and admired by all Europe; who died for hik 


in the bloom of life, but deſerved tio 


lire for ever; and whoſe tomb was atlorned by 
his virtues erf rer foregrs: hand ſtrewed a ĩt 


with flowers. 1 rt tt to; ei 


Whatever is e ben meine of right 
reaſon; ought: to be directed by its rules. Fo- 
reign travel, conſidered as a part of education, 


ſaould be under a proper regulation. To travei 


tor the fake of going abroad, is wandering; is 
ſtrolling like a vagabond ; to travel for the pur- 
poſe of ĩnſtruction, is too vague am object; ſinee 


inſtruction i without ſome particular point in 


view, is nothing at all. 1 ſhould be for: exi- 
ting my pupil by a ſtrong! motive of intereſt to 
improve his underſtanding; andy the right 
choice of this · intereſt would determine the na- 
tirs Sos his'1 ee e This is la ſure con- 
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ſequence! of Feen pee 1 hre enrcnted to 
incul cat. 17 $10 
But, after he tas vowed him in his phy. 
Gab relations to other beings, and in his moral 
relations to other men, it remains for him to 
enter into the conſideration of his civil relations 
to his fellow: citizens. For this end he muſt 
the nature of government in 
1 ent forms, and particularly that 
of the: country i in which he is born, in order to 
determine whether it be proper for him to live 
under it. For every man, upon coming to age, 
being his own maſter, has a right;, which no. 
thing can abrogate, to renounce the contract 
that binds him to the community, by quitting 
the country in which that community is eſta - 
bliſhed. It is only by continui 5 75 reſide 
there, after he has ix Al the uſe of reaſon, 
that he is 'tacitly ſuppoſed to confirm the en- 
ements of his parents. He acquires the 
right of renouncing his country, like that of re- 
Imquiſhing his father's inheritance: beſides, as 
the circumſtance-of our having drawn our firſt 
breath in ſuch a particular ſpot, is a gift of na- 
ture, we part with ſomething whenever we re- 
nounce it. Strickly ſpeaking, every man, in 
whatever country he is born, remains free to 
leave it at bis own hazard, atleaſt while he does 
a voluntarily ſubmit to the laws, in order to 
e the right of protection. | 
ſhould therefore, for inſtance, ſay fe Sings 
&« Hitherto you have lived under my direction; 
c you were incapable of being your own gover- 
64 nor: but behold you are drawing towards the 
« period, at which the laws leave you at liberty 
« to 
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er to diſpoſe of your eſtate, and to become your 
og 


« own maſter. You will now find yourſelf alone 
« in ſociety, dependent on every. thing, even 
« on your own patrimony. Lou intend to ſet- 
« tle and marry; a very laudable deſign, and 
« one of the principal:duties of man. But be- 
« fore you take a wife, you ſhould know what 
« ſort of a man you intend to be, how you de- 
« ſign to ſpend your days, what means you have 
« in view to procure à livelihood for yourſelf 
« and your. family; for notwithſtanding this is 
« not the main affair, yet you muſt ſeriouſly. 


think on it. Are you willing to enter into a 


* dependence on mankind, whom you hold in 
« ſuch contempt? Are * deſirous to eſtabliſh 
«© your fortune, and to fix your condition by ei- 
« vil relations, which will inceſſantly leave you 
« expoſed to the diſcretion of others, and oblige 
« you, in order to eſcape from knaves, to turn 
« Kit yourſelf” 0 | 


Upon this I ſhall lay. before him the ſeveral 


% 14 


A 


poſſible means of improving his capital, either 
in commerce, or in the law, or in the revenue; 
and I ſhall convince him, that each of theſe pro- 
feſſions expoſes: him to great riſks, reduces him 
to a Precarious and dependent fituation, and o- 
bliges him to regulate his manners, his ſenti- 
ments, and his conduct, by the example and 
prejudices of others. | Fe 
There ig I ſhall ſay to him, „another 
« way of employing your time and your perſon, 
by entering into the ſervice, that is, by lettin 
« yourſelf out for an eaſy hire, to kill people 
« who have done you no harm. This is a trade, 


7 W 1 and thoſe who 
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ate good for nothing elſe, are in high reputa- 
* tion. But inſtead of exempting you from o- 
4 ther-reſourſes, it only renders them more ne- 
* ceffary; for there is ſo much honour in this 
* tate of life, as to ruin and exhauſt thoſe who 
« devote themſelves to it. 1 confeſs they are 
c not all ruined; for it is now dediic inen. 
ct bly the cuſtom to grow rich in this, as well 
& as in other profeſſions. But I queſtion, were 

« I to acquaint you with the ſteps they take to 
* ſucceed, whether I ſhould render you defirous 
et to follow their example. 
* You muſt alſo know, that, in this very 
c trade, courage and valour are no longer re- 
e uiſite, except perhaps with the women. But, 
« on the contrary, the meaneft and moſt crin- 
« ging are always the moſt reſpected; and if 
« you ſhould take it into your head ſeriouſly to 
cc follow your trade, and to diſcharge your du- 
c ty, you would be deſpiſed, hated, and per- 


< haps caſhiered; or, at leaſt, you would be o- 


«« yerlooked, and ſupplanted by your brother- 
« officers, for being upon duty in the trenches, 
s while they were upon theirs at the toilette.“ 
I have very good reaſon to believe, that none 
of theſe employments will be agreeable to Emi- 
ius. Alas?” (he will ſay to me,) * have I then 
forget the ſports of my infancy? Have I loſt 
«© my arms? Is my vigour exhauſted? Am I no 
„ longer able to work for my hvelihood? Of 
<« what uſe are all theſe fine employments, and 
ce all the (fooliſh opinions of men to me? 1 
„ "know no other glory than that of being hu- 
« mane and honeſt ;' no other happineſs than 
he perſon I 


love, 


that of living independent with 


c 
f 
a 
c 
£ 
« 
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« love, and of gaining appetite and health by 
% our, daily labour. Thoſe troubleſome. offices 
« you have been mentioning, I will have nothing 
« to do with. My whole eſtate ſhall be a little 
« farm in ſome corner of the world. All my 
&« avarice and ambition ſhall be to improve it; 
“ there 1 ſhall live without care, or inquietude. 
« Give me Sophy and a farm, and 1 ſhall. be as 
„CC on fe ; 

„ Yes, my friend, (I ſhall -reply,). it is ſuſh- 
cient for the happineſs of a wife. man, to- 
% have a wife and a farm, of his own. But theſe 
« treaſures, though very moderate, are not ſo 
common as you imagine. The moſt difficult 
« of the two we have diſcovered for you; let us 
tc Come to the other. . . 

% A farm of your own, dear Emilius! and 
te in what part of the world would you chuſe 


— 


« it? In what corner of the earth could you ſay, 


« Here I am maſter of my own perſon, and of 


_ * this ſpot of land? The. places where riches. 


* may be eaſily acquired are well known, but 
who can tell where one.may do without them ? 
“ Who can tell where you may live free and: 
© independent, without having occaſion to hurt 
any man, or being under an apprehenſion of 
receiving an injury? Do you imagine it is fo 
eaſy to find a country where you are always 
« permitted to be honeſt? If there be any law- 
« ful and certain means of ſubſiſting without. 
artifice, quarrels, or dependence, I grant it 
eis by manual labour, and by cultivating your. 
own land: but where is the country in which 
a man can ſay, The ground I tread on is 


mine? Before you poem upon this: happy ſpot,. 
bien 2. 8 e 
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66 


be ſure firſt of all of not having your quiet di- 


„ ſturbed; take care that no deſpotic govern- 
% ment, no perſecuting religion, no general 
corruption of manners, ſhall come to inter- 


(„ 


rupt your repoſe. Beware of immoderate 


«© taxes, which would eat up the fruit of your 
labour; and of endleſs la w- ſuits, which would 


« 


8 55 & 2 


7 
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devour your eſtate. Contrive ſo, that beha- 


_ving as an honeſt man, you ſhall have no oc- 
caſion to make your court to intendants and 


their officers, to judges, to prieſts, to opu- 


Tent neighbours, and to knaves of all kinds, 


who are ever ready to torment you, if they 


find themſelves ſlighted. Guard againſt the 


oppreſſion of the great and the rich; and re- 
member, that in every country cheir lands 


may border on Naboth's vineyard. Should it 
be your ill fate that ſome great man in office has 


either built or purchaſed a houſe near your 
little cottage, how are you ſure that he will 
not find means, under ſome pretence or other, 
to invade your inheritance,” in order to make 


“ his own place more compact; or that your 
land will not perhaps be abſorbed to- mot row 
in a ſpacious high way? But if you have ſuſh- 
_ cient credit to guard againſt all theſe incon- 


veniences, you may as well preſerve your 


riches, for tbis is no more difficult than the 
other. Wealth and eredit are of mutual aſ- 
fiſtance; one cannot well ſupport itfelf with- 


out the other. e 


„ have more experience than you, my 18 
Emilius; and I fee better into the difficulty of 
your project. It is, however, a very good 
| * it does you honour, and will effectually 


« render 
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4 render yon happy: but let us try to carry it 
into execution. I have one propoſal to make 
ec to you: let us devote the two years we have 
e allotted to our foreign travels, in chuſing a 
« proper retreat in ſome. part of Europe, where 
you may live contentedly with your family, 


„ ſecure from all the dangers, above deſcribed. 


e Should we ſucceed,. you will have diſcovered 


the ſeat of true bappineſs, the vain purſuit of 
c ſo many adventurers, and you will not have 


:« occaſion to complain of loſs of time. If we 


6. do not ſucceed, you will be cured of a chime- 
„ rical notion; you will make yourſelf eaſy un- 
et der an inevitable evil, and ſubmit to the law. 
of neceſſiiyj. 8707 at) 


I queſtion whether all my readers will be able 


to perceive the drift of this inquiry; but this I- 
know, that if Emilius, after having finiſhed. his 


travels according. to the plan abovementioned, 
be not perfectly acquainted with the ſeveral 
matters relating to government, to national cu- 
ſtorms, and ſtate. affairs of every kind, it muſt be 


owing either. to his incapacity, or to my want of 


Ihe true principles of the law of politics have 
not been yet eſtabliſned, and I preſume never 
will. Grotius, the maſter. of this ſcience, is 
but a child,, and what is worſe, he is reprehen- 
fible for his inſincerity. When I heard this 
writer's praiſes ſounded ſo high, and Hobbes 
loaded with infamy, I perceived that theſe two 
authors are very little underſtood. The truth 
is, their principles are exactly ſimilar, and vary 
only in the expreſſion. There is likewiſe a ab. | 
ference in their method. Hobbes builds his ſy- 
py | : UV 3 | | item: 
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ſtem on ſophiſms, and Grotius his upon the 
poets; in every thing elſe they agree. 
The only modern capable of creatin this 


"6 education, to the maxims 


thors. 1 have ta 


great and uſeleſs ſcience, was the celebrated 
Monteſquieu-- But he avoided entering into a 
difcuſſion of the'principles of the law of politics; 
he was content with treating of the pobtive law 


under eſtabliſmed governments; and there is no- 
ching in the world more een than theſe two 


ſeiences. 


2 But eher ond Shrine" a Juſt ae of 


eſtabliſhed governments, is obliged to unite both 


inquiries: to form a pr judgment of the pre- 
fent inſtitutions, we pK; be very well ac- 


quainted with the foundation and right of civil 


power. The chief difficulty in clearing up theſe 


important ſubjects, is to intereſt a private perſon 


in the diſeuſſion, and to make him anſwer theſe 
two queſtions, Of what fignification is it to me? 
And what good can I do? We have rendered our 
Emilius capable of giving a reply to both: | 


' The ſecond difficulty is o. my to the prejudice 
ich we have car- 
ly imbibed, and eſpecially to the partiality of 


authors, who are ever preaching up the'truth to 
which they pay but little regard, while they are 


thinking of their own intereſt, concerning which 


they are ſilent. Now, as the common people 


have not the beſte wing of profefſorſhips, pen- 
Hons, and places in the geademies, you may 
judge how the wh ing are ſupported by thoſe au- 

en care that this ſhould be no 
ſort of difficulty to Emilius : he ſcarce ander- 
ſtands the nature of government; the only arti- 
ole of importance to hind 1 is to find out the "OY 
a WOW es. 18 
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bis deſign is not to write books; and if ever he 
takes pen in hand, it is not to pay his court to 
higher powers, but to reg the "es of hu- 


Oy 4 i N 
There remains a third Aifficulry, more ect 


ous than ſolid; and which I am neither to ſolve 


nor to propoſe; Let at ſuffice for me that it does 
not damp my zeal ſor the cauſe of truth; for I 
am well convinced that diſcuſſions of this kind 


do not ſo much require great abilities, as a ſtrict 
impartiality and ſincere love of juſtice. Hence, 
if it be poſſible ever to enter into a fair diſcuſſion 


of matters of government, it muſt, in 117 opi- 


nion, be in the following caſe. 


Before we obſerve, we muſt lay down: ſome 


Wa for our conduct: we muft make a ſcale, in 


order to regulate our meaſures. Our principles 


of politic lav conſtitute this ſcale, and our mea- 
ſures are the civil laws: which obtain- in each 
W ne +# 8 . 
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ved immediately from the nature of the ſubject. 


Queſtions will ariſe, and be regularly debated 


between us, but we ſhall not form them into 


principles till they have been ſulkcicntly deter- | 


mined; 


of nature, we ſhall inquire” whether men are 
born in ſubjection or freedom, in ſociety or in- 
dependency; whether they are voluntarily or 


forcibly united; whether the force by which 


they are united, is capable of forming a perma- 
nent tight, by which this antecedent force con- 
tinues to oblige, even when ſuperſeded by ano- 
Ur fo that ever ſince the U of Nimrod, 


—— 


For 18 aſcendiog: directly to the ſtate 


: whe 


© 
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l to have been the firſt that made uſe 
of ſorce to ſubdue other nations, all the powers 


who ſubverted that force, are become tyrants 
and uſurpers, and there are no lawful kings but 


I E- the deſcendants of Nimrod, or his repreſenta- 
tives? Or whether; when that primitive force 
bappened to ceaſe, that which ſucceeded was al- 


other: ſo that we are no longer bound to obey 
than while we are compelled, and our — 


A quibble. Is + 756 1 1. 29. TH rel ni 
* that all diſeaſes proceed from God; and 
0 apply to a phyſiciam ? Do vr anion 1 


obliged i in conſcience to give his purſe to a rob- 
ber who demands it of him on:the highway, e- 


For, after all, e he holds i in his hand is 
A power. [$49 $465 
Whether the — Sender on ithis vecaſion,. 


and of courſe ſubject to the laws. from Whance 1 It 
derives i its exiſtence? -/ 


and admit that of nature or paternal authority, 
as the ſource; of civil government, we ſhall ex- 
amine into the extent of this authority, in what 
manner it is founded in nature, and whether it 
has any other reaſon than the utility and weak- 


een of the child, and. the natural affection - 
-. We 


iſa binding, and deſtrayed the obligation of the 


expires. as ſoon as we are enabled to reſiſt? This 
right, however, would, in my opinion, make 
no great addition to men being ale more than 

We ſhall-1 inquire, 7 it road not proper to 
whether it follows from emen that ĩt is a crime 


We ſhall alſo examine, — a perſon i is 


ven when he has it in bis power to conceal it * 


implies any thing more than a lawful authority, 


Suppoſe we reject this right foundedin: power, YT 


free will, this kind of government is ever to be 
conſidered as a free and voluntary aſſociation 


— 
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the 4 Therefore, when the child's weak- 


neſs ceaſes, and his reaſon is ripened, whether 
he does not become ſole natural judge of what 
is proper for his preſervation, and -confequently 
his own maſter, independently of any other man, 
even of his father? For it is more certain that 
the ſon loves himfelf, than that the father loves 
his offspring. 

Whether, upon the Kater. Fecteiſe thie chil: 
dren are all obliged to obey their elder brother, 
or any other collateral who has nor the ſame na- 
tural affection for them as their father had; and 
whether through a ſucceſſion of generations there 
is conſtantly an only chief, to whom all the reſt 
of the family are obliged to ſubmit? in which 
caſe we ſhould inveſtigate in what manner the 


authority came to be divided, and why there 


was more than one upon the whole earth, that 
had a Tight to govern and direct mankind? 

Upon a ſuppoſition that people were formed 
into governments by their own choice, we ſhould 


then diſtinguiſh the right from fact, and put the 


queſtion, whether, when they thus ſubmitted to 
their brothers, W or felations, not from 
any obligation, but from their own choice 0 


Proceeding thence to the right of ſlavery, we 
ſhall inquire whether one man can lawfully diſ- 
poſe of bimſelf to another, without any reſtric- 
tion or reſerve? That is, whether he has a rigbt 
to renounce his perſon, his life, his reaſon, him- 
ſelf, the whole morality of his actions; in a 
word, to ceaſe to exiſt before his death, in op- 
poſition to Sunne » by whom be is immediately 

in- 
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intruſted with the care of his pteſervation, and 
in ſpite of his on conſcience; and reaſon, by 
which-he is appriſed of the actions he ought to 
perform, and wy thoſe Ham, which he is. bound 


to refrain. 


If there be any reſerve « or n in the act 
of ſervitude, we ſhall make it a queſtion, whe- 
ther this act does not 5 — become a real com- 
En wherein each of the contracting parties, 

ving no common ſuperior , remains his own 
judge in regard to the conditions of the compact, 


and of courſe is at liberty to ſet it aſide when- 
ever he conſiders himſelf injured?, 


If a man therefore cannot unconditionally. re- 


Gan his liberty to his maſter; how can a whole 


people have a power of making an unlimited a- 
lienation of their perſons and properties to their 
chief? And if a — ve remains judge of the ob · 
ſervance of the contract on the part of his lord; 
why ſhould not the nation be 27 of the er 


formance of the compact on the 1 of t 
leader ? 


Being thus obliged to return to the point we 


ſet, out from, we ſhall conſider the hevifcation 


of this colleQive word people, and ſee whether 


it does not require a compact to eſtabliſh ſuch a 


WWiety, at lealt a JACK compact, Prior to that 8e · 


Keep £44 ſuppoſed? 


Since the people, before hey: chuſe themſelves 


a king, are {tilla people, who made them ſuch, 


N ons lege. 7 5 Tue is [mins . 


15 * 13 12 7 2A. 


; a . Were they. to IP « common. ſuperior, be copld be no- 
other than their ſovereign, and then the right of avery would 
— be the ſource from — that of ſovereignty was deri- 


. — 2 


* 4 cr 


J. ²ð⅛V⅛ · EY ad 


3 ᷣͤ ß» 


e 


bound by engagements in 
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baſis of all civil ſociety; and from the nature of 


this contract, we muſt determine that or the 9 | 


ciety to-which it gives biet 0 
We ſhall inquire into the tenor of this « com- 
pact, and whether it may not be expreſſed near- 
ly in this form: Every one of us ſubmits his pro- 
perty, his liberty, his. life, and all his power to 
the ſupreme direction of the general will, and we 
in a collective body receive each member, as an 

indiviſible part of the whole? : 

This being' premiſed, in order to define the 
terms we have occafion for, we ſhall obſerve, 
that inſtead of the perſon of each contracting 
party, this aſſociation. is. ee of a moral 
and collective body, conſiſting of as many mem- 
bers as there are voters in the aſſembly. This 
poo Ag aſſumes in general the name of a 

which by its members are denomi- 
— 1 the "Rate, when paſhve; the ſovereign, 
when active; and when compared to other go- 
vernments, it has the name of power. With 


relation to the members themſelves, they take 


the name of people colleCtively, and in particu- 
hr, are called citizens, as members of the city, 
or partaking 'of the ſovereignty; and Jubjetts, as 


ſubordinate to that fame authority. 


This act of aſſociation includes a reciprocal 
engagement between the public and private per- 
ſons; and evety individual contracting, as ir 


were, with himſelf, is engaged under a'twofold 


relation, namely, as members of the legiſlature 

to private peopfe; and = members of the ſtate 
to the legiflature. 

We ſhall 8 3 thas as no with 4s 

ale only with himfelf, 

the 


Bock v. 


rhef LEVY aclieraon, DAE: a 1 of bind- 
ing 25 the ſudjects to the ſovereign, by reaſon 
of the two different relations under Which each 


BY them is conſidered, cannot bind the ſtate to 
itſelf. Whereby we ſee that it is impoſſible 


there ſhould be any other fundamental law, pro- 
perly ſo called, than the ſocial compact. Which 
does not imply that one body politic cannot, in 
certain reſpects, enter into an engagement with 
another; for, in regard to a foreign ſtate, i it then 


becomes a ſimple and individual being. 


The two contracting parties, namely, every 
a and the public, having no common 

| ſuperior. capable of determining their differen · c 
; bean we ſhall examine whether, each of n is 


0 


it on n bis be, as ſoon, as he chin we inju- 


red? N 
In nit to ele up this matter w. ” e ſhall ob- 


ſerve; that as, in. purſuance of the” fockal com- 
| pats the ſovereign. has a power to proceed only | 
y 2 


common and general will, his actions 
ought conſequently to be directed only towards 
general and common objects; whence it follows, 


| that a private perſon cannot be directiy injured 


by the ſovereign, without injuring the whole, 
which is impoſſible, becauſe this would be in- 
tending an injury to himſelf. Hence the ſocial 


compact ſtands in need of no other ſecurity, than 


the public force, ſince the i injury can proceed 
only from individuals, who in that ſe, are not 
diſcharged from their engagement, bur chaſtiſed 


for breaking it. ET 925 $32 WE 
For the Aer, ration of thi aue it 


% 
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bine properto obſer, i that the ſocial c 


Ef a particular nature, in this that dhe people 
ontract with themſelves alone; that is, the peo- 
ple i in a body as ſovereign, with individuals as 


5 J A Aer conſtitutes the en- 
political machine, and alone 


ſpting'sf £ 
tele of 9 latful, reaſonable, 
- and fafe, which would otherwiſe be abfurd, t 
EN, gnd ſubject to the moſt werds 2. 


"As individuals did not, fubniir but to the "Y 

_ vereigh _ the ſupreme authority is nothing 
mole. an th e general will, we ſhall ſee how 
e by obeying the ſovereign, really o- 


ſelfz and hbw we are Tree-er under che 


focial compakt, than in the ftate of Nature. 
grew: we have drawn. à compariſon between 
natural and civil liberty in regard to perſons, we 
ſhall now compare the right of property*to' that 
of ee and PRs property to that call- 


| rein be e ik the authority 7 of open fo- 
vere 


be founded in the ri right of pro ty, rty, ĩt 


| ought 60 1 a 16 ce $.right; 
ſacred and inviolate; ſo long 5 . 


and de olg 
remains in private hands: but as foon as it is 


conſidered as common to all, it becomes ſubject | 


to the general will, and by this it may be anni- 
hilated, | freer the Netcare, bas no right to 
med e wich ede one, or. many indi- 
viduls; but be may an grit Arts oflefs himſelf of 

eie fund, as was prackiſed at Sp ta in 


the time 'of Lycurgus ; whereas, the #bolit ioh of 


debts eſtabliſhed 10 * Bas was an SIS: it 


4 is e ee it 0 R al 
* 


+ 


— 1 
— —IEk—— tt 


Us * ION 5 Bock v. 


Wn ce the genera Re, Oe Can Wr the Giib- 
inquire in what manner, this will 


5 *. manifeſt, by what tokens 1 it may be; cer- 
taigly known z What is the nature, and what. the 


85 5 15 law 7 14 5 1 gs er. anew | 
inveſtigations, e ot 
| jultly d 3 ol 155 aa WP 


2. i * [4 — 4 


"As ſoon as the. people paly a de on one or 
more of their private members, they become di- 
vided. There, ariſes a relation b ween the 

Whole and its parts, which forms then into two 


arate: beings, of which the part. Is one, and 
he whole, excluſive of that part is the other. 


: Dur 9: 1 5 excluſive. of. a parts. 18. not the 


as that relation ſubliſts, there is 
wy hp on & but two unequal arts. m2 { : 
On the contrary, when. the people paſs jud 


ment on 75 own body, then they 75 oo 
d DpE ; and if any relation ariſes, it is 


an © of 73 8 objeck viewed in different 
EE any diviſion; of the whole. Then 


2 ee ect on Stick judgment is paſſed, ig ge- 


| el and the will that decrees, is of the ame 


nature. We ſhall examine whether there be a- 


uy other kind of act capable ff WA 2 . 
nomination of law? IRR} Os 


215 manner DT efted.. 


1 


4 


ON 


-v 


, Wile 


n 
2 
r 
5 
8 


eneral will, and of courſe. can be nothing bun 
wal ſubſequent to'theſe, there muſt be deci- 
ſive acts, or exertions of government, for the 
execution of. fuch laws, and-theſe relate only to. 
particulat objects. Thus the act whereby the 
ſovereign decrees that a chief ſhall be elected, is 
a law; andthe decifion by which the election is 
made in purſuance of the law, is only an ad of 
RE tots i es © 
Here therefore is a third relation in which 
the, body of the people may be conſidered, name- - 
ly, as 4 magiſtrate, or executor of the law, which 
1 as ſovereign gn © 
Me ſhall examine whether the eople can di- 
veſt themlelves of their right of 9 to 
trafisfer it o one or many individuals; for as 
the aer of election is not a law, and in paſſing 
at ac the people themſelves are not the ſove- 


teign, it does not appear how they can confer 2 


right not inherent in themſelves. | 
As che eſſential part of ſovereignty conſiſts in 
the, general will, it does not appear what cer- 
 tainty there is, that the will of à private perſon 
mall always be conſentaneous to the general wil 


of the ſovereign. On the contrary, we ſhould 

father preſume it will frequently differ; for pri- 
vate intereſt ever tends to preferment, and the 
9 1 * 1 33 9 — 

public” to equality : and even were this agree- 

or te 18 ee, n e Vent 


Tbdeſe | & poſals are chiefly taken from a 
mn - path; — wade but an extract from 
larger work, which I undertook. out; conſulting my abi · 
5 — and — mg cry 2 aſide. The little treatiſe L have 
picked out of it, and of which this is an abridgment, ſhall be 
publiſhed ſeparately. The 3 * ON r * . 


f #5 ; . ; : 1 
4 Bi 3 
* 3 # 2 


\ 


—EM12108; e + 
ent poſſible, it would be fuk ror 


Hows, OY : 
We den 10290 eee ater. OY 

violating the. ns Is compact, the heads of the 
nation, under what title ſoever elected, can be 
any thing more than the miniſters of the people, 
whom the latter Have entruſted with the execu - 
tion of the laws? Whether thoſe heads or chiefs 
be not accountable to the people for their admi- 
niſtration, and ſubj ee to the Jaws. which! they 
have undertaken to Tre obſerved? © 

Whether if the people cannot SETS OM tranſ- 
fer their ſovereign right, they can intruſt 8 75 
more perſons with it for a time? Whet 
they cannot place A maſter over their heads, x % 
can ee their repreſentatives f This, 4 5 
ſtion of great import nee, and m fits. 4 ,particu- 
kr aiſcuſfion, DOT ws te 
If the people gan neither hare a fovercign nor 
repreſentative,” we Mall fee in what manner they 
ate capaple of paſſing their, own laws; whether 


441 


hey oupht to Have . multiplicity of Fiws 3 whe- 
ther theſe ſhould be . frequently 9857 ; 8 


ry 15 heir 


whether it be eaſy for a e t 
own, legiſlator. yp EN 
| e the, R omans wer eo- 
| 6 „ eee ee n | } 
* Whether it be for the good Ro there, 
uld be great and power ul nations. 43 
e Naming conſiderations it follows, 
that in every ſtate — is an jutermediat *body- 
between the 1258 and the EN ; and this 
9 ſormed one or „ of -þ 
tr 


— 


; . N — The 
or J, that id go entire 
body; "ednfidered in reſpect to the men of whom 


„ "oO 


_ wilted Vik ebe adminitration; with * * 


_ N 1 ee civil 


liberty. 1 38 {it 13 
eyes body are: called magh- 


it is compoſed; is ſtyled the prince: and in re- 


ſpect to its manners o en. eee 
| dame of givernment. 13 | 


1 we view'the entire body as a upon it⸗ 


kalk thix is, de relation of the whole tothe whole, 


or of the ſovereign to the ſtate, we may compare 
this relation te that of the extremes of a conti- 


nued proportion, the mean term of which is the 


rernment. The magiſtrate receives from the 
eign the orders he gives to the people; and 
every thing conſidered his power is in the ſame 
proportion hay ge the citizens, who-are ſub- 
jeQs:oh. the one hand; and ſovereigns on the o- 
ther. There is no ee of altering any of 
the three terms, without in antly breaking the 
proportion. . | Should the ſovereign attempt to 


| adminiſter the laws, or the m7 non to enact 


them, or the ſubject refuſe to obey them; con- 
fuſion would enſue, and the ſtate: being diſſol - 


ved, would fall * e er e or = 


narchy. 
Let us ſuppoſe the e of e s- 5 
land citizens. The ſovereign ear be conſider- 
ed only collectivel and 5 but eyery in- 

e, as a ſubject, has a particular and in- 
dependent exiſtence." Hence the ſovereign is to 

the ſubject, as ten thouſand to one; that is, eve- 
1 member of the ſtate hath for his ſhare no more 
| * bouſandch a au- 
Maat. X23 tuy, 


— 


= 10 $5:.06,1 Viibok v. 
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— 
bo IF — * 7# * * ne 
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| be ig tough be i evil fbjct to Let 
of a hundred thouſand 


— by — ſituation of the ſubject does not 
alter; every man bears the whole weight of the 
laws, while his ſuffrage being reduced to a hun- 
dred thouſandth part, has ten times leſs influence 
in the legiſlature. Thus the ſubjeC being ſtill 
| _ confined to an unit, the relation of the ſovereign 
increaſes in proportion to the number of citi- 
rens. Whenee it follows, that the more a ſtate 
zs aggrandifed; the eg, e 
| jet diminiſhes. T3135 ee 
5 Nuo, che lee jelation'there- is' between the | 
rivate and general wills, or, in other terms, 
the manners af the people and the laws, 
a the coercive power ought to be increa- 
On the other hand, as the greatneſs of 
| the fie affords the depoſitaries of the public 
authority more numerous temptations and mean: 
of abuſing it, the more the magiſtrate is inveſt- 
ed with power to reſtrain the people, the more 
the legiſlature in their turn 1 10 de el 
wo check the magiſtratG 
From this twofold colarioh ivfollows;that the 
chi proportion between the legiſlature, 
Nr and the people, is not an arbi- 
rary idea, but a conſequence of the nature of 
. It follows tikewiſe, that one of 
the extremes, namely, the people, being fixed, 
as oſten us che duplicate proportion increaſes or 
diminiſnes, the ſimple ratio increaſes. or dimi- 
niſhes in its turn 3 which cannot be thus affect - 
ed; unleſs the mean term undergoes the like 
changes. And hence this conſequence may be 
Ara wn, that there is no one * and 9 
Thad: ME forw 


| very plain 


| = 
n order to elusidate this maxim, we ſhall 
diſtinguiſh, in the perſon of each magiſtrate, 


. 
, : 
1 

f 
5 
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- 

bk 

5 
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form af g 


x but there ought: to be as 
different onſitutons as there are tres utter 


ing in power and extent. N 10 
to the ge: | 


LY 


II in peo - 
ple there is geſe relation betweeh the manners 
and the _—_ we ſhall inquire whether, by a 


that the government ia weakened in opemien 
greater number of magiſtrates? ? 


three Till eſſentially different. Firſt of all, me 
private will of the individual, which tends on] 
to his own particular advantage. The ſeco 
the common will of the magiſtrates, which i is 


entirely relative to the benefit of the prince 3% 
be called that of the whole body, 
ment, and 
particular wich relation to the Rate, of which the 


will that 
being general in regard to the 


government conſtitutes a part. The third is the 


will of the people, or that af the legiſlature, 
„ as well in regard to the ſtate 
conſidered as a whole, as in relation of the go- 


which is 


vernment conſidered as a part. I a perſect le- 


giſlation, private; will ought to pov Almoſt for 


nothing; - vill of the body proper for the ex- 
ecutive part ſhould be very ſubordinate, conſe- 


quently the general and ſupreme will ought to 


regulate all The reſt... On the contrary, in the 


natural'order, theſe different wills become more 


active, in proportion as they are concentercd; 
the general will is always 


the 3 . has e rank ; and that of 
the individual takes place of all the reſt... So that 
e man confden himſelf W = 


analogy, it may not be alſo-affirmed, 


— weakeſt 3 that of 
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marrically oppoſe 9 that equire In de cer 
of ſoci aun bog req nos. 
This let us theigo- 
CD — alſin perſon. Then 


zunited, and af courſe: tlie latter 


as we private will and that of the magi 
in the 


1 can pombiy be extended. 
Now, as it is on this degree the erertion pf force 
depends, and the abſolute: force of the: govern- 
ment, which is always that of the people; never 
varies ; che conſ is; tharthe moſt active | 
Fovetnment is that of a ſingle perſonn 
On the — let us unite the eee 
the — power; let us make the magiſtrate 
2 ſoytrei citiaeng ſo ng. — - ork 
In that &.- de wil of the 
being abſolutely confounded” with the — 
Will, can have no more activity than the latter, 
and therefore the particular will muſt enjoy its 
entire force. Then the executive power, ſub- 
filling with the ſame abſolute force, will 51 in 
the loweſt ſtage of its activity. N bee 2 
-»| Dheſe rules are undeniable, and may "ay con- 
firmed by other conſiderations. We ſee, for in- 
ſtance, that the body of magiſtrates are more ac- 
tive than private citizens; and conſequently they 
are under a ſtronger — of private will. 
For each fe, is generally intruſted with 
ſome patticular — of the adminiſtra - 


tion; whereas each citizen, ſeparately conſider- 
— has not a ſhare· in the functions of ſove- 
2 Beides, the further a ſtate extends it- 
E more its real force increaſes, though 
„ to its extent; but the ftate 
con- 


eſt part of the „with the care of govern⸗ 
ment, ſo that — ec be more — 
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uing the fame, it is to no purpoſe. for the 


be: ain, to increaſe 5 'the' 'govertis 


ment would'not thereby - r. more real force, 


becauſe it is intruſted wi that of the ſtate, 


_ which we ſuppoſe to be always equal. Thus, 


by this incteaſe of numbers, the activity of the 


adminiſtration would diminiſn, and at the ſame 


time its force could not poffibiy increaſe. '- -* 


Aſter we have diſcovered that the reins of go- 
vernment are relaxed, in proportion as the num 


ber of magiſtrates is multiplied, and that the 


more the people become numerous, the more 
the coercive power of government, ought to in- 


creaſe; we ſhall conclude, that the — 'of 
the magiſtrates to the government, ought to be 


the inden ratio of that of the ſubſects to the ſove: 
reigu: chat is to ſay, the more the tate increaſes in 
extent, the more the government dughtto contract 
itſelf, fo that the nut 


In order to fir afterwards" this variety? of 
forme by more particular denominations; we 
ſtiall obferve, in the firſt place; that the fore? 
reign may intruſt the hole body, or the greats 


than private citizens. "This form of ee nope rj 
is called democracy 
Or the Adel btion maybe nac wnh 


mber of chiefs ſnould dimi- 
5 nit, in proportion to the increaſe of inhabitants 


in à narrower campaſs, ſo thatthere thall--be a 


greater number of citizens, than of magiſtrates; 


and this is the form known by the name of ariſto· 


CCC 
Laſtiy, the whole government may center in 


the A * 9 This third 


form | 
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form id more common, and is. auf 
the name monarchy, 16 | 


We ſhall-remark that all 5 e — & | 


ſpecially the two firſt, are. ſuſceptible. of exten- 
fon! or reſtriction, and have a very general ſig · 


niſication. For democracy may either include : 


the whole people; to be conſinẽd to one moie- 


2 Ariſtocracy likewiſe may, from a moiety of 


people care be feſtricted to a very 
ſmall number; and Leven regel power itſelf ſome- 
times admits a partition, either between the fa- 
ther and ſon, or between two brothers, or in 
ſome other manner. There were two kings in 
Sparta; and there were eight Roman emperors 


at a time, and yet the empire could not be ſaid 


to ha ve been then divided. Thete is a certain 
point at which every form of ſovereignty i is con · 
founded, with that which comes neareſt to it; 
and under chree ſpecific denominations, the go- 


. IE ACyOnny Hans : 


ds there as citizens in the Rate. 
Further, as each of theſe governments may in 
ſome meaſure be ſubdivided into different parts, 
differently adminiſtered; from a combination of 
theſe, there may reſult a multitude of mixed go- 


vernments, each e is multipliable by all 


the ſimple forms. Fe hath 


In regard to the beſt form of government, it 


is 2 ſubject that has been id in all ages, 
without conſidering that one of them is 

the beſt in ſome caſes, and the worſt in — 
For our part, if in-different — the number 
of nen e e to 1 in an NOT owe 
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* the „ we ſhall conclude, that 
2 democraty is beſt adapted to ſmall ſtates, an 
ariſtocracy to middling ſtates and og ge to 
thoſe of aconliderable extent. | 
By continuing theſe reſearches, we mall be 
ene diſcover which arꝛ the duties and rights 
citizens, and . the one may de ſepa- 
e thall likewiſe be ca- 


2 


rated frojn the, other ? 
able of .Judgin What is properly meant by our 
ntry, and how a perſon is to know- whether 


he belongs to a country. ot not? 
Having thus conſidered each ecter of teil 


ſociery i in ſelf, we ſhall compare them toge- 


ther, in order to obſerve their different relati 
ons. Some are large, others ſmall; ſome 


| . others feeble; fome attack their nei 15 


others defend themſelves; and, by t 
continua action and re: action, they ate pro- 


duQtive of more oppreſſion, and deſtroy more 


lives, than if mankind had all preſerved their 
original liber We ſhall examine whether 
they have not one, either too much or too little 
A Oh ſocial inffitution, 'Whether individuals, 
by bean ſubject to the laws and government of 
men, while ſocieties remain in a ſtate of natural 
independence, are not expoſed to the evil and 
inconveniences of both ſtates, without eryoyin) 
any of their advantages; and whether it woul 
not be much-better there were no civil ſociety at 
all in che world, than ſuch 2 multiplicity? And 
is It not this mixed 1 which partakes of both; 
and e ef Fre per quem neut rum hi- 


erh. 1 ute yieed t- 0 Mn ae res . 1 
dt Mis, er 74g 

preme mag e or 1 of ey nation; ;- the others being 
only their delegates in — ET 35 
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cet, nec tanguam in bello par . ran 
quam in pace ſecurum f' >, not, 
impetſect aſſociation, productive of tyranny w 


war; and are not Sheſs.the greed, (courges, of 
mankind . 


We ſhall, eng 9 into the. "Hfferent 


ſorts of remedies. tha 4 * been . —.— 


thoſe, incopreniences,. by le: 
which; leave each ſtate. i 
internal government, à {ecure it 55 
of arms againſt every unjult aggr 
next make. x our condrxin in oy, ag 
a good Conte IANCE , ma FM 3 
What is N . br act 0 
how; far the right. of 12 75 bl ay ps 
tended, without prejudiſing that of ſovereignt 5 
The Abbe de St Pierre ha 1 a plan fo 
aſſociating the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, in order 
1 , Maintain, an and. preſerve. A, perpetual peace. 
Was ſuch an, aſlociation practicable? And ſup- 
fing it had been ſet on foot, is i 
Fay it could have laſted * ? Theſe inquirie 
direckiy lead us to all the, different; ueſtions. 
55 ry 'of. nations, capable of | 
of. civil policy. 


And laſt of of ali, we ſhall. «tab. deans 


rinciples. of the laws of war; and inquire ho 


appened it that Grotius and others Baye been 


Hine ef o45 ex) vi or 


ſo 1 N miſtaken. hy 2 
1 vt ould or be. al I fur 2 22 d, 2 
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. Since 1 At che . ep e for WI que FN 
have been canvaſled in the extract of this project; the reaſons 

againſt it, at leaſt thoſe that ſeem to have any weight, will be 
Sund in e 8125 the end of this. very 
n eee e ee c las 
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a de he malt of of my reaſonings, and tell 
me, that magine we built our ſtryc- 
re. v ach | not per geil were f ſo very ex- 
Þ are © each! <4 4 by ales It is Hives 
5 


55 bp 
phi : 2 8 . wy 145 5 


| 1 5 Now our foun- 
ions are laid, come and exan ine into the ſu- 
— {tru ans Hd, Tf np: and you ile very 
extraordinary things ! 

Then I make him read Telemachus, and FAY | 
y bim in his adventures. We are in 
| "of the happy town of Salentum, and of 
ing Idomeneus, whoſe misfortunes have 
taught. him wildom. By the i way. we meet with 
many who, reſe mble Proteſilaus, and none like 
Philocles. i © is not impoſſible to find 'an A- 
draſtus king of the Daunians. . But let us permit 


the reader to imagine our adventures, or to make 


them for us, with a, Telemachus in his hand; 
and let us not ſuggeſt any of thoſe mottifying =: > - 
Aer which 17 author bignſelf avoids, or 
ma kes againſt, his will WE 23-4. 
But as Emilius is not a king, nor 1 4 deity, 
Ne do 775 give ourſclves any_uneaſineſs at not 
e 8 initate Telemachus and Mentor, 
in 10 benefience to mankind,” No body 


kae 5 ter. an we how to confine outſelves | 


to.our ſtation, and no one has leſs delire to ex - 
ceed theſe baunds. We know that the ſame 
talk. is preſcti bed to all; and whoſoever loves 
that which | 1s right with all his heart, and does 


it with all Kis * has nn his duty. 


Vor. . I 'D * 
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A 
imefas. ius is not 4 
vels, but. bed Hort "#664 "tharf fk ede were 3 
ince ; wette we. kings, we mould be no longer 
encficent ; were we kings; "ad *beneficent, 
we would, unknown. to us, do a thouſand real 
evils, for one apparent Jock Ut ou? dw ima- 
el Pa Were we 5, pl 56802 with 
Wildom, the firſt þ 7d Ag 1 thuſe'to do to 
ourſelves, and to others, "Would be to abdlieate 
= regal dignity,” ar 48 Jevert/td out feln 
tuation. . 
I have taken notice of the ee al 


: di efeats the utility of travelling. | What res . — 


it ſtill tefs uictul to young people, is the manner 
0 which their 4 pri Ine Their 
rernors, more defirovs of amüſement thin 
F = them from town” to town, 
from palace to palace , from, one circle. and aſ⸗ 
Es to l or: if they are men of learn- 
> Ger make them ſpend their time in run 
2 — to care, in viſting antiquarians, in 
rummaging into muſty old records, and «rg 
Teribing ancient infetiptiom. In each country 
they buſy e about paſt venturies; 3 this 
is juſt as if the 01 were to employ their time a- 
bout the affairs 
have been at a great deafof idle expence in 
Ne Bro z the tour of Eutope, they 7 Without 
having obſerved any . Ge of made 
any 8 condugive tc to feat acta 


he Kapital eitſes It A 1 refemble 
one another; the people are jet Kor and 
| ir mn 


diſtant natons ſo that, after 


2 ed. ts 1 * 2 bY 3 r 


8 


3 WW t hoſe are 
not 


* 
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age the 1 Fe, ſhould byſe. to ſtudy the 
manners of punter Paris and 1 London 2 8 
to me ig be much tbe fame” city. . The inhabi- 
tanta differ in their prejudices; but till thoſe 

judices ate all) Numerous in both places, 
my their maxims of life are the ſame. It is well 
known what fort ol men muſt afſemble at court,. 


what manners muſt. flow, from dhe crowding. 


of. peo le; into qne place, and from the i inequa- 
lity of fortunes.” As Toon as "you talk to me 
ining two hundred thouſand 

now immediately their manner 
| The little. more I ſhould learn by be- 
ing on the por, is hot W the trouble of a 


LOEYs Fo. 44 921 241 . 


85 ang ers, © TTY 452 to be 
learn: ke 4 tant rovinces "or unties, 
eld wer kg 5 ny Ny one a- 
| : ton of ſtrangers, and 
e being more fixed, ſeldom _ 
chan 72 5 rank ot copdition in ne. Take a 
* * the c ein as you go throug it z but 
make your obfervatipng in the remote parts of 
e.country, .. The Frenchmen are not in Paris, 
wt. e tk Eng liſh are more. Engliſh 
In th diſtant. counties. than at London; and - 
wards more. Spaniards in. Gallicia than | 


at Madrid. It ig at thoſe great diſtances that 


the real character of the people diſplays itfelf 
vithout 3 280 misture: there it is that the good 
and dad effecks of government are more percep- 
vey 8 at the end of a larger radius, the mea- 
re. the arches is more ar. | 
e neceſſary relations bf manners to govern- | 
ment t hare been ſo well —— in the famous 
N 


- 


| 3s Ae, E. ads 


| 9 ag 157 TE 
Wea Fe 3 660 
bangle of Se 17 55 18 ak the 815 


| SY, 
. 3, that. we bannt do 


ny "0 he's 


| bai than, whe Wear to, b war writer, for the 


n wiedge 'of thoſe relations,” But, in general, 
there. are two. eaſy Wo "rules, to fudge. ot 
he- "relative. goodneſs of -goMament.” "The 
rſt is population. Wherever a country dimi- 
1 in people, t the ſtate is tending to irs ruin; 
and, the. Lars + 0 r be it were 


＋ 12 7 * 


32 


. 1 1 5 x cit? mt 975 po- 
pulation be a. ng ry for a 2 the government, 
and of the manners, of the inhabirants : for if it 
were teal 1 rang ur to other tranſient 
LT then t RES Raga: tht 


e | 
5 05 y force, (for 7 — 51 


7 c of 15 d Abbe de St Pierre e to 
: 000 one ietle remedy "to ee pe aft cu- 


5 9 8 20 01 2 hein ea cher eb. 
e 27% 85 dle mr 'TF 


Grad bu * alt” we 1 6 rittie.” 
3 will got Apply! 
1 that appears on the 
bor Will endeavouf t 7 ae e fol! 1 * of 


* — 
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= from. which 19 50 are all derived... It i is 


faj ann 7 pee bountics. in England for the 
ture: debre, no- 


ol hs "HIP — MD * 


over he fur ace of the. country. . LOe —_ 4 
near ach great cities, and e makes 
| figures, Mile | 


chauſt-and weaken-a ſtate ;- 
they Produce | Any imaginary, and in 
ob: — n4y.z. they c. e money, 
| . — of. a = t is laid that 
Paris, yields as conſiderable a revenue to the 
king. e province: I A that capital 
rather By e.revenue 
ſpects ne e the diſtant counties; 
. Fo . annual 1 income is 
orbed in 0 PAT ver ,Teturning ei- 

| Ia. 29 5þ4 penp Reer e of, into 7 50 king's coffers. 
* that in this age, ſo celebrated 
for political — Sy 7 6 do not ſee that 
France would be more populous by far if Paris 
were annihilated... A. people improperly diſtri- 
-buted,. are of no. EN 20. the ſtate ; bes ſides, 
their numbers are more deſtructive than a de- 
population; for the latter gives only a negative 
ey 3 the former is atten J vic . 
4. is © os ve 


tod orercome the o- 
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| Tar: — ie ande 
to me as were 0 ng. w 
two nations had te b hono of ring work r 
1 * HET - Þ 2 
. e right way of wing a na 
duire into their 12 5 5 
ki vinces. 10 view ed 
abliſhmert, with the ponip/ Jparatus: 
the adminiſtratiem, 18 7 wi anleſs we 
examine: at "the Hime time into Its hature and 
conſtitution, and fee the 1 effects theſe 
ee. the henry of the p. 5 
ral departm vertiment. The dif- 
ference between the 3 appeatance andthe 
internal ſubſtance, being divided among thoſe 
departments, it is only þ comptehending them 
all that this diverſity can be known,” In ſome 
countries, the ſpirit of the miniſtry difplays ir- 
ſelf in che conduct of the delegates and fubordi- 
nate officers; in others, it is neceffar to be pre- 
ſent at a general election of members of parlia- 
ment, to be able to ju age whether they are a 
free people or not: N * tever 
is it poſlible that a perſon who has ee on- 
. iy the large towns, ſhould underſtand the na- 
ture of the adminiſttation, becauſe it ats with 
a different principle and ſpirit in the capita}, 
from what it does in the provinces. Now, it is 
the latter chat conftitute the Sountry, and the 
| inhabitants thereof compoſe the nation. 
This in the hehe the SIO of 5 pre. 
"xinces, in ori us and fimplieity, 
| * ; * : _ 
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| affords 2 general obſervation, to 
motto, and dutremely conlolin —.—— 
. n e 


| e pred their chabatter. It 
. ſhutting themſelves up in towns, and al- 
tering their 8 diſpoſition by ſocial inſtitu · 
| Hons, that they become oorrupted, and change 
u few blemiſnes, ruther of the rxhde than male- 
vdlent kind, into e Urn vices:of a moſt per- 
— t «301 S519 Hate allet | 


of being infected; and by — in leſs nu- 
merous ſocieties with pple of — :Gmpli- _ 
2 y, they preſerve a ſounder it, a truer 

taſte; and greater innocen 2 My 
5 Emilius, however, —— —— eo 


"DF | 4 935% £146 ito 
What influence real 8 oxer the 
vitious inclinations of young gentlemen, i lie- 
de known at preſent : becauſe their governors 
being as ignorant in tu reſpect as themſelves, 
endeavour to divert them from it. Tet I aſfam, 
that a young man muſt either be in love, or de 
_ - debauchee. We are eaſihy impoſed upon by 
appearances. Lou may mention a thoufanid 
Nn who are ſaid to have liveduyery 
| 9 
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be ee young gentle · 
my memory; and it as 


et! ing ed 


88 Icha back to Miſs Lucy, thatin Emilius, to 


Heretusns with the ſame. tender 7 
a hen he ſet out upon his 1577 aud with 

more dtened underftanding;. he 22 
of knowing the different vices. and im- 


— of government, with the differens 
_ of nations. 1 have even taken 


1 0 Gon bim gultivate, tl t 
— — t to men- 
— — . — 


— pr — — = 
—— Prehu ee, 

aſſailed, and ſooner. or 
verpowrted. Nothing is more —.— gout | 
moving this pr ejudice, than an impartial corre- 


tertain-a.gooftl opinion; for as they are free from 
theſe; | prejudices, and. endeavour to refute them 
by hend al ches; own; they: give us a Songs! 
opportunity of, ſetting the one neat the 

and by that means ef avoiding them all. Bea 
is a onſiderable difference! detween eonverſing 
. ee * heirs. 


*$7? 


I tde former caſe; they 


* e reer 


. 


* 


kor the 5 where they Hive, v 
either Ailgulſe ebeit ſentiments, or . them 
to think Sedurabi of that ſpot To long as they 
tende tete! whis they ger 

country, their t s 


r 
—— 


Abated, and theit fen- 


| timents Are 'betome 2 1 ec — 1 ſhould like 


r 


wh the 5 I confulred had ſeen my coun- 
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| ihe I would not e ly for biy 65 injon'of it, 
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travelling rough ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
s, and many of the Jefſer ſtates of Eu- 


rope, during which'time' we hud learmod two or 
three'of the principal langui 
vbſervations on the natural hi 


and made our 
ory , -government, 
arts, —_— and manners of each country, E- 


milius labouring with ge mart appriſed- me 


that our tetm was almoſt expired. Upon which 


I fad to him: Well then, my friend, you re- 


member the chief intent of our coming abroad, 
iyou have ſeen a variety of objects, and you have 
made your remarks: I fhould be glad to know 


their reſult. On what are you determined? ei- 


cher 1 am greatly miſtaken; in regard to my me- 


thad; or he would anſwer” me nearly in the fol- 


Jof manner; bd 4206 L oe N þ ITE 


„n bar am! Ketermined? N * 


«'you" formed me; and not to ald of my own 


accord any other chain to that with which: 1 


4 am bound by nature, and by the laws of my 
M country. he more I inquire into the de- 


ſigns 


get back do Hoe 


neee 1 705 ved wean — in 
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de and are re 0 
« reſtrained by every object. 10 me i pions 
« that to become free, we A log to be ĩnac- 
cc tive; it — to. have no defire of cea- 
« ſing to exiſt. It is you, O my worthy ma- 
« ter, that reſtoned me to m — ys: by teach- 
ing me ta yield: to nec A. it come 
< when it will; 1 ſhall;ſuffer.myſelf j0 be drag: 
« ged away without repining3/and, 25, M de not 
t intend | e -L ſhall; catch at nothing to 
„ keep me from finking- I have inquired, du- 
e ring our travels, whether there were not ſome 
4 corner of the world, in which I could be ab- 
boy 3 at my own diſpoſal: but where is the 
— in which men ceaſe" to be ſwayed 
a ir paſnons ? Every thing duely confdered, 
= 1 even found that my deſire was abſurd ;. * | 
et were I to be connected with nothing elſe ; I 


ec I ſhould at leaſt be dependent on the ground _ 


here I fixed my reſidence: my life would 
et he annexed to that ſpot of earth; 2 Dryads 
« ere to their trees. I am convinced that em- 
4 pire and liberty are terms incompatible, and 
— that I could not be owner of a cottage, with- 
N as oe ne 55 rear” . 

ac 
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Hhe' erat in voti modi. agri non ita magnus *. 
I temembet that my eſtate was the cauſe of 


our reſearches. | You proved extremely well 


ae that T could net poſſeſs my wealth together 


« with my liberty: but when vou deſired 1 


4c ſhould be free, and at the ſame time exempt 
„ from wants, you wiſhed for two things abſo- 


40 -lutely'incompatible; for I could not withdraw 


e myſelf from my dependence on man, without 
«reverting to that on nature. What ſhall I 


c therefore do with the fortune I have received 


«by paternal inheritance ? I ſhall begin with 
v6; :romderiays myſelf independent on it; I ſhall 
„ looſen the ties by which I am bound to it: if 
4% Lam ſuffered to. keep it, it will abide-with 


c me; if it be taken from me, it ſhall not drag 


TY | 


e along with it. I ſhall: give myſelf no un- 


« eaſineſs in order to preſetve it, but continue 
«firm in the poſt where I am at preſent. Rich 
% or poor I Will be free; and free not only in 


< this-or-that particular country, but in every 
part of the globe. In regard to me, the fet- 
4 ters · of opinion are all broken; I know of none 
ac but thoſe of neceſſity. Theſe 1 learned to 
6 wear from my nativity, and T Mall continue 
tc to wear them till the day of my death, for 1 
cc am a man; and why ſhould not I be reconci- 
c led to them When I am free, ſince, were I 4 
c ſlave, I ſhould be obliged to bear their weight 
together with ag of oe ohne N 
ne e K 2 ee 4 Of 


2 1 8 vid d I had a ry Br, 
; A decent. dwelling, ſnu ug, and warm. 
* Prancis's Horace, lib. ti. ſat. 6. 
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1 Of Wk importance is m ſituation on this 


<c earth to me? When I am wich men, I am a- 


'« mong my brethren; where I ind none Iam 
“ {till at home. 80 long as Lam able to remain 


„independent, I have fortune enough to main- 
% tain myſelf in the aMluent manner in which 
I am determined to live. When my fortune 
« attempts to enſlave my mind, I, will freely 
'* relinquiſh-it;z I have hands to work, and 1 
5 will, earn my livelihood; When my hands 


4 fail me, I ſhall continue 80 live, if — 644M 
4 by others; but ſhould they forſake mes I ſhall 


« die; I ſhall die, even af not forſaken, 'for 


5 « dench is not-infliged\as 4 93 


poor, but is u law of nature. At whatever 


_ © time my diſſolution approaches, I defy. its 
<« terrors; it will never ſurpriſe-me preparing to 


© live, nor prevent my haring, n ann 


CC allotment of happineſs. 
„ Such, 8 facher, are my ficm reſo- 
“ lutions. 


« dent like the Dat himſelf; ſince, contented 
< with the actual ſy of things, I ſhould ne · 
% ver repine againſt deſtiny. At leaſt, I have 
<< but one chain, and that is the only one I ſhall 


ce wear henceſorward: a chain in which I may 


« ſafely glory. Come then, give me my So- 
* phia, and I am free, I am happy. 

4 DearEmilius,” I ſhould reply, . 3 
« ſed to hear ſuch a manly. diſcourſe. from your 
„% mouth, and to be informed of your inward 
« ſentiments: This exceſſive detachment from 
« the affairs of the world is not diſagreeable to 


me, when 1 conſider * the ſpring of. „ 


8 


ere I exempt. from | paſſions, I 
<6 ſhould be, in my ſtate of humanity, indepen- 


— 
— 


— 
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« It wilt abate as ſoon as you come to have chil- 
4 dren; and then you will have the character 
«of # prudent man, and be a good father of a 
« family. Before you went abroad, I foreſaw 
4 the effect of your travels; I knew, that upon 
4 2 a nearer view of our inſtitutions, you: 
« would-be very far from honouring them with 
„ confidence which they do not deferve. It 
is in vain we afpire at liberty under the pro- 
& tection of the laws. Laws! where are they? 
« and where are they reſpected? wherever you- 
have directed your ſteps, you have ſeen con- 

& cealed under this ſacred name nothing but 

4 fſelf.intereſt and human paſſions. But the e- 
& rernal laws: of nature and of order, are ſtill in 
„being. They ſupply the place of poſitive 
«laws in the eye of the man of prudence ; they 

are written in the inmoſt receſs of his heart 
«by the bands of reafon and conſcience; it is 
* to theſe he ought to ſubmit, in order to be 
* free, for no man is a flave but he who does 
«wrong, ſince he always acts againſt his will. 
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The baſe/ man carries ſervitude with bim, 
_ « wherever he x 


goes. One would be a ſlave at 
e Geneva and the other free in Paris. 
all Were I to talk to you of the duties of a ci- 
7 «©. tizen, perhaps you would aſk me, where is 


o- our country, and you would imagine you had 
NI, & confounded me. But in this you would be 
ea- * miſtaken,. my dear Emilius; for he who has 


our not a country, has at leaſt a place of his na- 
ard « tivity. There he will always find a govern- 
| ment, and the form of laws, under which he 
to G = quietly live. Though the ſocial com- 


ſife. „ 


has not been obſerved, what does that 
N Z 2. | « ſignify, 


„„ * ! TT 
of * 
8 * 
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. if private intereſt has afforded hint 
« the ſame protection, as he would have recei- 
ved from the general will; if the public vio- 
s lence has fecured him againſt private outra- 
<« ges; if the vice he has feen committed, has 
< been the means. of his ſalling in love with vir- 
« tue 3 and if amidſt our inſtitutions and laws, 
he has diſcovered, and deteſted the iniquity 
ic of their practices? O Emilius, where is the 
« honeſt man that owes nothing te his country ? 


every man living is indebted to her, at leaſt, 


« for the moſt valuable bleſſings in life, the 
. moralit of his actions, and the love of vir- 
tc tue. "Had he drawn his firſt breath in ſome 


lonely foreſt, he: would have lived happier, 


« and enjoyed more d hut having no 
<« inducement to ſtruggle with his paſſions, he 
% would have been of à harmleſs nature, devoid 
of merit; he would, not have had virtue to 
«adorn his mind; and now it is in his power 
6 to be-victuous in ſpite of all his paſſions. The 
% appearance of order alone is ſufficient to at- 
1 tract his affection- The public welfare, tho? 
« only a cloak to others, is to him a real mo- 
«« tive of action. He learns to ſubdue his paſ- 
« ſions, and to faerifice his private intereſt to 
e that of the community. It is not true that 
« he receives no beneſit from the- laws; they 
« inſpire him with courage to be juſt and ho- 
« neſt, even among villains. Neither is it true 
that they have not made him free 5 wan. we 
« taught him to conquer himſelf. 
Lou muſt not therefore ſay, what Sag it 
«. gnify where Lam placed? It is of Ggnifica- | 
* bon you. ſhould: be where you are, —_— 
th 01 
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* of fulfilling your different düties ; and one of 
theſe is an attachment to the plate of our na- 
t tivity. Four countrymen protected you du- 
« ring your N therefore you ſbuld make 
f- your love, now yon are ar- 
«rived at the ſtate of manhood.” You ſhould 


= Hive in their ſociety,” or at leaſt where you = 


1c may be able to do them all che ferviee in your 
«© power; and where they may have arr-oppor-- 
tand in yeed- of Joer affiſtarice.” There are 
« particular circumſtances, in which à perſon 


et may be of more uſe to his fellow - citizens by 
_ © living” abroad, than by reſiding at. home en- 
et tifely. The 


ti u he ought" to be'direRed by his 
«zeal for the public. good; and to bear his ex- 
«iſe without murmurinßz; for even this eile is 
e one of his duties. But you, my good Emi- 

« us, whom nothing has obliged to make ſo 


d painful a ſacrifice, who have not undertaken 


2 the ungratefal' office of telling the truth to 
& mankind, go and live in the midſt'of them, 
« cultivate their friendſ{tiip by ſoctal-intercourſe, . 
«© be their pattern and their benefactor. Your 
ec example will inſtruct them more than a mul- 
* titude of books; and the good actions . 


46 ſee you perform; will make'a greater im pre 


4 fon on their minds, than all the preaching in 


« the world. 


\«'any of the large towns; on the contrary, one 
«of the examples which men of virtue and 
1 goodneſs ought to ſet to others, is the fimpli- 
«' cityof a country life: this is the life of the pri- 


% mitive patriarchs; this the life of the greateſt 
les Ze 3 8 content 
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- 1 and ſatisſaction; this, i in ſhort, the 
e life moſt natural to thoſe hoſe hearts are un- 
e corrupted. Happy, my young friend, the 
| % country where a perſon is not obliged to look 
A for peace in a deſart. But where is that country? 
7. a man of a benevolent diſpoſition finds him- 
45 ſelf confined in the midſt of large cities, where 
& he, ſcarcely mects. with; any but knaves and 

a «. ĩmpoſtors. The encourage ment which. idle 
4 people are apt to receive, in thoſe populous 
ec reſorts, completes the devaſtation of the pro- 
cc vinces, which ought rather to be repeopled 
at the expence of the capital. Every man 
3 3-0 5 who retires from large ſocieties, is merely on 
« . that account. of conſiderable uſe to mankind; 

6. fince their vices are all owing to their flock- 
1 1 «ing together in ſuch multitudes.. They are 
ll < likewiſe. uſeful, when they have it in their 
x e power to revive the ſpirits of the drooping in- 
l | « habitants, to reſtore the love of huſbandry, to- 
1 ee gether with that of their primitive ſtate. I 
fret. an exquißite ſatisfaction, when I reflect 
E . «on, the good which Emilius and Sophia are 
| ec capable of doing in their rural. retreat; 
1 % how. greatly they may enliven the country, 
s and infuſe new ſpirits and vigour into. the 

e minds of the unfortunate peaſants. Methinks 
| | « I ſee the people multiplying all around, the 
| * fields improving in fertility, the lands clothed 
with freſh beauty, the (induſtrious hinds di- 

f | e verted with their toil, and a number of bands 
| e diffuſing abundance and hae throughout 
« the neighbourhood; in ſhort, I think I hear 
„loud ſhouts, of joy and acclamation, in the 
405 midſt of rural ſports, i in praiſe of the happy 
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cc“ it ſhall not remain long in your poſſeſſi 
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pair by whom they were teſtored. The gol - 
2 den —— is; uſually. conſidered. as a chimera; 

« and it muſt ever appear in that light to thoſe 


« whole taſte and.narural inclinations have been 
« corrupted... It is not even true that we regret 
ee that, age, fince we-uſe no endeavour to revive 


8 it, But, you will, ſay, how is that to be 05 


« fected ? oniy ane Vaſa and that 1 Jelpazs 


e namely, cls — „„ 5373 ohio od 


„ This; Fry e 57 revive in 1 
66 neig hbour 


« Va ih Sbould the. phe call you to . 
« ſervice of. 2 . 5 299 


41 


10 this i is! to diſcharge it with ſuch imegrity, as 


on. 
« But do not be apprehenſive of the inconyeni- 


e encies of ſuch an office; while there are am- 
„ bitious men in the world, ſuch as ou will 


«not be called upon to ſerve the ſtate.?... ....: 
Why am not I permitted to deſcribe the re- 
turn of Emilius to his Sophia, at the expiration 


of their courtſhip, or rather the commencement 
of that conjugal love, by which they are ſo hap- 
ily! ** a love founded on eſteem, which 


will 
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will laſt their ode ves; en virtues which do 
not fade with beauty; on conformities of difpo- 
fitron, which render the intercourſe more'en- 
_ deating; and extend the charms'of their union 
to the lateft period of old age. Theſe particutars 
might be atnnfing,; but not uſeful and hitherto 
I have not taken the liberty to mention any a- 


e . ſuck a6 P inragined would 
productive of utility. | Shall I dewiate from 
hs le al de 6b tufton of my performance? 


Noz aud Pat ſenpble, rb of my preſent 


̃ fatigne. Too feeble for a work of an; great er- 

tent, I ſhould” have retinquiſhe@ this, back it 
not been ſo für advanced; but cher it may not 

remain: imperfect,” it 18 time'to ring it to a cbn · 
chifion. 4.6 | bob | 2.17 red i 0) TT.” 
At length 1 behold the de igbtful day, which 
completes Emiliue” happineſs and mine; I ſee 
my labours erowned with facceſs, and I degin to 
reliſn the ſwerts of my feward. Phe happy pair 

ate united by an indifloluble band; their lips . 
: pronounce, and their hearts confirm the ſolemn 
vow of fidelity; in ſhort, they are joined i in'wed- 
lock. In their return from church; inſenſible 
to every object around them, they fuffer them- 
ſelves do be conducted, they know not where 
nor whither. Intoxicated with the bliſsful ſcene, 
they have loſt all perception; a dimneſs has ſci- 
red their EJESs a deafneſs their ears, and they an- 
ſwer only in broken accents: Such is the power 
of delirium ! fuch the weakneſs of humanity : 
man, feeble man, finks undef = Weight of bis 
own happineſs. _ 

There are very fo he ki how to binde 
properly to a young — on the day of mar- 


riage. 


- 
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riage. Some by their formality, and others 
yy their levity, are equally apt to give offence. 
E:ſhould think the beſt way would be to let 
their innocent hearts quietly enjoy the ſoft tran- 
ſports of mutual paſſion, rather than damp their 
ſpirits by inſipid rules of decorum, or put them 
out of countenance, by low and unſeaſonable 


9 * 


ES OG dp, ̃]ꝗ—ũuũut ⸗̃, ] BTL,” 
- behold my young couple in a ſtate of lan- 
guiſhment, which renders them inſenſible to 
the converſation of the company; and ſhall 1 
who would have them enjoy all the days of their 
lives, be the cauſe, of their loſing ſo precious a 
minute? no, let them taſte, let them reliſh and 
enjoy itz nay, let it be to them a ſource of the 
moſt exquiſite ꝓleaſure. I ſteal them away inſen - 
ſibly from the troubleſome croud; and as we 
walk along, I bring them to themſelves, by 
talking to them of an affair in which their inte- 
reſt is intimately concerned. My diſcourſe is 
addreſſed not only to their ears, but to their 
hearts, as Lam well acquainted with the only 
ſubject capable of engaging their attention. 
ne My children,“ I ſhould ſay, & taking them 
both by the hand, it is now three years ſince 
- I beheld the firſt ſpark, of this pure and vivid 
flame, which forms your preſent happineſs. 
It has been increaſing ever ſinee; and I per- 
ceive by your eyes, that it is arrived to its laſt 
degree of viyacity; ſo that benceforward/ it 
can only abate,” Reader „ do not you per- 
cei ve the emotion, the tranſports, the vows of 
Emilius; and the ſcornful air with which So- 
phia withdraws her hand from mine; and the 
tenderneſs with which their eyes proteſt, they 
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will adore each other to the very laſt gelp? Het 
n do as chey pleaſe, and then I proceed- 


8 have oſten thought, that if the happineſs | 


. «an © of lovers could be continued in the married: 
«. ſtate, we ſhould have a paradiſe upon earth. 
An inſtance of this has never yet happened. 


But if the thing be not quite impoſſible, you 
two are worthy of ſetting the glorious exam - 


4 ple, which few will ever imitate. Ale you | 


2 willing, my children, I ſhould tel) you the 
« method I have contrived or tent 
the only one I think capable of ſucceeding.“ 


They looked at each 8 and Eu 07 ws 4 


Smplicicy: | Emilius thanked: me i 

for my receipt, but ſaid, he believed 
30955 und for his part, that was — 
oved of what be faid, and ſeemed 
to e ſame confidence: | Yet, notwith- 
4 gag hot her raillery,. I thought I could difcern 
ſome in her countenance. When 1 
— Bi Emilias, bis ſparkling eyes were feaſt· 
ing on the — 4 44 of his bride; that was the 
only object to which he feemed to 8 


tion; and as for my diſcourſe, it gave him no 


manner of concern. I ſmiled in my turn, and 
faid to myſelf, I ſhall. Fenn 1 ad to ren- 
der him attentive. 

The difference in theſe emotions is ad 


impereeptible, and yet points out a very remark- 


able diſtinction in the two ſexes, quite contrary 
to the vulgar notion, viz. That men, generally 
fpeaking, are leſs conſtant than women, and 
fooner ſurfeited with ſucceſs in love. A woman 
quickly foreſees the fickleneſs''of man, and it 
gives ber uncaligeſs; * is alſo what renders 


her | 


— 
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1 ſalemtidle. of jealouſy. | When the man's 
affection begins to ſlacken, the, woman, deſi- 
rous of keeping im ſteady, is obliged in her 
turn to behave to him with the ſame obſequi- 
ouſneſs, as that by which he formerly won her 
hf ts a Mg weeps, and humbles: herſelf 

ce, but rarely with the ſame ſuc- 

n his greſe are gained, but ſeldom recovered, 
TY affectionate behaviour. I return to my 
Lr nn tho cooling of lore in the * 

„„ 

9 It is an eaſy and Gmple. receipt, (aid 1) 
« it requires. no more chan to continue to be a 
« lovers after you are married.” „ Indeed, 
« R Emilius ſmili 55 1 we thall: oa arab 

7 10 12! 

; x6 More difficulty perhaps, (replied 1.) then 
6, 'you_ imagine; I beg 0. will, POL e to 
ic explain my meaning. | 
6 Bonds that are made too right, are” apt to 

< break. This is the caſe of matrimony, when 
cc ever we would tie the knot too faſt. The fi- 
60 delity it ĩmpoſes on both ſides, is the moſt 
« ſacred of all duties; but the power it gives to 
«| each over the other, is too great. Conſtraint 
« and love ſeldom aſſociate; and pleaſure will 
* not bear command. Do not bluſh, O So- 
« phia, nor think of retiring, God forbid I | 
mould give offence to your modeſtyz but the 
&« ſubject I am upon, is no leſs than the felicity 
< of your whole lives. For ſo important a view, 
64 deign to hear ſuch diſcourſe between a huſband 
« and father, as vou would not dear en may 
© other perſon. 

4 It. is not fo TY the enjoyment, as 2 
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4 e that ſatiates in matrimony; this 
«* is the reaſon that a man preſerves an affection 


% much js for a kept miſtteſs than for his 


« wife. came the ſoft careſſes of love to 
„ be made à duty, and the moſt engaging 

c f affection to be converted into à right? it is 
ce the mutual defire that forms the right; na- 
<©ture knows no other. Ane "teſtrain, 
e but cannot extinguih this righ he 'plea- 
« ſure of love is of 1t{elf more {yg and is 
« it to derive from dull reſtraint a force which 
4 it could not receive from its own charms? No, 
. my children; in the matrimonial ſtate the 

«hearts are tied, but the bodies are free. You 
«owe fidelity to each other, but not compla- 
« cency. Neither of you is permitted to vio- 
e late the vow of fidelity; but neither gf yon is 

Ko 7 to go againſt inclination * 

, "8 = with the other's defires. l 


cc If it be therefore true, my Jear Emilius, that 
" Rs would willingly continue in the charac- 
1 of a lover to your wife, let her be always 


ur miſtreſs and her own; ; be a fortunate, 
é but reſpectful lover; obtain all from affec- 
ec tion, and exact nothing from duty; and let 
be the ſmalleſt favours be always conſidered, not 
« as a matter of right, but as a gracious indul- 
© gence. I am ſenſible that” modeſty ' "avoids 
« formal conceſſions, and requires'ts be ſubdu- 
' &'ed; but can a true lover, Who has any deli- 
60 cacy of taſte, be miſtaken in regard to the ta- 
ce cit Confent? can he be ignorant of the time, 
« when the heart and eyes are ready to grant 
„ hat the lips pretend to refuſe? let each of 
rc © you have the — of. your * and careſ- 
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«ſes, and be at liberty to diſpoſe of them only 

6 when that is Nee to both? Remember, 

« that even in matrimony the pleaſure is not 

. * 'Jawful but in the caſe of mutual deſire. Be 
| „ not afraid, my children, that this law will 
, keep you at any diſtance; on the contrary, 

4 it will prevent ſatiety, and render you more 

b « ſolicitous to pleaſe. Confined ſolely to each 
4 other, nature and love will always bring you 
1 


1 


JT 
3 5 my propoſing theſe conditions, Emi- 
- | - lius began to be vexed, and made ſtrong objec- 
a tions; Sophia bluſhing, held her fan over her 


+ 


1 face, and ſaid. not a word. The. uneabeſt of 
2 the two does not perhaps complain the moſt. I 
bh inſiſted however on the terms I propoſed, and 


made Emilius aſhamed of his indelicacy: on the 
d ther hand, I engaged for Sophia that ſhe would 
it ſign the treaty. I challenged her to-ſpeak ; un- 
a certain whether ſhe would dare to contradict 
s 1 me. Emilius, | uneaſy, and confuſed, conſults 


e, the eyes of the young bride; ſees her embarraſs- 
C- ed; and, by her languiſhing looks, is convin- 


et ced he may ſafely confide in her goodneſs. He 
ot throws hitoſelf immediately at her feet, and with 
1 tranſport kiſſes her hand, then ſwears, that ex- 
ds cept the promiſe of fidelity, he renounces all o- 
a: ther right over her. perſon. My dear ſpouſe, 
It: #. (faid, he, ) be thou the direftreſs of my plea- 
ta- 4 ſure, as thou art the miſtreſs of my life and 
ne, „of my deſtiny. Should thy cruelty coſt me 
nt my life, I ſtill would reſign to thee every 
of right I hold moſt ſacred. I am willing to 


ef. « owe nothing to thy complacency, but all to 
les, „ thy affeQtion. x . F 0 
1 X 4 Honeſt 
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Honeſt Emilius, make Spar: eaſy ; Sophia 


has too noble a ſoul ever to ule thou ſhouldit 
die a victim to thy generoſity. 


At night, upon going to retire, I faid to them 


with all the gravity imaginable ; 6 Remember 

are both at liberty, and that there is no 
“ ſuch thing as conjugal duties between you; 
4 take my word, let there be no falſe complai- 


0 fance. Emilius, will you come away ? So- 


P gives you leave.” Emilius is enraged, 
ready to ſtrike me. And you, Sophy, 
« what ay you? Muſt I take bing away with 
4 me?” The little diſſembler bluſhing, ſays, 
Tes. How charming, how ſweet, an untrut 
more expreſſive of her mind than if ap had | 8 


ven a formal denial! 
The next Man no long er . 


hy with the idea of happineſs; his taſte, his = 


heart, are corrupted by vice. He is grown in- 
ſenſible to an affecting ſcene, and incapable of 


Nee true beauty. O you who form 


ur judgment of conjugal pleaſures, from view- 
ing two happy lovers immerſed in the boſom of 
delight, how faint, how imperfect are all your 
ideas! you have beheld only one half, and that 
"the Wed 
the ſofteſt ſcenes are yet to come. Have none 
of you ever yet gazed on a happy pair, juſt u- 
nited under Hymen's auſpicious 
forth the nuptial bed, and expreſſing, by their 
cChaſte and languiſhing looks, the exquiſite plęa- 
© ſures they avg lately y taſted, the delightful con- 
fidence of mutual innocence, and the ſure per- 
"Tuafion of ſpending all their days in that thrice 
Sappy and ecſtatic union? This is the moſt enga- 


WADE 


indelicate, of the tranſports of love ; 


ands, ſtepping | 
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ging object that can poſſibly be exhibited to the 


heart of man! this is the true picture of con- 


jugal felicity! Yet you have often beheld the 
ſcene without obſerving it, becauſe your hearts 


are hardened, and no longer ſenſible of the de- 


licate impreſſions of love. Sophia, quiet and 
happy; ſpends the day in the arms of her tender 


mother, indulging ſoft repoſe, after a night en- 


joyed in the arms of her huſband. _ 
The day following, I perceived ſome altera- 


tion in the ſcene. Emilius aſſumed an air of 


diſcontent; but I ſaw through the affeQation, 


and could diſtinguiſh ſo much fondneſs and ſub- 
miſtion, that I apprehended no bad conſequence. 


As for Sophia, ſhe was more cheerful than the 
preceding day; her eyes ſparkled with content 


and ſatis faction. She appeared moſt charming 
in company with Emilius, and even diſplayed 
new allurements, with which he ſeemed to be 


rather diſpleaſeeuw. 


Theſe changes, though almoſt inſenſible, did | : 


I took Emilius afide, and found that to his 
great diſſatisfaction, and notwithſtanding all 
the 


remonſtrances he could make, Sophia had 


+ obliged him to lie the preceding night in a ſe- 


parate bed. The haughty bride was impatient 
to aſſert her right. They came to an explana- 
tion before me; Emilius complained very bit - 


_ terly; Sophia joked; but, e my perceiving 

he was very near being angry, the caſt a molt 
languiſhing look at him, at the ſame time ſhe 
ſqueezed me by the hand, and pronounced this 


ſingle word, but with ſuch an accent as pierced 
my very foul; ungrateful: Emilius was fo ſtu- 
8 8 A a 2 pid, 


* 
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pid, as not to conceive her meaning. But 1 


underſtood her, and therefore taking Sophia a 


little aſide, I ſpoke to her in the following man- 


ner: 


60 I perceive (ſaid I) a reaſon of this cart 
© cious behaviour: it is impoſſible for any one 


* to have more delicacy, or to apply it more 
« improperly. My dear Sophia, make yourſelf 
« eaſy; I have given you a man for your huf- 


5 band; be not afraid to take him with the im- 


* perfections of — A ou have had the 


« firſt fruits of his youth; as beſtowed it on 
«© nobody elſe, and he will roar” it a wy 
t time for your fake. © + ; 


«© I muſt explain to you, my dear child; the 


e view I had in our late converfation. Perhaps l 
* you u looked on it only as a contrivance to huſ- 
nd your pleaſures, in order to render them 


more durable. O Sophy! there was another 


te 

« deſign on my ſide, more worthy of my atten- 
c tion. By making Emilius your huſband, he 
66 


is become your chief; it is your buſineſs 


4e to obey him, for ſo it was ordained' by na- 
« ture. When the wife reſembles Sophia, it 
« is proper the huſband ſhould be under her di- 

« rection and influence; and this is alſo a law 
« of nature: it was with a view of giving you 
« as great an authority over his heart, — the ſu- 
<« periority of his ſex gives him over 


« fon, that I a EO you the dire@teſs of his 


« pleaſures. It will coſt you ſome painful de- 
66 wet but you will have the 8 of him, 
« if you know how to command yourſelf; and 
« hat has paſſed already, convinces me, tliat 
40 _ es En art is not ſuperior to your 
4 cou- 


s 
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© cura Lou will long reign over his heart 
. by lots, if you beſtow. your favours with a 
« ſparing hand, and know how to improve 
them. Would you deſire to fee your huſband 
5 « conſtantly: at ens feet? keep him always at 
e ſome diſtance; from your perſon. But let 
your ſeverity — with modeſty, and 
_ © not with caprice; let him ſee you reſerved, 
not fantaſtic: take care, that, in endeavour- 
„ ing to ſecure his love, you do not make him 
4 doubt of yours. Gain his affection by your 
t carefles, and his refpe& by your denials;, 
« let him honour his wife's chaſtity, without 
6 having n to complain ny her indiffer- 
Nene - 
c Thus it 16 my on child, you * acquire 
* his confidenee; thus he will liſten to your ad- 
„e vice, conſult you in his affairs, and come to 
& no reſolution without taking your opinion. 
© Thus you may be able to reclaim him when- | 
* ever he goes aſtray, and to bring him back : 
« by gentle perſuaſion ; thus, in fine, you may 
become amiable, in order to render yourſelf 
«. uſeful, and make coquetry ſubſervient to vir- 
« tue, and love to reaſon. 1. 
„% Do not however imagine that you will 
always reap advantage from this art. What- 
© ever precaution. you may uſe, pleaſures, and 
<< eſpecially thoſe of love, are worn out by en- 
* joyment. But when love has been of long 
© continuance, a pleaſing habit fills up the void, 
and an endearing confidence takes place of the 
„ tranſports of paſſion. Children are apt to 
„ form as ſtrong a tie between the parents, as 
" love Kiel, When you ceaſe to be Emilius's 
, | A 2 : . 6c miſtreſs, 


— 


4 
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reſs, u will be his wife and his friend; 
8 the mother of his offspring. 
en, inſtead of your firſt reſerve, let there 
C So the greateſt intimacy between you; let 


, bl 
11771 


2 


cc there be no more ſeparate beds, 0 more de- 


&« nials nor whimſies. Be in ſuch a manner his 
better half, that he ſhall not know how to live 
«© without you; and that whenever he is gone 
© from your preſence, he ſhall ſeem to be «4 
„ ſent — Himſelf. Tou who behaved: fo 
** well in the management of your father's fa- 
« mily, do the ſame in your own... Every man 
« that loves to be at home, is fond of his 
« wife. Remember, that if your huſband enjoys 
« domeſtic happineſs, you wil be 2 ene wo- 
16 man. 1 

„% With regard to the — atis, —4 nor 
% ſo ſevere to your lover, he deſerves more com- 
« plaifance. - He would be offended at your de - 


4 fſicaey ; be not fo tender of his health, at the 


« expence of his happineſs; and conſult your 
« own. You muſt not expect diſguſt, nor check 
« deſire; you are not to refuſe,” merely for the 
« fake of refuſing, . n the value of 
« your favours. i 
Then bringing 3 rogerhier. again, 1 faid 
in her preſence to the bridegroom; © You muſt 
«© ſubmit to the yoke you have laid on your 
« own ſhoulders. Endeavour to merit its being 
% made light to you. Eſpecially, ſacrifice to 
the Graces, and do not imagine to make 
<« yourſelf. more amiahle by appearing offended.” 
The peace was not difficult to conclude, and the 
reader may eaſily gueſs the conditions. The 
. was s ſigned — a kiſs; after which I ſaid to 
41111. 2 
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my pupil; Dear Emilius, a man has need of 


4 ecounſel and direction during his whole liſe. 


s I have hitherto uſed my beſt endeavours, to 
« perform this duty towards you; here my ca- 
« reer terminates; and I enter upon another. I 


« now refign the authority with which yon have 


« intruſted me and from henceforward, here 
6c is your governor.” P 
By degrees their firſt deliriuni ſubſided, and 
they began to taſte the more tranquil charms of 
the married ſtate. Happy lovers! worthy con- 
ſorts! to pay due honour to their virtue, and to 
ive an idea of their felicity, would require a hi- 

of their lives. How often, upon behold- 


ing the effects of my tender care, has my heart 


beat with rapture! how often have I claſped 


their hands within mine, bleſſing Providence for 


his goodneſs, and heaving the moſt ardent ſighs 
to heaven! how many times have I preſſed my 
lips to thoſe hands ſo cloſely united! with how 
many tears of joys have I bedewed them! they, 
in their turn, were affected, and ſhared my 


| tranſports. Their aged and reſpectable parents 


ſeemed to enjoy a ſecond youth in that of their 
children; they began in ſome meaſure a new life 
in them; or rather to know the real value of 
life; they curſed their former opulence, which 


had hindered them, when of the ſame age, from 


enjoying ſo bliſsful a ſtate. If there be any true 
felicityzupon earth, it muſt be in the lonely ſpot 


to which we are now retired. | 


At the expiration of a few months, Emilius 
came one morning into my room, and embra- 


ceing me ſaid, O my maſter, congratulate - 


« your child, he is in hopes to have ſoon the 
8 | « honour 


1 EMIL IU Gens 


6 — ſo 
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Aer e a father. How arduous a 
6 talk we have to undergo, and how greatly we 
{© ſhall ſtand in need of your aſſiſtance! but God 
« forbid I ſhould trouble you with the educa- 


44 tion of the ſon, after you had finiſhed — 


« the father? God forhid fo facred, and fo a 
c able a duty ſhould ever. be taken out 


e own hands, even were I fo 8 2s 8 | 
good: a choice, in that reſpect, as my 


ents.. But ſtay to inſtruct the young pre- 
<> Give — your direction and advice; 
* find him docilez for ſo long as he 
— he will want your aſſiſtance. I want 
* i indeed now more than ever, when I am en - 


4 tering upon the functions of humanity. Tou 


© have fulfilled your duty; teach me to imitate 
6 your . _ it 18 time 4 855 oro nb 
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Citizens, how they are to! a8 when Mes be 
' knaves, i. 356. $54) (22 be bc 


Citizens, meaning of this end . 147. Tue Fr 8 
have altered tbe idea of n word, ü. 281. 
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Cl mls nas * 8 1. 19951 


Clouds, paſſing between the moon and a child, — 
to the latter immoveable, an the moon ſeems to de 


in motion, i. 388. e 
oy Nek * 21 . — b Ds wh «+ - Collins 
3 p91 oy: p "=". 4 | 
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: Colleen of pitures and books A codes ng 1 


303. {37} 10 344 | 
Galleges,: hana, Bac? Print” a7 
Command: and Oben a; child ſhould : never be made ac- 

quainted with theſe words, i. 116. | | 
" Compad?, See Contract. | 
Compaſr, how we contrived to make om i. 313. 
Competition, when it ought to be no longer uſed as an 

inſtrument of education, 1. 332. 

Compilers, modern, ii, 295. 
Condamine, M. de, an extraordinary fact related by 

him, ii. 131. 

Confidence, the way Hg gain that of perſons whom we 
want to reclaim, ii.'114. : 

. are generally nurſes i in the ancient | ad i. 


For oa the beſt-of e, i TRIER &c. Affords 
. greater light than all the philoſophers; iii. 122. O- 
— ere ii. 176, 177. n ſo little n 
ed, 1 | | 
Confolations, what turn may de given to them i in order 
to mortify ſel love ii. 830. 
Contract, or compact, ſocial, iii. 244. productive of 
a moral and collective body, 243. The only funda- 
mental law, 244. Has need of no other ſecurity than 
the public force, ib. Renders man freer than he 
would be in the ſtate of nature, 245. 
G ntradictions to the ſocial order, their ſource, ki; 37. 
- Convents, i. 8a. Better for young ladies than to be e- 
ducated at home, iii. 25. Oc. Real ſchools of co- 
quetry, 75. | 
Conventions and duties pave the way for all crimes, i. 
142. 
Coguettes, their arts, iii. 67. Have no authority over 
their lovers in matters of i importance, 86. 
-Coſmegraphy, 'firſt-tefſon in it, i. 300. _ 
Country furniſhes the town with a perpetual fupply of 
people, i. 53. | 
Courage, where we are to look for it, vo 43. 
Cradle, i. 5. . 4 
2 of children, 2 68. TE; 
ultivation, one of its principa eats. 3 is to reep thing 
. ä as poſſible, ii. 49. go 
B b 2 Curiofity, 


| Decemvirs, iii. 81. 


N DK X 


Curlaſtig, Its firſt ſource; 1. 494. In what nde tend 
unfolded, 6. What fort of curiofity would actuate 
A philoſopher who was baniſhed to a deſart iſland, 
295. Why aphilofopher has ſo much 2 _ 

_ a ſavage ſo little, $62: $5 NH 


Ciefeas, V 
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| 8 1. 45, 46. 355 


Darius in Seythia, ii. 247. The eat ent him by te 
* of that country, ib. Marches back in a OP, 
24 

Darkneſs, children mould be uſed to it betienes; i. os. 

Death, in what manner it becomes the moſt terrible of 
all evils, i i. 99. In what manner its approach is not 

5 armed with its ufual terror, 214. The idea there» 
df is not ſoon imprinted on very e 15 — rg 


N 


1 37. 5 - Pak LF ” 24 8 
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Declalining, i. 236. if ai n 
2 „ Pagan, how they cams! to be imagined, 3 . 


99. 
8 the way to make good. ones, ; x60. j; ; 
Debt lo fociety, in what manner it is diſcharged, i 
359. n : 
Democracy, what meant byit; ; ſuitable to ſmall tates, 
1. 2 4:23:99 | 
Dem Bun, eser Cicero, A. 294: - T. reeht 
Dos Canter F. nay; 136. G %õ ft not 75 050: 


Dependence on things and on men, ii. 106. The former 
I 7 — 95 5 


is not prejudicialtoliberty, 19. 
Deſigning, reflections on that art, i. 244. Oc. IF? 
Deateronomy, ii. 197. Mitigation of one of its laws, 


iii. 12. 


; Dial-gue, moral, between Ge gr 75 and big pupil, i . 


117 NI hates n 

D, ii. 243. PH! 5 : 2 . i 

Diogenes, ii. 247. a1 61 Sis 947 n TITS 
Di ſorder, moral, hive it en de . ONES. 


Diſtances, the manner of ore rm ere 25555 to * 
| ene 63. 1 er 


un 


x 
* 


. 


" oh 


rentage, and for what reaſon, i 


—_— 


Docility, its effeQs; of that required ane 
320. 


 Dogmas important, Which; i; 166. 4 rie 
Domeſtics, we: ſhouid have but few, ii. 301. 


Dominion . opinion 5 like every thing elle, i * 


103. 
Dre 73 fine; its inconveniency, ii, 305. The education 
Ml ter girls, in this reſpect, is contrary to good 
tit. 39. Expenſive dreſs dftinguiſhes: the for- 
Kune; but does not. embelliſh the perſon, 40. f 
Drydds, iii. 268. 


Durior, (M. de,) ſeveral of his maxims relative to po- 
nteneſs, ii. 284. 


| Duty, wrong to impofe any on children, i 7 119. 5 


ſequence of that indiſcretion, 76, W hat is to be fob- IE 
Em hence in its. N 11 | 


E 
abate; kiodiferens ſpecies, 1. 4, 9. © Oppuſtion be- 
tween” them, 7. Choice, 7, 13. End, 4. Meaning 
df this word — the ancients, 13. Begins at our 
dirth, 46. 1s not divided, 35. The proper inſtru- 
ment for conducting it, '122. Importance of retard- 
ing it, r25. W 129. Ought to be hevely 
5 ib. 
Education excluſive, prefers expenſive inftru&tions, i. 
2413. 
Education natural, ought to qualify man for all buman 
conditions, i. 37. 
Education vulgar, excuſes children e learning to 
think, i. 185. What turn of mind it gives them, 186. 


Equcation ought to be different for the two ſexes, iii. 


18. The way to extend the good effects thereof to e- 
very part of life, 177. 


Eleguence, a fooliſh way 20 | teaching it to . 


883. The true way of teaching it, 89. 
Emilius, why he is ſo long before he appears on the 
ſtage, i. 34. Is opulent, and w by, 37. Of noble pa- 


| An orphan, and 
in what ſenſe, ib. The firſt thing he ought to learn, 


89. - Muſt have no fwaddling cloaths, 55. Muſt have 
vo puddings, nor go-carts, nor leading-ftrings, 90. 
. he is to be . 9 in * 52, 130. 


dialogue 


I N. DT EAN 


Will never learn any thing by heart, 170. In what 
manner he learns to read, 18 1. to deſign, 244, to 
ſwim, 216. Will drink cold water when he is warm; 
à precaution, 209. Advice given him in regard to 
5 perſons ſurpriſing him in the night, 230. His adven- 
=O ture at the fair, 307. His firſt leſſon in coſmogra- 
* phy, 300. in ſtatics, 3 15. in natural philoſophy, 317. 
EG A deciſive term between him and me on all occaſions, 
821. A. queſtion. which I ſhall ſarely ſubjoin to all 
bis interrogations, ib. How I make him ſenſible of 
the utility of finding out the place of the ſun's riſing, 
324. His library to confift of a fingle book; its name, 
333. He is his own rival, 332. A queſtion that 
would ſcarce excite attention in another perſon, is 
intereſting to Emilius: example, 347. Why ſo kt - 
tle taken notice of by women in his infancy, and ad- 
vantages thereof, 351. Why I am willing he ſhould 
learn a trade, 361. What trade I chuſe for him, 
373. Makes two apprenticeſhips at the ſame time, 
374. In what manner 1 commend his work when it 
is well done, 376. A queſtion which he puts to me 
upon diſcovering that I am a man of fortune, and niy 
anſwer, 378, Cc. He is a ſavage formed to live in 
inhabited towns, 383. He is not in a hurry to an- 
© . ſwer my queſtions, 384. He knows the utility of 
whatever he does, and the reaſon of whatever he be- 
licves, 388. His progreſs at twelve years old, 279. 
At fifteen, 390. Is not falſe like other children, ii. 
Q 28. It will be late before he comes to know what it 
is to ſuffer and to die, i. Impreſſions he will re- 
ccive from the ſtudy of hiſtory, 69. Will not tranſ- 
form himſelf into the different characters he reads in 
hiſtory, 72. Forms too ſound a judgment of others 
to envy their lot, 75. May grow vain of his ſuperi- 
ority, 16. Remedy againſt that vanity, 77. OW 
de is to be made acquainted with the affairs of the 
world, 85. He is ſond of peace, 86. He does not 
talk with vehemence, 89. Neither is he cool and 
phlegmatic, ib. Extent of his ideas, and elevation 
of hit thoughts, 92. Refuſes his attention to every 
- thing above his capacity, 106. To what ſect he ought 
to belong, 108. Attams the age of mon 
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His firſt ſetting out into the world, 222, Cc. His 
behaviour towards the fair ſex, 282. What adyan- 
tages he will purſue or neglect, 286. Sets out with 
his governor from Paris, iii. 126. Their travels, 132. 

Come to their zourney's end, 133. Well received by ; 
Sophia's father, x34. Beginning of his courtſhip, 6 
135. Goes and lodges, he and his friend, at the di- 
ſtance of fix miles from Sophia, 145. Returns to her, 
149. Talks to her, and has a-fayourable audience, 
152, Oc. Admitted upon the footing of a lover, 
160. Gives lectures to his miſtreſs in different arts 
and ſciences, 162. Ge. Quarrel between the two 
lovers, and an what account, 166. Reconciliation; 
Emilius ſteals a kiſs from Sophia, and on what o- 
ſion, 167. Is reprimanded by Sophia's mother, 168. 
With what kind of jealouſy he is likely to be diſturb- 
ed, 175. Is not changed by love, 179. Different vi- 
ſits to Sophia, 18 1. Ge. His occupations on the 
days he does not viſit Sophia, 185, Oc. His liberali- 
ty to the poor, c. 186. In what manner he was 
overcome by Sophia in running a race, 190. Is vi- 
- fted in his ſhop by Sophia's father, 5. By Sophia 
in company with her mother, 1b. Refuſes to go back 
with them, and upon what account, 192, Ge. Stands 
godfather to a peaſant's child along with Sophia, and 
on what occaſion, 200. Adviſed by his governor 
to leave Sophia for a little while, 212. His uneaſi- 
neſs and perturbation on the ocaſion, ib. At length 
_ obeys the orders he receives for his departure, 217. — 
Promiſes to return after two years ſeparation, 218. 
Inſtructions relative to his travels, 23 2. GS. How 
greatly improved at his return, 237. The reſult of 
his obſervations during his travels, 268. He returns 
to Sopiia, . 275. He marries her, 276. Acquaints 
his goyernor with Sophia's pregnancy; 287. Enga- 

2 ges to ſpend the remainder of his days with them in 

| | quiet, 288. | bun 1 FR IIFIDTS © I. i 

| E mpedocles reproaches the Agrigentes, ii. 33. 

| Englos (Mademoiſelle de F,) ii. 70, 1. 

N Engliſh eall themſelves a good - natured people; i. 266. 

|  Engliſ6 girl, only ten years of age, played extremely 

. well on the ſpinet, i. ... 

| ft eee nt vigeora 2 FEagliſ 
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N DUE X. | 
Engli iſh N 2 e 
225. | 
Envy is bitter, and why, ii. 7. . 
. torn his foreſight of no uſe Wan "Y 97. "= 
pitaph, modern, A to that of Satdanapalus, : 
ii. 932 
Error, the 27 way to aid it i is to continue i in igno- 
"range, i. 382. 
Errors 2 {tone ai alſo e errors vin o Judgment; exam 
ple; i. 380. ; 
Eternity, iii. 3577. e js 
Foils annexed to infancy, i. ry en eee , 
_ Evil;, phyſical, leſy'ſevere than the others, 4. 28. LI 
Evils, moral, conſiſt all in o auge except one, i. 99. 
r 


Evils of the mind, or inwa ſufferings, contuered as 
nothing at all, ii. 38. 1 


Euripides, what he ſays of Jupiter, e 
Extefs of indulgence 5 rigor to be avoided, i. 110. | 
Exerciſe of the body, whether it hurts the operation 

"of the mind, i. 1874. 

Exit (I), the firſt truth that frikes us, by 129. pH 
Exiftence of objects and ſenſations; the ſecond truth we 
* learn; ii. 129% 13. Rig 8 


E xplanations in diſcourſe, make very little te anke 
"on n children, i. © 7 108 
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Fades etittice they b be oper rt Ahern, i. eo. 
"Analyſis" of one of thoſe of La Fontains,' 172, etc. 
Their moral examined, 177, ete. The proper time 
for ſtudying them, U. 85. The moral ought not 1 
D expreſſed, 15. Mae 
Faces handforier than the tnkfks; "A 49. e e ei. 
Faces do not change with the faſhions, 1. 495; 1 
F. ns 2 e err in man, the eaofe of his 
mi 
Faith of een, on what it depends, i ü. LIN 
Fanaticiſm, i it. 217. 5 
Fancies of ſpoiled children, i. u 
Father, his taſk, i. 30, 31. Outzht to give n no o prfer- 
ence to any of his children, 29. | 
Faults, (the age of,) the proper time for fables, ii. Ir, 
elicity of man upon earth merely negative, i. 95. , 
emales 


I; N D E X 


Femalts of animals have no thame in the preſence of the 
males, iii. 9. _ no defires when their wan: ow 


 Fetiches,, FO lt bye F n 


Fire- arms, i. 63. : 

Fontenelle, his — in {had to the - difpute about 0 the 
ancients and the moderns, ii. 294. 

Forces i in what it conſiſts, i. 97. At what time of life 
man poſſeſſes the greateſt relative force, 291. In 
what manner he ought to employ the ſuperabundant 
part of it, 16. 

Fore/ight, the ſource of our miſery, „er- 

Foraſgbt of q quants denotes a maturity of W 
hi: 348. We 

Foreſt of Montmorency, i. 325. 


French have but a ſurperficial knowledge of athen na- 


French and Engl ih compared i in regard to travelling, 


French, was, renders their manner of chte ain. 
greeable, i. 84, 238. 


Franies gilt, what they are good for, i. 6. 
raves forward, nes ii. RS: 76 : 


"4 2 * . 
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. Gatety; a very dubious. ee 1. 7 1 5 


Galetea's apple, iii. 68. 
9 gantry, in intrigues of this ſort; the lover has agreat> 
er hatred for his rival than audio bor, his miſtreſs, 


{ ili. 174. : 


45 or amuſements to geceive theappetite,by whom, 
and on what occaſion invented, 1. 272. 
Gaming, the reſource of the indolent, ii. 303. 
Gaures, the mildeſt people in the world, i. 236. 


Geneva, the inhabitaiits of that city would not be free 


at preſent, if they had not been able to walk bare» 
. footed; i. 431 | 


Griggs © perſon of genius has often the appearance of 


ſtupidity in his childhood, i, 156. 

Geography, the notion which children have of it, + 164. 
The firſt leſſons therein, 303. 

Geometry, whether it be true that children learn 1 i. 
159. Our manner of teaching it — as * on 

85 


— 


IN DU E X. 


fancy as on reaſon, 247. In what manner 'Emilius 
learns the elements thereof, 8. 


Geometrical figures, eakes cut in that manner, i. 250. 


Germans, their continence, and the effects thereof,” ii. 


236. Their reſpect for the fair ſex, iii. 8 1. 


_ Girls; fond of dreis almoſt from their eradle, iu. 24 19. 


- Their occupations, 28, etc. More decile than boys, / 
30. Their undetſtanding ripens earlier than thoſe of 
boys, ib. Earlier affected with the ſenſe of 'decency 
2 and virtue, 47. Should not learn to read and write 
| betimes, 31. but perhaps to caſt up accounts, 15. 

Above all, they ſnould be inured to conſtraint, za, 


33. and for what reaſon, #6. They are in every thing 


upon the extreme, 34. from whence ariſes many vices 
particularly to women, ib. Their agreeable prattle, 
47. The motive why girls careſs one another more 
than uſual in- the preſence of men, 49. Are lai 
under an apparent reſtraint, and for what reaſpn, 76. 
The way to render them really virtuous, 85. The 
_uthortywhich they acquire by that means, 86. Ex- 
- ample, 1b. In what manner they were educated: at 
Sparta, ag. Liriſe girl, their diſike to reading and 
writing, 31. More cunning than boys, 36. Example, 


37. We ſhould encourage their prattling, 48, ete. 
Advantage thereof, ib. 


Gluttony preferable: to vanity, as an excitement tochil- 


2 i. 263. 


o incomprehenfible, li. 143, 133% x65. Powerful; 
good, juſt, 157, 165. Immaterial, 163. Eternal, 
164. Intelligent, and how, ib. Much better not =: 

mention his name at all to children, than to give them es 
falſe ideas of him, 105. 
1 of all the attributes, the moſt eſſential to the 
eity, i. 70. 
Goods 4s evils of human life examined, 1.93. te. 9 
Geſpel, its holineſs, ii. 217. 45 
Government, political, aw idea thereof ſaficient for Aa 
child, i; 345. Signification of this word, iii. 243. Its 
different forms, ib. The moſt active of all that of a 
# fingle'perſon, 252. Eaſy and plain rules, to judge of 
. the relative goodneſs of governments, ib. The ſpi- 
rit thereof is not the ſame in capital towns as in the 
dinant * 259. #- 
Governor, 
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dis pupil, 35. - Should not conſider himſ 


Hearing, the i — of that 


. 


Corernor, the firſt qualification requiſite for one, i. 
Goner * qu 27 qu! one, i. 30. 


e way to avoid any ;culty | in chuſing one, 31. 

,” Ought to be young, 34. Whether he ought to have 
© finiſhed his courſe of education, #6. Ou ught to chuſe 

elf as ſepara · 
ble from his pupil, 38. Ought not to undertake the 
care of a diſtempered child, 39. Ought to have an 
authority over every 1 be is delirous to repre · 
ſent. to his „139. BY: to ſerve an appren · 
\ticeſbip together with Wa Ke 337. Abuſes to be 
avaided in their Joint labour, 246; Foundation of the 
e confidence which, his: pupil, ought always to; place in 
"e * Hom they ought ta behave in regard tothe 


n by their pupi Frog r e 


Cries a falle dignity, i AJ 77. = 
ee a ſentiment. natural to the human breat, is 
3+: The way to excite it in the wind of e per 
on, 54. 
Grotius N in regard to politic lam. i 11 23 7 Pup 
- bliſhed nothing but. talſe: princaples, on be nigh richt of 
Gr, 256. 21 er T6571 of LY ane 
mas rep a *. A 1. Inn ett | 
Habit is not 8 %%% 'Fhe 700 en we mene 
2 rmit a child to contract in he fi 
hence proceeds the influence of daß, * I; Tic 
habit of body ſuĩtable to exerciſe, different from that 
ſuitable to inaction, 220 
Halite, the Abe art 4 10 thoſe EY we imagine to 
be contra children, are ot real, ii in. 279. 
Happineſi of . —_— in what. it conſiſts, i. 329. _ 
3 there be an equal meaſure of bappineſs.in . 
tes in life, ii. 5 5. We judge of happineſs too much 
appearances ie Tbe end of every ſenſible, be- 
E 


[ings ili. 20%» road to it Preſented by Aer, 
202. 


Harm, to do, none 25 917005 body is the Giſt and principal 
11010 


leffon of mora phy, 1, pho: n 
enſe i. 


25. The adve 
= organ „erer to it, ä 
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1 
of laying its gelires under fore eſtric⸗ 


tions; ji, 27 | 
er, manner e N TR, 
ercules, ii. fo b 
Hermes, i. a” 3 
Herodotus juoted, qt 1 465, 273, Ad of anne 
iii. 225. Inu iciouſly ridiculed, 228. . eee 
15 e i; r 5 city of ire" * 
ory is not a to the capa chi 
4. e e 165. The ri e eee 
. 66. - Calurtipiates: menk ud, 61. Never pg] 
2 e icture of events, ib. In what reſpect it — 
-'z' reſemblance to romances, 62. Ought to 
facts without drawing characters, 633 ere, It e Ta- 
ther lun ee eee. of actions, yp of” men, 65. Mo- 


TN 34 % * +3 : of 


| 8 ry has 50 cha 3. ih VR In 
Ho pare es he gave to a Tae, . 0. ** what 
fenſe 'his mean is true, 112. [Quoted Dn ine 


& to politic la, i 
— iſe, tion” ere e 
co the nrſt duty of man. f. 1.53. In what it 
cConſiſts, ii. 27. In what manger it is excited and 
encouraged in the breaſt bf a * youhg man; 295 335 
Maxims to that purpoſe, 30, S939. | 


unting. See 
Aa, caſe of th eee 44. N -ar Ma N 
Hygieine, i. 46: 1. 44» p ö 1 5 259 
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14ealifts, their chimerical JiſtivEticns, . (7 
e from images, i. 158, and from ſenſations; 
The manyier of formi thern, is the character- 
1 0 of the mind, . What is meant by ſimple i- 
Geas, 15. Comparative a and numerical are not ſen 
tions, ti. * ER, Hove the — 
Tors, 1 uftice an on 1 everywhere 
ines Let Avg ed diſtinct from natural a 
tions, 124. ETA en 
Ea fuceeſſod, in what mander pe bawẽ the ſen! 
tion of our b Bat 10 70) 
EP is public: de, j. 55. 'The way to ms 
_-clulgren of 1 
| ieee, 


— 


1 N DE X. . 
Iabmeneus (another) an objet of Emilius's inquiry, 


ET 


Fealou in love owing to nature, ii. 172. Proof taken 
6 from brute animals, 10. Depends F on the 
wer of the ſex, ib. Its motive is founded rather 
in the ſocial paſſions than in the original inſtinct, 174. 
Imagination, or fancy, extends the meaſure of poſſibi- 
| Hties, i. 97. Transforms the paſſions of limited be- 
ings into vices, ii.-22. 
Imitation, the foundation of the beautiful in the polite 
arts, ii. 289. 


Indigeſtions, how to prevent children.from . any, | 


i. r 


Infants, i, . — el. 


* - ® 


nite; 41, FOO, x 
has „ — BY Be man, i ii. 53. Whatitis owing 


Fi in what manner it is made, i, . Ninas 
1 of knowing, that: 3930. 67 


Inoculation, i. 234- | 
Vuſtiuct, how 1 — a fentinjant; 3 ji. 9% 2 Yo 4 
Infirudion given to-ehildren, i. 222. 2 3 re- 
tarded as much as poſſible, i. 182. -Ought to b 
without rivals or competitors, 332. 
Inflrudtions. of nature are ſlow, thoſe of men prema-- 
FE a ii. 9. 
Inftruments, mechanical, the great number of them 
prejudicial to dexterity and ſagacity,ri i. 376. 5 80 
diner work, i. 73. 


& + 
Wt a 


o judge, differs from feeling, and in what,. ii. n 


Belongs only to an actiyę or intellggent being, 132 


| 1 active and paſſive, i. 379. Diſtinction, 7b. 


Juicer nouriſhing, ought to be. an 0 enn 
foods, i. 51. 


Tulius Camillus, ii. 24% + 


Zuftice, to what our firſt notion of it is owing, Lon 125; 
ee human, the principle thereof, ii. 534. 
uftice you goodneſs are not e moral er boy 
Juvena ee i. * ihn 
; | : : * 5 1 | g 45 — . 
itchen, bed 3 FF 
ite, i. 288. 


Knowledge, a choice stete be . of of jets + 
«| dapted 


IN D E X 


dapted to the human underſtanding, 4. 293. Well 
viewed in its ſeveral connections and relations, pre- 


vents our Dirt hing, any e for e 
we N „ 5 
: TIF ry 42 T * I. Heim Nan GUAN gi 
tin in. 35. £19 1281 
3 whether bs car. de proper for chil 
ren, i. 170. 
Language, natural, i. 65. 5 
0 Languages, whether th Fes fudy thereof gi 8 for 
children, i. 161. Why children are — 2 
| languages by way of preference, 163. A _— never 
A learns more than one, tb, : 
Lau of politics, iii. 237. Law of force, 440 lav 
ö | - of: nature, 239. Law of ſervitude, 242. Law of 
; : property, 245. Law of ſovereignty, 244 etc. _ 
of nations, 256. Law-of war, ib. 
Laws, what is wanting to them, to render them free 
i. x07. Favour the ſtrong againſt the weak, ii. 37. 
Laws of nature, in our inquiry after them, we: — — 
not take facts for reafons, i. 317. Example taken 
from gravity, il. | 
Leading. Arings have a bad effect on children, i. 90. | 
* are wider from the truth than wy ror 
382. 
Eagle, perten. ili. 251. | n on aan red 
Leonidas, ii. 217. 
Le "oY F more in adio than in words, 


Liberty; the chief of all bleſſings, i. x04. | Liberty well 
regulated, the only inſtrument of good education, 122. 
TL.ibert), in what it conſiſts, ii. 153. Its immaterial 
; principle, 154. For what reaſon it was given us, ib. 
Conſequences of the good or ill uſe of it, 183, ec. 
term incompatible with that of empire, iii. 268. and 
3 with exemption from wants, 269. In vain do we 
4 5 | aſpire to it under the protection of the laws, 27. 
* Is in no form of government, ib. but i in the" ende 
-_ a man who is free, 16. 
VF Library, Emilius's, i. 333. 
Ue of fact and right, i. 144. Neither of them is natu- 
3H ral to children, #6. etc. 


Life, i @ governor in looking aſter a uſeleſs life, loſes | 


2 


* 


— 


time bien he bad defigned to > onda enhan- 
Ling its value, i. 39.- At what time that of the indi- 
." vidual properly commenceth, 91. We ought to let 
Children enjoy the pleaſure of i it, 92. Old men regret 
the loſs of it more than young ones, 100. A hard 
fe increaſes the number of agreeable ſenſations, 211. 
Human life, its greateſt dangers are in the begin- 
_ ming, 92. Short in many reſpects, ii. 3. Toner 
lives preferable to hiſtory, 65. 3 
Lith barge, i. 358. 
2 live, what is meant by it, i. 14. 3 
,ocke, Mr. is agaioſt giving. drugs to children, 3 i. 43. 
3 Examination of his maxim, that we muſt reaſon with 
them, 16. His manner of making a child gene- 
rous, 149. He is for having children learn to read 
with dice, 18 1. Inconſiſtency of this author in re- 
rd Ly thei drinking, 208. What trade he fis ſor 
2 is gentleman learn, 365. Recommends the 
dying the nature of ſpirits before that of bodies, 
. 97. Proved againſt him that matter is incapable 
cok thinking, 150. At what time he has done with 
his pupil, i. . 
Lord, à great one, fallen to poverty, i. 356. 
Lotophagi, i. 267. 
| requires a return . 125 13. Sees better wn we, 
1 ws Fixes our natural inclinations, 56. Paſſions mh 
which it is attended, . 
Love of [elf the ſource of all our 1 $i. 8. Al- 
ways good and conformable to order, 9. What ſort 
of ns ſpring from it, 10. Why it is never ſa- 
_ tisfied, 11. What ſort of paſſions ariſe from it, ib. 
Becomes pride in great ſouls, vanity in little ones, 13, 
Ho it is transformed into a virtue, 95 A „ | 
, quitable ſentiment, iii. 175. 9 
| ucretia, ii. 172. 
| en. in what manner Oy, diverted their hunger, 


M 
Machines, the 1 number of them f ighten boys, 
| and diverts their attention, i. 315. ould make 
our own ourſelves, ib. By aſſembling Les a number 
| of them, we find no reſource within ourſelves, 316. 
Magiſtrates, meaning of that word, iii. 249. Three 
1 C 0 2 wills 


f 


%. 
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| 2 eſſentially different in the perſon of the magi- 
JJJGGͥꝙ́: : OE OC FE I tn. 
Man, by what means he forgets to die, i. 443. His 
_ * breath ie mortal to his own ſpecies, 33. Strong of 
himſelf, is made weak by ſociety, 102. Ovght to be 
armed againſt unforeſeen accidents, 233. Is the ſame 
in all ſtates, 357. What renders him eſſentially good 
or bad, ii. 11. Ought' to be grown' up before he 
knows the female ſex, 49. Onght not to be ſhewn 
in maſquerade to a pupil, 58, With what difficulty 
he thinks, and when once he begins, his cogitation 
never ceaſes, 95. A man running from one ſtudy to 
another, to what compared, i. 305. A man of the 
world, is all diſguiſe, ii. 44. In what the natural 
felicity of man confiſts, f. 319. A man living in a 
rg ſtate of nature, very different from a man living in 
the tate of ſociety, f. 383. ii. 998. Man what rank 
be occupies in the order of things, ii. 146. Com- 
poſed of two fubſtances, 148, 159. The manner of 
- - their being united is incomprehenfible, 137, 181. 
His dignity, 146. It furniſhes him with a new mo- 
tive of gratitude, 147. Author of moral and phyfi- 
cal evil, 156. Why he is agreeable to à woman, 
iii. 7. His dependence on woman, and in what, 9, 
21. His politeneſs more officious than that of the 
woman, 48. Natural judge of the woman's merit, 
97. Deſigned by nature to be ſatisfied with a fingle 


— 


nn 
: 
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- woman, 173. The fame in every age, i. 
Mankind, why I mention them fo late to my pupil, i. 
340. The unreaſonableneſs of their complaints of 


the ſhortneſs of life. iii, 27. 
: .. JR EO TE) OY Open NN ON 
„ Manners, how they may be reformed, i. 21. How a 
child will be prevented from prying into thoſe of his 
overnor, 190. e e e 
e ee 
Marcel, a dancing maſter at Paris, ii, 209. 
Marriage, its firſt inſtitution from nature, iii. rx. The 
moſt ſacred of all engagements, ii. 252. Diſpropor- 
'. tioned marriages, the cauſe thereof, iii. 117. Happy 
- marriages, on what they depend, 76. n Fatt 
Maſks, how to prevent children from being afraid of 
them, i. 62. ere | ad gs : e 
Maſter, governed by a child, 1. 188. 
74 : \ "+ -4F [i g Mate- SN 
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F unn i. 149. 77 
Materialifts, their chimerical digin lions, 1 125. Their 

-reaſoning compared to that of a deaf perſon, 151. 

: Matter, its natural tate, ii. 134. 1s e e e 
ing, 144, 150. 

Maxims of behaviour in regard to children, i. 73. 

Maxims relating to pity, ii. 30. 


Meagre diet — ang by the ſeaſoning, i 1. 31. 


"res: new, i. 242. 
Melancholy, a friend to pleaſure, A. 8 
Memory, children have no real memory, is 139 1 
the kind uy memory which they have is cultivated, 
e 
1 a tragedy written by Euripides, li. 103. 
Meridian, to trace, i. 306. An adventure which it oc- 
caſioned, 307. 
Meral choſen as a mean term for exchange, i. 346. 


Method of learning the ſciences with leſs facility would 


- be uſeful, i. 317. 
ilk; whether it - be indifferent to whaſe the mother's 


| wm, or that of a nurſe, i. 20. Is ſerous at firſt, 


and grows afterwards conſiſtent, 47. Is a vegetable 
ſubſtance, 49. Curdles always in the ſtomach, 50. 
Mifery of man renders him humane, ii. 6. . 
| naries, ii, 209. 
Monarchy, what, in, 454. Suitable to W kingdoms, 
255. Suſceptible of partition, 16. Example, #6. 


Money, why invented, i. 345. Is only the means of 


comparing, 1b. Every thing may be uſed as money, 


346. W by ſtamped, ib. Its nie, ib. The moral 


effects of this invention cannot be N to chil. 
""__ ib. 


Monkeys of Laban, ii. 99. 
Montagne quoted, i. 203, 214. 
HMonteſguieu quoted, iii. 238. 


Moon, the clouds paſſing over it af We it dem 1 


move in a contrary direction, i. 380. 

3 the manner of teaching it to children, i i. 2x6. 
The only moral leſſon ſuitable to children, 152. Mo- 
N and polities ought not to be treated ſeparately, 
ji. 356. The moral of fables examined, i. 177. The 

- - moral: of fables ouglt not to be expreſſed; n 

Morocco, what Montague fays of one of Its kings, ; i. 
INS ; 
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. N D E x. | 
Motion is nad eſſential to matter, ii. 133. Of two ſorts, 


134. Whether that of animals, ſpontaneous, #b, 


Proof of a firſt-cauſe, 135, 137. It is by motion we 
2 that there are bodies diſtinct from auen 1 1. 


Mite, La, quoted, and on what occaſion, OA 299. 


Muſcles of the face more flexible in — than in a 
„ „ 32 


efic, the way to learn by the taxich, "Wan ˖ . May be 
made uſe of to converſe with a deaf perſon, 5. "Of 
the manner of teaching it to children, 2556s. * 
eries, ii. A 4 
y lord, I muff live; refleRion on n that expreſſion, a and 
on the deere i. 396. 1 


4 
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Nations, each have their 8 1 A hands. 
in what manner national differences * aways 226. 

Nativity of man happens twice, ii. 3, 7. 

„ different paths by which we deviate — her, 
ſo early as our infancy, i. 24. She trains up children 

do conſtant exerciſe, ib. How man deviates from her 
by means of his paſſions, ii. 8. Her inſtructions late 
and ſlow, 14. Her progreſs in diſplaying the N 
of the ſex, 23. The nature of Sore i. 4. Th e Di- 

vine nature, ii. 100. 8 7 e SN AE. 

Newton, „ en ee eryers 15 "0 

Nieuwenlyt, ii. 143. | 


Night, the cauſe of its am us with terror: 4. 221. | 


The remedy againſt this fright, 224. * 5 
Ne of the author in his infaney, 246. * 
N iſe of fire arms, i. 63. | 


Noetions, moral, their progreſs i in my papil, i i. EY 5 
Nunneries. See Convents. 


Nurſe, the beſt, who is agreeable to the man midwife, | 


46. Choice of one, 47. Ought to be the governante 
of her foſter ſon, 48. Shou not change her maenner 

+ of living, 49. 

Nurſes, how treated, and why, i. 21. The dend of 

their being ſo attached to the cuſtom of ſwaddling- 
cloaths, 56. Excel in the art of diverting children 
"Foe ſqualling, 76. A precaution which they ne- 
gle, ib. They make uſe of too many ſuperfluous 

i * ords to children, ww 

. ; | Objece 


1 N 2 E x. 


* 


| Obettien againſt indulging Aharen with libert) „i. 93. 
Againſt a late education, 128. Againſt the inactive 

method of teaching nothing to children, 182. Againſt 
my manner of employing children, 202. Againſt the 

early exerciſe of à body not yet arxived at its full 
growth, 251. Againſt the practice of training a child 


do judge for himfelf, 338. 2 the choice of ob- 
ects which the author propoſes to a youth, ii. 39. 


0 Veckt, choice” of thoſe which we ought to ſhew to 
children, i 63, 64. Of our firſt obfervations, as ſoon 
as our thoughts begin to be diverted from ourſelves, 
294. Objects purely phyſical, the only ones capable 
-' of engaging the attention of children, 380. Objects, 
1 are not adapted to the capacity of youth, 

39 
 Obfervation on manners, inconvenieney of ſuffering a 
x outh to indulge himfelf too much in it, ii. 59. 

Old men diſagreeable to children, i. 34. Love to have 

every thing quiet about them, 77. e , 


— 
— — ob 


Omphale, iii. 1232. ABR 

1— what we are to do to reign by it; i. 362. To 
prevent a pupil from being ſwayed by opinion, he 
muſt not be governed by authority, 387. Eſtabliſn- 
es its throne on the paſſions of mankind. ii. 13. 

Order to be obſerved in ſtudies, i. 306. Moral order, 

' how a man enters into it, ii, 54. Social order, the 
time for exhibiting a view of it to a young man, ii. 56. 
Source of all its contradictions, 57. Raſhneſs in 
_ truſting to it, i. 357. 

Organs of ſecret pleaſure and diſagreeable neceſſity, 

_ why placed ſo near each other, ii. 18. | 

Orpheus, ii. 185, | 

Ottoman family, ancient cuſtom of thoſe princes, 176 

Ovid quoted, i. 87. ii. $5, | 


| 


| 
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| 
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Paganifis its abominable deities, ji. 272 


Pain, man. ought to accuſtom himſelf to it, . 29, 
_ How it loſes its ſhar n! in regard to children, 


Pale, their uſclefſneſs, ii. 302. Their i inconvenien- | 
A 


a 9 how he comes to 10 diſagreeable, if, 82. 
Para- 


— 


* " * at. des Mo - md. bg, ic 


| e. what dogma it is owing to, i. 12: 


Fo N D * * 


Paracelſus, i ii. 143. | 
Parallel between my pupil and yours, upon their fir 


appearing in public Ne 30. 
Fee. ered in regard to taſte, ii, 297. and under 


bother relations, 319. 


Pariſian, how he comes to be ſtupid with fo much un- 
derſtanding, 111. aaa. 
Paſfiens, on nly. one natural to man, 1. 123. The inftru- 
ments 95 our preſervation, ii. . Which of them is 
the ſource of all the reſt, 83. How man goes beyond 
nature by means of the 1 7 #6. How they are 
"Ana to good or evil, 1. The ſummary of hu- 
man wiſdom confiſts i in the right uſe of them, 22. 
Their progreſs requires the progreſs of knowledge to 
be accelerated, 107. The ſoft and tender paſſions, as 

well as thoſe of the irraſcible kind, are derived from 

7 -{elf-love, 21. Impetuous paſſions, the way to make 
children afraid of them, i. 115. Growing paſſions, 
the way to reduce them to rule, ü. 22. Paſſions, in 
what reſpect good, in what bad, iii. 208, 209. 


| Peaſant, Swiſs, his notion of regal power, ii. tox. 
: A are not afraid of ſpiders; i. 62. Their Sul 


dren articulate better than ours, 82. Monet 2 — 80. 
Why more ſtupid than a ſavage, „„ et 
Why. a citizen, i. 8. - 

Fart the common people have as much ſenſe and un⸗ 
derſtanding as the better ſort, ii. 35. A corrupt 
ple have neither vigour nor true courage, 50. 
e meaning of the word people i in a-political * 


n iii. 242. 


elſpective, without its deception we ſhould besen 
no ſuch thing as ſpace or diſtance, 1; 284. 


Poremiancs in what manner they u treated their ir irs 


Pate the Great, ii. 344. ; 
Petulance of children, what It is owing to, b 68, 122. 


1 ini. 237. 


Phils 55 phyſician to Alexander the Great, his hiſtory, | 
i, 166. 


Philoſophers, who are they, i. 124. Cauſe of the di- 


verſity of their ſentiments, 125. Are not intereſted in 

diſcovering the truth, 126. Their only object, tb. 

Neu- 2 Diems, 142, 143, 10, 173. Pu. | 
\ - 


1 N D EAX 


ö Philofophy reduced to maxims, the reſult of experience | 

f. 63. Modern, one of its moſt frequent miſtakes | 
14. Experimental philoſophy requires fimple —_ 
ments; i. 315. 

Phyſics, or natural philoſophy, its firſt leſſon, i. 314. 
23 1 phyſics, what de Tors 317. bog . * 
on, 318. 

Phyfiognomiy, ii. 444. | | 

Pa, in 2 manner it act 1 a the mu; ii. 29. Tt 
is a ſweet paſſion, and why, 26. In what manner it 

is prevented from degenerating into weakneſs, 95. 

Plan laid down by the author, J. 33. % 

Plato, his imaginary juſt man, ii. 216. an of 
travelling was on foot, iii. 130. Why he allotted the 
- ame exerciſes to women a8 to Kew in nn 


Wh» 

Phaſure, its death, ii. 317. 

yr 5 obtained the confulate by means ofa woman, 
Il, 81. «© 25 + 

 Plutarch, ii 158. Haro % 4} 

| 5 what idea children Nene 90 it; i 5 1 i 
7 tteneſs, in what true politeneſs. 'confiſts, i, 264. 
" from Monſ. Duclos RO" to this Oh * 
i 

Polygamy, iii dt 174. 5 A att l 

Poor mai has no need of toads 4% $9% > 
Poul nts 85 what it fignifies among the Mahometans, i 

; fi. 228. * 

FO of the ſex, i in what manner children forward it, 

a 24. g 

Power, ſuperfluous, in man, the cauſe of his milery, i. 

9 

Paw; the meaning of this word in politi ics, iti, 240. 

Precepter, Emilius's, is become a confident of his . 
pil, and of Sophia, and a mediator of their courtſhip, 

ii. 159, e. Glories in this employment, and men- 

tions all its agreeable eiretmnſtances, ib. Travels 

_ with Emilius; brings him back to Sophia; has the 

pleaſure of ſeeing them married, and {pends: the re- 

mainder of his days with them in quiet. See Emilius 
and Sophia. 

Preceptors, Common, their too great forerity to young 
girls, ni. 42. Their miſtaken behaviour towards their 
N upon their coming to macurity, 177. 
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"1 Prejudice againſt a mechanic trade,; how I teach ki. 
ius to overcome it, i. 361. Prejudiees, to grow 
proud of conquering them, is ſubmitting} to them, 
375. Do not change the natural relations, ii.4x 
Preſent time ought not to be ſacrificed to de in 
_ -/ the matter of education, i 1.194. 4g 
Pride, ſource of the greateſt evils,” iii. 6 
Principles of things, why ſuch nations ag acknowledged 
two, reckoned the bad inferior to the good, i, 71. 
Progreſi of Emilius at twelve. Fears, old, i. 279. ge. 
At fifteen, 387, eic 
Property, ſpecimen * the mender of, inflilling the fr 
notion of it into a-child, i. 157, ale. of þ 1 
Protefilaus, 8.259. 
Providence conſidered in relation to the kberty of man, 
i. 154, 155, 156. In what manner Jultified, 158, -and 
in what reſpect, ib. I. 


* ought to be unknown to children, l. 225, 


pos: changes in individuals according to conſtitution, 
5 — fn men according to climates, ii. 14. May be ac- 
Celerated, or retarded; by moral cauſes, ib. Always 
3 7 8 d among the civilized nations, ain 
towns, 7 
Pupil, an imaginary one formed by the author, i i. TI 
Inconvenievey in is paſſing through different, hands, 
48. Advantage in his learning nothing till he is twelve 
2 old, Wi In what manner he may be render- 
die eption, memory, and reaſoning, 
_ 3. Ought to be de rü el only by experience, 187. 
Qusght to think he is following your will in following 
his own, 189. Inconveniency of his inſtruction is not 
ſo much in his not underſtanding, but inthinking that 
be underſtands, 318. How 1 manage to prevent 
mine from being as lazy as a ſavage, 377. Utility of 
- his employing himſelf in the manual arts, 343. In 
viſiting the ſhops. of artificers, he oughit to ſet his 
hand to work, 337. A proper trade for him, if he 
bas a taſte for the ſpeculative ſciĩences, 373. Upon 
- ceaſing to be a child, he ought to be ſenfible of the 
ſuperior knowledge of his tutor, ii. 78. Difference 
between your pupil and mine, 99. : 
Pupils, what exerciſes they are ae whill that of 
ſwimming is netzlected, i 1. 216. #7923] 
N Pfrerbaß, 
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Gre rhas, Emilius's judgment on thatprinee'slife, i it. 70. 
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Dueſtion, by which one get Tid of the imprrtidentin- 

pwr, gr of children, i. 321. Advantages thereof, 
A —_— OY pee penn ne a nent ü. . 5 
Emil wore? n. 1 0 75 

£3 © ved : "I TT. NR 101 5 "hy 

Fa | ase ur Agens, kavitles 1.83. 

und Lulli, what his art was good for, iii. 22a. 

Read, manner of teaching children to read, i. 181 


* n, a check to force, i. 119. In what manner 
ildren canceive a diſtaſte againſt it, 127. ne Dn 


| onfitive; 20. Its inſtruments, eri 
Reaſoning, what ſort, is that of children, i. 160. As 

ſoon as the mind has begun to form Oy Judg- 

ment then is reaſoning, 336. 
Refradtion, i. 386. 15 
Refuſals, not to be laviſh: of them: andnever tor 
55 them, i. 108. $4.4 427364890 ud; 
Regimen, Pythagorean, ic Ir, 267. 


Regimen, vegetable, proper” for duke, l CY 
Regulus, ii. 174. 


3 ſocial, how. tl they ought tobe: wenn to chil 

i. 6%. 

Religion, choice of one for Emilius, i ii. 10. Ought 
not to be taught as an object of melancholy and re- 
ſtiraint, iii. 32. Its efficacy in hindering evil, and 
8 good, ii. e den ne ones in 

4 205. 1 


Remorſ/e, ii. 1711. 
_—_ , rural, compared to «grand entertainment; i. 


Reprimand which the author ces from a jugpler 
in Emiliuz's preſence, 1. 39s. | * | 


e (Plato's) is not a eee tu 8 if 1. 9. 


at it is, ib. In what manner M vn edu- 
- cated therein, 158. | 


Rich man, the education of his tate is not proper for | 
him, 4. 37. Reduced to pove 357+ 


Rich people deceived in every thing, 4. 46. What they 
ought - 


1. * D E X 


big do, in order to their riches, EY 4. 
i ways reſtleſe, 299. Wyo is the real rich man, 3 17. 
Ridieule, always on the ſide of opinion, ii. 110. 
Right. See Law. | 
Robert, the gardener, his Xlialagwe: » with the... 
And his pupil, i. 138, ee. 
Robinſon Cruſoe, i. 334. | 
Romances, eaſtern, : more affeRting. 4 . ii. 22. 
Romans, illuſtrious, how they ſpent their youth, ii. 86. 
Their attention to the language of figns, 248. 
Rome, her reſpect for the ladies, iii. 81. Saved by a ba- 
- niſhed eitizen, ib. Made free by a woman, 5b. 
| Romulus muſt have had an affection for the the-wol, by | 
3 n 1 20 15 Heis 
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| Saint Pierre, Abbuday: D 
Galentam, (a 8 r. of Emilive' . 
1 ii. 287. 28901 ft! 4 Kea UE 235-456 Ow 
Samſon, iii. 13. ö 1 M wah a The, 1 n. 
Sardanapalus, his . k. 293. 
| Savages, their ĩnfaney, ii. 233. Their youth, 4. Why 
more cunning than pealants, i. 184. According to 
the 3 they ought to be laid up with the 
rheumatiſm, 205 hy cruel, 267. Ot all en 
the leaſt curious, and the leaſt uneaſy, ii. 444. 
'Seeptics; their misfortune, ii. 124. 1 
Seine. human, the ſhare belonging to the r ve⸗ 5 
- ry mall, in compariſon to that common to all, i, 59. 
Senſations and ſentiments are differently expreſſed, i. 
67. Diſtinguiſned from ideas, 379. How each of 
+. them may become an idea in regard to us, 383. The 
way to have two contrary ones at the ſame time, in 
regard to the ſame body, 380. The ſenſations. af 
pleaſure and pain precede the repreſentative ones, 60, 
; Fe ſenſation of one's exiſtence, a doubt concerning 
its nature, ii. 429. The internal ſenſation relative to 
the viſible order of the univerſe, 241. Difficult to 
©» ſtifle; 185. Natural ſenſations; of two ſorts, 174. 
Prior to our underſtanding, 175. Senſations different 
from their cauſe or their object, 129. How diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſenſitive being, 130. 
Senſer, which of them ſhews itſelf the lateſt in children, 


- ern Oft the art of exercifing them, 217. Two eld. 


* 
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thods of verifying their relations,” 383. rb ſw oh h 


we are merely paſſive, ii. 129. 
Common ſenſe, v at is meant by it; i. e a 


Senfubility, how it is ſtifled, or prevented 1 
Ii. 28. Ho dit riſes, 45. To what that of young 
people is at firſt conſined, Sr. n to ſerve asa 


cheek to reftrain them, '/ 
Sentiments, gradation in thoſe of a child, ii. 10. What 


is the firſt ſentiment. of which a er carefully edu- 


cated is ſuſceptible, 24. 
See, idle diſpute about their preference or equality, 
i. 7 In what reſpects equ: In what they ad- 
mit not of a compariſon, 4b. 'in —— union they dif- 


: 2 ferently concur to the ſame object, ib. From this u- 


nion ariſe the ſofteſt laws of love, 13. Their relative 


duties aught not to be equally rigid, 14. Whatever 


diſtinguiſhes the ſex ought; to be reſpected, 19. In 


what reſpect their ſocial union is admirable, 50. 
: Shore, PF more, 


Ke i. 381. 

Sburilecool, 2 woman's play; i i. 261. S 

Sight,” the-exerciſe-of this ſenſe; i. 234. \ What — 

its deeiſions precarious, 235. In that manner run 
ning aſſiſts the fight, 237, etc. 


Sign Sed nc not to be ſubſtituted in the place of; the 


nified, but when it is impoſlible to-thew it, ; 


inen 


Sagns, energy- of: their language, ü. 245, etc. Relative 
to education, 2 


249% 
Situations in whicti the-natural wits abi man, and the 


means of providing for them, are repreſented in a 
manner obvious to the capacity of a child, i. 335, 
Sleep of children, i. 210. The way to regulate its du- 

ration, ih. 
Small-poxs i. 214. 
Smoll, reflection on this bete, i i. ws. 


| Speiety has weakened man, i. 104. Cannot ſubſiſt with- 


out exchange cf commodities, 345. Ap lication of 
this principle to commerce and the arts, ib. Whence 
it follows, that every ſociety has for1 its firſt law Toe 
conventional equality, i6. ; 
Socrates, ii. 216: 
Salon, an unjuſt at of that le iNata or, ili. 
Sophia, the intended TID N 


Vol. III. 1 racter, 
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radtter, 37. Is fond of dreſs, and underſtands it, 88. 
Her natural abilities, 89. Her acquired abilities, ib. 


— 


_ etc. Her domeſtie applications, 90. Underſtands 
. houſekeeping in all its branches, ib. Extremely nice 
in regard to cleanlineſs, 1b. Owes this defect to her 
- «mother's inſtructions, 91. Vet ſhe avoids an over- 

ſtrained delicacy. ib. Naturally greedy, yet after- 
Wards grew temperate, 92. Qualities of her mind, 93. 
Sketch of her character, ib. etc. Is not without re- 
ligion, and of what fort, 95. Is in love with virtue, 
and from what motive, ib. Nothing but the neceſſity 
of loving makes her uneaſy, 96, 11. Acquainted 
with the duties and privileges both of her ſex and 
ours, 97. Is but little acquainted with the world, 98. 
Supplies that want by a peculiar politeneſs, ib. She de- 
ſpiſes all French grimaces, 1b. Behaves with filence 
ad and reſpect, in company with whom, e She aſ- 
ſumes a different but modeſt carriage with young peo- 
ple of her own age; ib. Her manner of anſwering the 
whining ſpeeches of fops, 100. She is pleaſed with 

' fincere praiſe, and with homage founded on efteem, 
*'286; Her father's ſpeech to her, upon intimating his in- 
ttention of marrying her, 101. etc. The former ſtate 
of her father and mother, 103. Their preſent fitua- 
tion, 26. Happy in their poverty, ib. Is left to her 
on choice in regard to a huſband, 104. Is ſuppo- 
ſed to be of a very warm conſtitution, 107. Counter- 
poſe to that, ib. Sent to town, and why, 108. Re- 
turns to her parents, 1o9. Her health is impaired, 

I. The rival of Eucharis, 113: Sees Emilius and his 
- governor, who happened to take-up their lodging at 

her father's, 135. Imagines ſhe beholds Telemachus 
in Emilivs, 136. Pays a favourable attention to him, 
152. Openly aſſumes the authority of a miſtreſs, 160. 
Receives leſſons from her lover, in different arts and 
- ſciences, 164. Irritates his paſſion with ſome degree 
Of inquietude, 171. How ſhe quiets his alarms, 176. 


Is indebted to her lover for the prize at running, 190. 


Accompanied by her mother, ſhe goes and ſees him 
work in a ſhop, ib. Accepts him for her huſband, 
and on what occaſion, 199. She and Emilius ſtand 
fponſors, and on what occaſion, 200. Prepared for 

_ a ſeparation of two years, 218. Her filent behaviour 


ß; . ,, 
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tries her, 276. 
Sovereign, fignification of this word in politics, iii. 243. 


CY 
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at his departure 220, Emilius, upon his return, mar- 
Becomes pregnant, 287. 33 


Soul of man, its immateriality proved, ii. 159. I cannot 
imagine ſuch a being can periſh, 160. | | 
Spaniards, their manner of travelling, iii, 225. 
Sparta, the reſpect that republic had for women, ini. 8 1 
Spartans, brought up in the way of unlucky boys, were 
not the more ſtupid when they came of age, i. 187. 
Spectacle of the world, to what compared, li. 58. 
Sphere, armillary, an ill-contrived machine, i. 302. 
Spider, what kind of children are afraid of chem, i. 62. 
Spirit, how this word is underſtood by the vulgar and 
children, ii. 98. Its original meaning, ib). 
Spirits of a child ought to be exhaled at firſt, and af- 
terwards retained and compreſſed, i. 158. 


Spontancity' is not applicable to unorgauiſed matter, i 1 


State. of naters;: in Teaving it, we compel our Allow. a 


; creatures to leave it alſo, i. 355. What occupation 
comes neareſt the ſtate of nature, 360. State of nn- 
ture, and civil polity, what is nee To re- anne 

the advantages of both, 106. | 
Statics, the firſt leſſon in that ſeience, i; 315. 


Studios, whether any are to be performed only by the 


eye, i. 164. Whether there are any proper for chil 
Aren, 168. Studies, ſpeculative, too much encou- 
22 in the time of life fitteſt for action, ii. 84. 


Stu maity- of a child always kept under his wother's 5 
wing, i. 179. How 1 ſhould repreſent a Eels | 


ſtupidity, ii. 1or. 


Sum, deſcription of his riſing, i j. 2097; Ge. 
Subjects, relatively to the ſocial compact; meaning of 


this word i in polities, iii. 243. 
Su Mane, animal, in eee Fvarms with worms, 
i. 49. 
Subſtances, how many there are, ii. 100. 
Suetonius quoted, i. 28U— | 21% 
Surpriſes in the night, is 229. 5 ? 


| Swaddling-cloaths, 1. 16, 18, 55, 74. 


Savin: ming, what exerciſe is preferred toit, in the edu- 


cation of a fine 1 ane> i. 22 725 What” renders it 
dangerous, 16. 23 


we method, i, 302. 5 
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oe to. 
Tacitus, 3 what 8 life this author. is proper to be 


read, ii. 63. Quoted, iii. 226. 
7. atlours unknown to the ancients, i. 370. J 
Talents, extraordinary, inconveniency of having no- 
thing elſe to depend upon, i. 363. 
Talents, natural, how eaſily we may be miſtaken in 
judging of them, i. 367. "Example, 368. The good 
effect of talents or abilities, iii. 47. Which holds 
the firſt rank in the art of pleaſing, ib. The agree- 
able talents or accompliſhments reduced to an art, 48. 


X 


| gen,” ii. 242. 


Taſte; remarks on this ſenſe, i. 261. Natural taſtes 
are the moſt ſimple, 1b. and the moſt general, 263. 
Conſiderations on taſte, ii. 287. That of the anci- 
_ ents very different from that of the moderns, 292, . 
Where it ought to be ſtudied, 


Taſtes, ſtrong, naturally * to als . 261. In- 


conveniency in accuftoming ourſelves to them, 262. 


Teeth, a way to forward the cutting of them, i. 27. 


ennis, an exerciſe for boys, i. a 50. 


Teraſſon, the Abbe, oppoſed, and on what account, 


ii. 294. 


; Thales, in what manner he travelled, it, 130. : 4% : 4 
Theatre, what we learn there, ii. 295. What thexſtu- 


dy of the ſtage leads to, ib. 
* in what manner his fon ruled all Greece, 


| 4 infoription found there, ii. 294. 
Tbeſpius, his fifty daughters r N and on a what 


occaſion, iii. is, + 
F 1 zi. 247. 
Thucydides, the true N kor hiſtorians, 3 ii, 8 | 
Thunder, children are ſeldom afraid of it, i. 63+ - 
Tine, it is much worſe to loſe it, by ps op * uſe | 
of it, than by fitting ſtill, i. 157. 
Toilette, what che abuſe. of i it is owing to, iii, 41. 


Tools, or inſtruments, the more ingenious hom; are, 


the more our . become rude and e i. 


l 8 
TR French. (See Language,) i i, dan... 


Touch, the improvement of this ſenſe, i. 219. DET 
ments limited and certain, 230. How it is capable 
. e At the * and the pm 5 

| 3 artl- 


/ 
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particular ways of taking off its edge, or renderingrit 
more obtuſe, 232. Without it, we ſhould never 
' have an idea of extenſion, 242. 

Towns, populous, are the gulf of the human ſpecies, 
i. 53. Why the different races degenerate there, i. 
15. Large ones exhauft-a ſtate, iii: 261. 


Trade, Why I am willing that aner, ſhould ons one, 


i. 361, eto. 

7 rades, reaſon of their . Ki! 155 F 
Travelling, queſtion relative to that ſubject, iii. 221. 
The manner of propoſing the queſtion differently, ib. 

Another manner, 223. Why ſome people improve 
leſs by it than by reading, 221. They are underta- 
ken with ſome particular deſign, 229. They are a- 
dapted to very few, 2302 Conſidered as a part of 
education, ought to be under particular rules, 231. 
Nhat renders it uſeleſs to young people, 258. Why 
they ought to make but ſhort ſtay in great towns, 263. 
Tresfure of St Mark at Venice, what it wants, i. 202. 
Truth ought to coſt a child ſome trouble to learn, in 
order to fix it in his mind, i. 300. When ean we 
without riſk inſiſt on a child's telling it, 199. 
7 Marſhal, a pre of his good n . 
Ber WOE his weaknels, 65 52: 14.5 


v 33 

Nuleriur Maximus quoted, i. 88: 

Vanity, diſagreeable conſequences of the firſt emotions: 

of this paſſion in Emilius, i. 310. 

Harro quoted, i. 13. 

Venice, why that government is adored by the W 5 
ii. 246. 

Vice, there is not one in the human heart, but you can 
tell in what manner it entered, i. 123. 

Vi our of mind, how acquired, i. 358.. 

Fillage, the way to ſpend an agreeable life there, i ii. SY 6 

Vielence uſed to women, very common in the Greek 
and Jewiſh antiquities, iii. 12. More rare in our 
times, and why, ib). 

Firgil, the moſt beautiful verſe in that poet, ii. 31. 


Kirginity; importance of preſerving it a long time, ii. 


I6, 17, 18. Directions in regard to it, tb. 


Vi irtue compared to Proteus in the fable, iii. 68. Is not- 


foo * to the cauſe of love than to the other 
d 3 = : privi 
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3 20. a of this: word, 
206. What is the baſis of it, 36. What is meant 
by a virtuous man, 207: 

Uly ſes charmed with the ſinging of the > Syrens, ii. 256. 
is companions debaſed by Circe, iii. 194. 
Underflan ing, or mind, has its particular form, ac- 
_ cording to which it has need of being governed, i. 

127. Its charaQteriftie, 379. "The proof and mea- 
ſure of it ripening, i. 93 
Univerſe, its harmony demonſtrates « ſupreme intll 
gence, ii. 144. fe. 1 
Vocabulary of a child ought to be ſhort, „ 
Vice, how many ſorts a man has, i. 265. 3 
Volſci, ini. $2. 
? of the invention of money, L 4083: 
Hai, meaning of this word in the minds of en, 
- 5. 319. Why common hoye are not ſtruck with this 
. idea, 321. An inftance of the manner of der it 
| GENES to N 325 8 | , 


w 
Waringo neglected, whether it be proper to repeat | 
them after the affair is over, ii. 80. 2 
Mater, how a child ought to drink it, i. 209. icy 
Weakneſs, what that of man is owing to, 289. It is 
that which renders him ſociable, ii. 25. 
Weaning, time and manner of weaning children, i i. 76. 


- Wearineſ+, what it is owing to, ii. 44. 


Vine, we are not naturally fond of it, i. 261. Mixed 
with litharge is poifon, 1. 3 29. Way. to detect "_y_ 
adulteration, 329, eic. 

Wiftlem, human, in what it confiſts, i. 95. it. 23. 


— 


Witty ſavings, the way to hit upon them, 1. 154. 


Mom an conſidered as an imperfe& man, ii. 6. In ma- 
ny reſpects is no more than a great child, ib. 
Women, the eat heſt part of our education is owing to 
them, i. 2, 3. They no longer chuſe to be nurſes or 
mothers, 19, 23. What kind of addreſs they like in 
the men, 351. Inquiry into the retitions and differ- 
ences: between their ſex and ours, iii. 6, etc. In 
what reſpects they are men, ib. Their deſtinaticn, 
7. Their arms to conquer man, 8. Glory in their 
weakneſs, xr. Act as ſuch all their lives, 13. What 
is * for tke — ol their duty, Tie 
e 


* 
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The infidelity of married women more criminal than 
that of men, ib. Ovught to reckon the preſerving of 
appearances one of their duties, 15. More prolific 
in the country than in great towns, and why, 2b. 
Their education ought to be contrary to that of man, 
and in what reſpect, 18. and relative to man, 22. 
Their dependence on man, and in what, 21. How 
they deviate from their ſtate, 23. Their moſt import- 
ant ua, 35- Their politeneſs, 48. etc. Their 
peculiar talent is addreſs, and not falſehood, 68. Are 
not formed for an inquiry into abſtract and ſpecula- 
tive truths, 71. They have an excellent taſte in na- 
tural things, ii. 290. Are the natural judges of the 
merit of our ſex, iii. 80, 97. Cauſe of the principal 
revolutions in the Roman republic, 81. Mere quacks 
in learning, 123. Women void of modeſty, more de- 
ceitful than the reſt, iii. 69. Eo 
Words, a child ought to learn none but ſuch as he un- 
derſtands, i. 85. The only thing we teach children, 
161. Difficulty of giving them always the ſame 
meaning, 160. * | 
MWorla, * le danger from it to a girl properly educated 
iii. 78. | : 
Writings, ſacred, or ſcripture, their majeſty, ii. 215. 


X | ' 
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Xenophon quoted, i. 35. 
enophon, it. 293. 


8 - * 8 ) = 
Young people, debauched by times, are obdurate and 
3 cruel, ii. 24. Character of thoſe who have long pre- 


ſerved their innocence, 15. Why they ſometimes 
appear inſenfible, though they are not fo, 38. In- 
, eee in making them too great obſervers, i. 
387. . | | 
Young man, objects which ought to be exhibited to his 
view at 4 certain age, i, 318. ii. 31. Example, ii. 
47, 48. Ought to entertain a good opinion of thoſe 
he lives with, 58. Ought to eſteem each individual, 
but to deſpiſe the multitude, 59. 
oung women, their arts to avoid nurſing their chil- 
ret, 1. 19. © 1 
| Youth, 
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